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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 


For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, "hen Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 
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: In Kansas City its 


MS 


TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 


Responsible— ger 
Reliable — Reasonable 


228-236 West Fourth Street 


‘Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 


Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors 
City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
Excellent System of Stock Records 
and Reports 
Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American 
Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic Club of K. C., 


Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Write us for Information and Rates 


Published weekly yy Tue Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Jesh 3, 


second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice ‘at Chicago, Ill., under the Act 0 
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( | pright- in good condition— filed 

so that one motion on your 
part makes the whole title page visible. Just 
pull open the drawer —the front tilts forward 
and the follow block tilts back. Find the tariff 
needed, part the contents, the I. C. C. and 
G. F. O. numbers are easily read and the in- 
dividual tariff or supplement removed. 


Close the drawer and the contents are com- 
pressed, keeping the tariffs in good condition 
without sagging or buckling. 


The Automatic Tariff File saves time, elimi- 
nating lost motion, muddling through flat files 
or obsolete letter files. It protects the tariffs, 
saving money by increasing their life. It saves 
floor and wall space by condensing the filing 
area (the Automatic Tariff File holds 7 solid 
feet of tariffs). It offers the lowest cost per 
filing inch for any tariff filing medium. 
AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


General Sales Offices 
900 Butler Bldg. 427 W. Randolph St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Factory: 
Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 


transfer ship to rail (except in New York, lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Ine. 


‘J. A. Moore, Manager W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
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The new Lackawanna 
Terminal Warehouse 
offers over 1% millions@. 
ft. of space in low rent 
district... only 10 min- 
utes from Manhattan. 
Close to Holland Tunnel 
and Lackawanna 
Ferries. 


LOCATED TO 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


Eight-story warehouse...every modern facility for moving 
and storing freight ...in the heart of the Metropolitan market 
---0n the tracks of the Lackawanna Railroad, and adjacent to 
its east-bound receiving yards. Unloading tracks accommo- 
date 52 carloads at one time. L. C. L. Freight House in same 
building. Unnecessary cartage avoided. Pool ear distribution 
including store door deliveries at reasonable rates to all 


points within a radius of 50 miles. Bonded Space. 


LAC KAWANNA & tects Momus Rowen 


wanna Terminal Warehouses, 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 25. 325irs ere om: 


5-6380—81, Hitchcock 3058-59. 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. 
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ALTON AND SOUTHERN 


busy making DETROIT ° 


THIS GATEWAY A GREAT WAY 7 J 
for Assured Service between ) 4 j . f/ . 
All Points Y 
Rul North, EAst, SoutH, WeEsT 3 é 
ROUTE “SS VW GP Nome 


A and S 


and note the day in and 
day out difference _ 


— 
— 
ee 


tos ~ 
ANGELE 


© ( NEW ORLEANS 


ALTON and SOUTHERN 


««« THE OUTER BELT » » » 


RUSSEL S. BOSTON E. WOODWARD R. M. HILL 
General Agent Traffic Manager 


Marquette Bldg. Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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When you want fast, dependable 
service, put your trust in the Soo 
Line. That’s what many of the coun- 
try’s industrial leaders have been 
doing for forty-four years. 


The members of the Soo Line organ- 
ization are trained to take things 
where they are going, to do it safely, 
and to do it quickly. Every man 
has a personal interest in having 
each shipment go through the way 
it should. 


The next time you want a shipment 
To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destina- to go to the right place at the right 


tions must be accompanied by Shippers’ Export 

Declaration made in triplicate. This document ; ur ru i in 
must be delivered to railroad agent at initial time, put i . " - Soo L ” 
point with the shipment and accompany same to 

Canadian port of entry. 


% EDMONTON G 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 4 \Wetaskiwing 
'@, ALB 

Bie, e, ete Sao, “ep £0, 
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Route Missouri PACIFIC LINES 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES... @_| ALL 
er, 


AND CONNECTIONS 


* (MISSOURI) 
PACIFIC | 2m 
trisge | 


DEPENDABLE FreiGHT SERVICE 
TO AND FROM THE 


WEsT AND SouTHWEST 


“A SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
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Bach of Balance Sheets - hack of your 
whole Success = = 































Rests This Question— 


IS YOUR PLANT 
LOCATION AN ASSET 
oR A LIABILITY? 


Today, business and industry 
locate where costs are lowest — 
where production and distribu- 
tion can be handled most eco- 
nomically. 


Philadelphia may be the logical 
location for your new plant, 
your branch or your warehouse 
—for here natural advantages 
contribute to large scale econ- 
omies. 


More than 17,500,000 people 
with a spendable income repre- 
senting 22% of the nation’s total 
can be reached by overnight 
truck haul. 


Booklets on Labor, Transpor- 
tation, Power, Distribution and 
Production, compiled by this 
Association, will be supplied 
upon request. Specific informa- 
tion applied to your individual 
problems will be prepared with- 
out obligation. 
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We're Traveling As We Ship : 
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—going one way—returning another § « 
e efe 939 ort 
via Southern Pacific m 
an 
ES! We’re going Southern Pacific. sh 
Since we’ve been shipping more of co 
our freight via their lines I’ve become “i 
familiar with the territory they serve. a 
Why, just look at the map! See the smooth m 
steel-ways stretching across the continent se 
in four directions. They follow the great ~ 
natural streams of commerce. Name the i 
cities you want to see. List the natural ts 
Traversing as it does the wonders you would like to visit. We can pe 
fornia, "Nevada, Utah, link them all in Southern Pacific’s happy w 
Texas and Louisiana, combination by going one way and return- 
show the important ing another. \ 
by Southern Pacific. To Southern Pacific’s Sunset, Golden State, 
great aystem has the ad- Overland and Shasta Routes, and network i 
in close touch with all of lines on the Pacific Coast reach the best : 
United States. of all the West. h 
p 





Southern Pacific]: 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in ay ll 


way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our eens nearest to yo St. 
0 OE TT eee me Healey Bldg. Se ren eee eee Majestic 7 Uptown Pass. Ticket ‘OF. 531 Fifth Ave. ' 4th Nae. ; 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 


























GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 
HAT the country would confront in the matter of 
regulation of railroad rates, fares, and charges, if 
the railroads were owned and operated by the govern- 
ment, may be visualized by considering the situation that 
has developed as the result of the Postmaster General’s 
proposed changes in parcel post rates and regulations. 
Proceeding under an act of Congress of 1928, the 
Postmaster General, November 29, 1930, filed two peti- 
tions with the Commission. In one he asked for a revi- 
sion in the parcel post zone rates and in the other an 
increase in the size of parcel post matter. He holds that 
the act of 1928 is mandatory—that it directs him to 
teform the rates for fourth class mail matter, with the 
Consent of the Commission, whenever the facts show a 
deficit in parcel post revenue. 
With the government in the parcel post business, it 
appears that the procedure to be followed in such cir- 
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cumstances is logical. If the public interest is protected 
by the Commission in the regulation of railroad rates, 
it is difficult to see why it would not be protected like- 
wise with respect to parcel post rates. No sooner does 
the Postmaster General act, however, than an effort is 
made in Congress to compel him to withdraw his pro- 
posals and to repeal the law providing for review by the 
Commission. 

Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, offered a resolution 
requesting the Postmaster General to withdraw his pro- 
posals and he also introduced a bill to repeal the law 
under which the proposals were filed with the Commis- 
sion. He was unsuccessful in obtaining immediate action 
on his measures. On February 16, however, three days 
before the Commission began hearings on the parcel post 
proposals, he induced the Senate to consider his resolu- 
tion. He told the Senate that “tomorrow the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is going to pass upon the request 
of the Postmaster General to raise parcel post rates in 
America by more than $7,000,000.” Incidentally, he was 
misinformed as to the date for the beginning of the Com- 
mission’s hearings and as to the fact that the Commis- 
sion would “pass upon the request of the Postmaster 
General” on that date. The Commission had advised the 
public that it would begin hearings February 19. 

An important principle was involved in the McKellar 
proposals—that of congressional interference with or- 
derly procedure as provided by law. The issue was stated 
clearly by Senator Phipps, of Colorado. Said he: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in my opinion, with 
its long experience and the experts which it has in its employ, 
knows more about the cost of handling express matter, and 
freight and passenger matter as well, than can any comniittee of 
the Senate or the House or any other authority that we can find 
today. It is naturally the business of the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioon to inquire into and determine what proper rates 
should be put into effect. If the Postmaster-General is wrong 
in his request that parcel-post rates be raised to a certain extent, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is not necessarily going 
to agree with him. He does not say flatfooted: “Here is my 
recommendation, and I ask authority to put it into effect.” It 
is submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission for their 
investigation and opinion and finally their approval or disap- 
proval. Before arriving at any determination they are naturally 
going to take into account all the elements which enter into the 
question, with the records they already have, with their experi- 
ence in handling freight and express packages, and, in addition 
to that, they are going to examine witnesses and get full informa- 
tion as to the real situation. 


The Tennessee senator, however, is persistent. That 
may be why the Senate let him have his way, to a certain 
extent. It agreed to the resolution in modified form and 
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Controlling switches and car 
retarders at Marion yard. 


The Erie is an organization of 
men and materials making pos- 
sible a vital service to its com- 


munities 


RAILROAD SYSTEM 


ROUTE OF THE ERIE LIMITED 
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gid it was the sense of the Senate that the pending 
application of the Postmaster General to the Commis- 
sion should not be pursued to a final adjudication with 
any application of new rates for parcel post “until same 
jave been reported to Congress and been passed upon by 
congress.” The Senate knew, of course, when it agreed 
to the résolution, that it did not have the force of law. 
Yevertheless, Mr. McKellar had obtained an expression 
of opinion in accord with his view that Congress and not 
the Postmaster General nor the Commission should fix 
the parcel post rates. 

It does not require much imagination to forecast 
what Mr. McKellar and others like him in Congress 
would do if the railroads were owned and operated by 
the government. The government agency operating the 
railroads would propose rate changes. If increases were 
involved, the proposals would immediately become an 
issue in Congress. There would be constant interference 
with orderly regulation of rates. The fact that the 
public treasury could be drawn on to meet deficits would 
be a barrier to conducting the government railroad serv- 
ice on a businesslike basis. 

There is in the present situation, with the govern- 
ment in the parcel post business, another important 
question of policy. It is whether or not the charges and 
regulations of the parcel post service should be made 
to the end that the revenues of the service may be in- 
creased by taking business away from the privately 
owned and operated express companies. The present 
proposals call for increases in rates in the nearer zones 
and on the smaller weights of packages, and decreases 
in the farther zones and on the larger weights of pack- 
ages. The express agencies, in objections to the Post- 
master General’s proposals, protested to the Commission 
against any attempt to recoup the losses from the han- 
dling of parcel post by reductions in parcel post rates 
or by increasing the dimensions and weight limit of 
parcel post packages, “thus diverting traffic from express 
to parcel post.” If the proposals of the Postmaster 
General would produce such a result, they should not, 
as a matter of policy, be made effective. 

President Hoover, who has put forward the strongest 
possible arguments as to why the government should not 
be in business, but who has made an exception, for 
instance, with respect to the government barge line on 
the ground that it is an operation for “demonstration” 
purposes and not a permanent government operation, 
might well look into the entire question of government 
competition with privately owned and operated trans- 
portation agencies and urge correction of unfair practices 
of government services. 


ATTERBURY AND WILLARD IN CAPITAL 


_Presence of W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, in the capital at the close of 
last week gave rise to speculation as to whether further de- 
Vvelopments with respect to the four-system consolidation plan 
in the east were impending. 

b Accompanied by Secretary of Commerce Lamont, Mr. Atter- 
ury called on President Hoover at the White House. It was 
Rot revealed what the subject of the conference was, but it 
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would not be a bad guess that the President inquired about 
what progress was being made as to the four-system plan. 

Mr. Willard conferred with Senator Couzens, chairman of 
the Senate interstate commerce committee. After that con- 
ference the senator, in an interview, criticized the four-party 
plan. Mr. Willard recently conferred with Mr. Couzens and 
after that conference the senator made public his views as to 
what should be done about consolidation. 


CONTROL OF HOLDING COMPANIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hope that the next Congress will enact legislation along 
the line proposed by Representative Parker, chairman of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, in the 
bill (H. R. 17226) designed to bring acquisition of control of 
railroads completely under the jurisdiction of the Commission, 
is expressed by Representative Rayburn, of Texas, ranking 
Democratic member of the House committee, in extension of 
remarks in an appendix of the Congressional Record of March 
11. Mr. Rayburn praised without stint the 1,700 page report of 
Dr. W. M. W. Splawn to the committee on the railroad holding 
company and the ownership of railroad securities. His remarks 
were in the nature of a review of the scope of the report and of 
the issues involved. 

“Not to my knowledge is there another document extant 
that contains anything near as complete a picture of the rail- 
roads, their ownerships and their controls as this one,” said he. 

Mr. Rayburn said the holding company had been more 
active in the eastern field up to this time than in any other 
section of the country. 

“In the territory east of the Mississippi River, where the 
four great trunk-line systems have announced an agreement for 
consolidation, it is presumed that this plan will be submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission within the next few 
months,” said he. “It will be interesting to see the reaction of 
the Commission to the financial set-up of these companies. After 
they consider this question it is felt certain that they will have 
found valuable recommendations to make to Congress with 
reference to these financial set-ups and a probable recommenda- 
tion for the unscrambling of these acquisitions through holding 
companies which have been made without the consent of the 
Commission.” 

Extension of the committee’s inquiry to holding companies 
generally in the public utility field is also favored by Mr. Ray- 
burn. He expressed hope that such an investigation would be 
authorized at the next session. 


B. & 0. CONTROL OF ALTON 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The protective committee for the stockholders of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad Company has filed petitions with 
the Commission in Finance No. 8658, application of the Baltimore 
& Ohio for authority to acquire control of the Alton Railroad 
Company, and in Finance No. 8657, application of the Alton 
Railroad Company for authority to acquire all the properties of 
the Chicago & Alton, asking that the committee be made a 
party in the proceedings and for leave to file objections to the 
applications. Denial of the applications is asked. The com- 
mittee is represented by Jonathan C. Gibson and other counsel. 

The petitioners set forth in detail transactions they aver 
led up to the sale of the property of the Chicago & Alton at fore- 
closure to purchasers acting on behalf of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
It is averred that Kuhn, Loeb, & Company was the reorganiza- 
tion manager of the Chicago & Alton. Negotiations on behaif 
of the stockholders’ committee in the period preceding the sale 
of the property are set forth in detail. 

It is alleged that Kuhn, Loeb & Company “abandoned all 
plans of reorganization, and entered into a plan and agreement 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company to acquire all 
of the properties of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company for 
a sum far below the real value of said properties, and thereby 
defeat all reorganization plans formed or that might be formed 
for the protection of said stockholders and to deprive the stock- 
holders of any power or opportunity to preserve or save their 
equitable interests in said railroad.” 

It is further charged that Kuhn, Loeb & Company in August, 
1930, bought bonds of the C. & A. for the use and benefit of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and that the latter thereby acquired all or 
substantially all of the 3% per cent bonds of the C. & A. for 
$17,600,000, at the rate of $800 for each $1,000 bond, including all 
interest accrued thereon, and also all or substantially all the 
6 per cent bonds of the company for $3,871,820 at the rate of 
$230 for each $1,000 bond, including all accrued interest. It is 
alleged Kuhn, Loeb & Company received from the B. & O. large 
commissions, profits or compensation for the services referred 
to. It is further charged that Kuhn, Loeb & Company acted in 
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the interest of its client, the B. & O., at the expense of the com- 
plaining stockholders. 

The petitioners aver that the purchase price of $23,000,000 
for the Chicago & Alton “is so grossly and excessively inade- 
quate as to shock good conscience and amounts in law to a 
legal fraud on your petitioners.” It is averred further that the 
protective committee is ready and able to prove that the com- 
mercial or going concern value of the property of the C. & A. is 
in excess of $120,000,000. 

Because of existing business conditions it is asserted in the 
petitions that sale of the property at such a time was not prudent 
and that the Commission “in the exercise of a prudent and in- 
formed discretion should deny the application herein and in 
that manner refuse to approve and make effective this sale of 
the property of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company.” 

It is charged that allocation of the Alton to the Baltimore & 
Ohio system in the Commission’s consolidation plan virtually 
foreclosed the sale of the property to any other purchaser than 
the B. & O., and that thereby a situation has been brought about 
whereby “the owners of said Chicago & Alton property cannot 
secure a fair price for such property without the protective inter- 
vention of the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
authority vested in it by the interstate commerce act to pre- 
scribe and enforce fair, just and equitable terms in connection 
with the acquisition of railroad properties.” 

The petitioners said they represented holders of in excess 
of 75,000 shares of C. & A. stock. The committee’s petitions 
were filed in the names of Edward A. Pierce, George W. Wood- 
ruff, T. D. Heed and James P. Kennedy, composing the com- 
mittee. Among the conclusions of the petitions are the follow- 
ing: 

\ 

This protective committee alleges that to grant the prayer of 
the applicant herein and the prayer of the application of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company to acquire all of the stock of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad Company filed simultaneously with this 
application would in effect constitute an approval by the Commis- 
sion of terms and conditions therein contained which are unfair, 
inequitable, unjust and unreasonable, and amount in law to a fraud 
upon the stockholders of the Chicago and Alton Railroad Sense - 

This protective committee further alleges that for the Commission 
to give its approval to such terms and conditions and lend its sanction 
to the manipulations herein employed to deprive the stockholders of 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company of their equity in the 
property would serve to lessen the confidence of investors in the sec- 
urity of railroad investments, and would tend to prevent needed funds 
from flowing into the further development of the railroads of the 
nation, all to the great detriment of the public interest in an adequate 
and efficient national system of transportation by rail, which was 
committed to the fostering care and guardianship of his honorable 
Commission by the act to regulate commerce as amended by the 
transportation act of 1920. 


CONTROL OF HOLDING COMPANIES 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 


The Parker amendment (now dead) to the interstate com- 
merce act to take the place of paragraph (2) of Section 5 was 
intended to deal with the “holding company” threat in so far 
as railroads are concerned. The amendment would have made it 
unlawful, without the approval of the Commission: 


1. For any carrier acting alone, or for two carriers acting 
together, to acquire control of any other carrier. 


2. For any person “affiliated with a carrier” acting alone, 
or for two or more such persons acting together, to acquire 
control of any other carrier. (A person is “affiliated with a 
carrier if by reason of the relationship of such person to such 
carrier, whether by reason of the method of, or circumstances 
surrounding, organization or operation, or whether established 
through common stockholders, directors, or officers, a voting 
trust or trusts, a holding company or companies, or any other 
direct or indirect means, it is reasonable to believe that the 
affairs of any carrier of which control may be acquired by such 
person will be managed in the interest of such other carrier.”) 

3. For any person, or two or more persons acting together, 
to acquire control of two or more carriers. 

4. For any person who has control of one or more carriers 
to acquire control of another carrier. 

5. For any person, or two or more. persons acting together, 
to acquire control of a carrier if it is reasonable to believe that 
the effect of such acquisition is or will be to place such carrier 
and one or more other carriers under common control whether 
direct or indirect. 

It is immaterial whether control has been or is to be acquired 
by lease or purchase of stock or in any other way, or is direct 
or indirect. And any transaction by a carrier or a person 
affiliated with such carrier shall be regarded as sufficient to con- 
stitute acquisition of control of a second carrier if the effect is 
to place such carrier and persons affiliated with it taken together 
in control of the second carrier. Similarly, with respect to 





transactions by two or more persons acting together, if the 
effect is to place such persons and any carrier affiliated with 
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any one of them and persons affiliated with any such carrie 
taken together in control of the acquired carrier. Finally, : 


In determining the public interest under this paragr 

sideration shall be given among other things to the effect of thee 
quisition upon the efficiency and economy of management and 9 _ 
tion of the carriers involved or affected, and upon the furnishing «; 
adequate service to the public by such carriers and to the provision 
of this act relating to the consolidation of railway properties of the 
United States. € 


If the reader has succeeded in penetrating the full Signifi- 
cance of the foregoing paragraphs, he probably will conclude 
that the lawmakers made an earnest effort really to “surrounq” 
the subject. It might be possible to insert, here and there, ap. 
other “directly or indirectly” or another “or in any other way 
or ways” so as to be quite sure that all the earths are stopped 
but it is a pretty typical piece of “emergency” or “panic” legis. 
lation as it stands. It has at all events the “emergency” o; 
“panic” flavor for it has “taken in a good deal of territory” 

Giving to words their ordinary meaning, it would seem that 
under the terms of this amendment it woul be unlawful for 
an individual to buy a short line in Georgia and another ghori 
line in Montana without the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It seems that the logic might just as well have 
been pushed all the way, and that it should have been made 
unlawful for an individual to buy one railroad so long as “com. 
petition” is not in question. 

Further—referring to number 5 above quoted—let us sup. 
pose a case: Mr. A controls line B. He has a brother-in-law, 
Mr. C. Mr. C. buys control of line D. On these facts is it “tea. 
sonable to believe” that the effect of that purchase would be to 
bring line D under common control with line B, and whose busi- 
ness is it to “reasonably believe” or not to “believe?” Again, 
Mr. A is president of line B; his daughter is married to Mr. (, 
who is president of line D; Mr. C has a brother, Mr. EB, who 
buys control of line F. What, in those circumstances, is “rea- 
sonable to believe” as to the effect of the purchase of line F, 
and whose business is it to “reasonable believe” it or not to be 
lieve it? Frivolous as these questions may seem, they are 
strictly within the purview of the terms of the proposed ameni- 
ment. The black face of the words “reasonable to believe” is 
this writer’s. 


So, too, is the black face of the words “among other 
things” in the paragraph above quoted referring to the “public 
interest.” The phrase, “the public interest,” is susceptible of the 
widest possible interpretation and frequently is misused. It has 
many angles—health, safety, order, morals and so forth. The 
interstate commerce law places in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the duty of protecting the interest of 
“the public” as a user of transportation by common carriers 
subject to the act. 


Apart from this particular field or zone, the “public interest” 
is none of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s business; pro- 
tection of the other fields or zones are the business of other 
departments of government. For that reason, it is extremely 
undesirable to place in laws, such as the law under discussion, 
any loose phrases of the sort quoted. In the first place, they are 
a temptation to the bureaucratic tendencies that afflict all bodies 
entrusted with large administrative powers, and in the second 
place they afford an opportunity for gradual enlargement of 
those powers so as to bring about a continual encroachment 
upon private rights which the courts find it difficult, because of 
this sort of language, to prevent. It is to be hoped that this 
piece of attempted law-making will stay dead. 


MATERIALS HANDLING CONVENTION 


The materials handling division of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers expects to hold the largest meetings 
of its history in conjunction with the second National Industrial 
Congress, to be held in Cleveland April 18 to 18, inclusive. All 
phases of industrial management, maintenance, and materials 
handling will be covered at the sessions, which will be partici 
pated in by the Society of Industrial Engineers, American Mat- 
agement Association, Cleveland Engineering Society, Cleveland 
Electrical and Maintenance Engineers’ Association, in addition 
to the society of mechanical engineers. Between twenty and 
twenty-five technical papers on materials handling subjects will 
be presented, according to present arrangements. C. M. Wit 
kinson is in charge of local arrangements for this part of the 
congress, and E. T. Bennington, Cleveland Electric Tramrail 
Company, is chairman of the manufacturers’ committee, with 
eighteen sub-committees representing various groups of man 
facturers of materials handling equipment. Use of skids for 
shipping purposes and in warehouses and store rooms; their 
use by water lines and at marine terminals; gas tractors 40 
trailers in the shipping room and freight house; standardization 
of materials handling practices; the various types of conveyor, 
and a wide range of other subjects will be covered. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Anyone aware of Associate Justice 

Airplane Holmes’ joyous view of life would expect 
. him, if he had a choice, to volunteer to write 
Not “a the court’s opinion in No. 552, William W. 


McBoyle, petitioner, vs. United States of 
America, on writ of certiorari to the Federal 
court of Appeals for the tenth circuit. Whether he chose to 
io that or whether the case was assigned to him in the ordinary 
course of the business of the Supreme Court, the fact is that 
on March 9, the day after he was ninety years old, he read the 
opinion of the court, showing that he wrote it and that it would 
he credited to him in the court reports. 

There is an element of comedy in the case. McBoyle, with 
much seriousness, objected to serving three years in the peni- 
tentiary for having shipped a stolen airplane in interstate com- 
merce. He objected because the statute under which he was 
accused and found guilty made it a prison offense to ship or cause 
to be transported in interstate or foreign commerce “a motor ve- 
hice.” (See Traffic World, January 31, p. 266.) The court, in 
the opinion written by Justice Holmes, reversing the judgment 
of the lower court, in substance said that an airplane was not a 
‘motor vehicle.” The question was as to the meaning of the 
word “vehicle.” 

“No doubt etymologically it is possible to use the word to 
signify a conveyance working on land, water, or air,” said 
Justice Holmes. “But in everyday speech ‘vehicle’ calls up the 
picture of a thing moving on land.” 

Justice Holmes did not, as some might have expected, show 
the hint of a smile in his opinion, but the last paragraph of 
the opinion ought to indicate that he saw the possibilities in 
the case. 

“Although,” said he, “it is not likely that a criminal will 
carefully consider the text of the law before he murders or 
steals, it is reasonable that a fair warning should be given to 
the world in the language the common world will understand 
of what the law intends to do if a certain line is passed. To 
make the warning fair so far as possiible, the line should be 
clear. When a rule of conduct is laid down in words that evoke 
in the common mind only the picture of vehicles moving on 
land, the statute should not be extended to aircraft simply be- 
cause it may seem to us that a similar policy applies, or upon 
speculation that, if the legislature had thought of it, very likely 
broader words would have been used. Judgment reversed.” 

Whether the promulgation of this opinion after he had 
reached the age of ninety will satisfy the ambition of the justice 
(see Traffic World, February 7, p. 333), remains to be seen. 
The opinion, obviously, was written before he was ninety, though 
not read until after he had reached the age greater than that 
of any of his predecessors. 


votor Vehicle” 





At the beginning of its present 
inquiry into the motor vehicle the 
Commission seemed to be getting no- 
where. At the Detroit hearing Exam- 
iner Flynn chided the railroads for 
; not sending their makers of policy to 
give the Commission their ideas. Seemingly, that scolding pro- 
duced the desired effect. No one has been heard complaining 
that the railroads have not said anything at the hearing begun 
in Washington on March 4. 


Two thoughts, other than that the railroads have risen to 
the occasion, have been produced. The first is that, in a way 
: speaking, the motor truck has grabbed the tenderloin and 
eft the other parts for the railroads, though, by its lack of 
real accounting, it has not profited as it should, if at all. 
fo The second is that national. defense is not the best reason 
the assuring the continued life and reasonable prosperity of 
= _aireade. Assurance of healthy business conditions, it 
t be suggested, is really more to be desired than national 
is omg Given good business conditions, there will be incentive, 
of the argument, for men to defend their country. Regardless 
na : other reasons given for the fall of Rome, the outstanding 
‘ ag that the average man in Rome had no particular eco- 
omic or political reason for baring his breast to the assailing 

Tians. They could not make his life more miserable, it 
Seemed, than it had been. 
But Lieutenant-Colonel Brainerd’s estimate (elsewhere in 


Motor Inquiry, Slow in 
Starting, Seems to 
Be Getting Somewhere 
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this issue), that the truck capacity of the country was not more 
than five per cent of that of the railroads, was, to the average 
traffic man in the hearing room, in the matter of concentrating 
his attention, as if he had sat on a pin. A few recalled that, in 
1922, when the danger of strikes among railroad workers made 
the truck a sign of salvation, intimations from government 
sources were to the effect that, even if the workers struck, the 
truck would save the country. That may have been good propa- 
ganda at the time if it was to be understood that all the trucks 
and private automobiles were to be devoted exclusively to life- 
saving transportation. The general idea, however, was that 
the trucks were to do the work, though it was then estimated, 
according to the colonel, that their capacity was equal to only 
three per cent of the capacity of the railroads. 

The testimony of the Louisville and Nashville and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis witnesses tended to create the 
impression that the common carrier trucks were picking and 
choosing their traffic, while the railroads, being common carriers 
of nearly all things, were required to do the dirty and less 
profitable work of the communities on their rails. 

In plain English, the implication was that the trucks were 
taking the pick of the traffic, without profit to themselves in 
conspicuous measure but with great damage to the railroads; 
that is to say, the trucks took the business that, if it had gone 
to the railroads, would have left the latter in reasonable con- 
dition, but on such terms that the trucks did not make a rea- 
sonable profit. That impression was not so much the creation 
of the railroad testimony as it was the product of the report 
made by the Michigan commission in its motor vehicle inquiry 
and that of Henry Reimes, a truck man. 

Another way to say the same thing is that the war between 
the motor vehicle and the railroad, like other wars, has left 
both poorer than they were when they began. That, the in- 
ference is, is not good for the country, regardless of whether 
the motor vehicle pays its way or whether the railroad is too 
much hobbled or not hobbled enough. The first sufferers from 
the competition are the two facilities of transport. The next, 
as shown in many railroad branch line abandonment cases, are 
the small communities. The latter, the reports usually say, are 
on paved highways and can get motor transportation service. 
But, according to the practices of some truck companies, at 
least, there is no certainty as to that. It is a certainty that 
such communities, usually with a single factory, will not be 
able to obtain coal for industrial purposes, by means of trucks 
unless they are near coal mines. And that is what hurts. 





The West Feliciana Railroad Company, 
named after one of the parishes in Lou- 
isiana, as a legal entity, will be one hun- 
dred years old March 25. On that day, 
a century ago, the legislature of the Pel- 
ican State enacted the law creating the 
corporation, now a part of the Illinois Central system. The rails 
of the old company extend from a point near St. Francisville, 
La., to Woodville, Miss. Mississippi granted a charter in De- 
cember, 1831. 

According to the Illinois Central Magazine, the charter that 
brought that little railroad, 27 miles long, into existence, is 
older than that of any railroad in the Mississippi Valley. The 
road was built to bring cotton down to the Mississippi River. 

With the advice of United States army engineers, assigned 
to that task by President Jackson, and help from the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the road’s building was started, the cornerstone hav- 
ing been laid some time prior to July 14, 1832. The records do 
not show when the ceremony took place, but an old newspaper 
of July 14, 1832, refers to it as an accomplished fact. The road, 
which was finally completed ten years later, had its general 
office in a building constructed for it and its banking adjunct 
at Woodville. The building still stands and is used as the 
postoffice. It is believed, by the Illinois Central Magazine, to be 
the oldest railroad office in the world. 

It is all right for the Illinois Central to believe that, because 
a railroad company is not compelled to defend its convictions 
on points of that sort. It may hold them in defiance of con- 
victions by others, such as, for instance, Lord Charnwood, who, 
in his biography, Abraham Lincoln, sets it down as a fact that 
the first railroad in America was opened in 1831 and that 
England had its first telegraph line in 1838. History, as believed 
by the common man, is as it is written by the man whose tale 
is the most attractive, in the territory in which the reader lives. 


West Feliciana 
Railroad Nearing 
the Century Mark 





The architect of the building in 
which the Supreme Court of the 
United States is to have its home, 
according to word among the build- 
ers in Washington, is determined to 
make that structure a monument to 
In addition to planning a building that will be pleasing 


Supreme Court Building 
to Be a Real 
Palace of Justice 


himself. 
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to the eye, the architect is aiming to have it stand up forever, 
if carefully planned and built foundations will accomplish that 
end. 

A contract has just been let for the foundation. But, before 
the plan was made, the ground was tested by borings as much 
as 180 feet deep. The ground tests showed nothing but the 
best of underlying material. Yet the architect is not satisfied. 
The footings are to be sunk ten feet below the floor of the 
basement. But, before a footing is put in, steel bars must be 
driven down at least ten feet below the base of the footing. 
If the bar strikes an obstruction it must be driven in two other 
places until the extent of the obstruction is ascertained. What- 
ever settling the building does, the aim is to have it uniform— 
hence, the provision for the driving of hundreds of steel rods or 
bars in tests. 

The temple of Solomon was no more carefully built than 
will be the home of the Supreme Court. It is to cost between 
$9,000,000 and $10,000,000. On account of the care taken in the 
making of the plans, builders are anxious to get contracts. The 
successful man will be able to proclaim that he was good enough 
to get a contract for work on such a carefully planned structure. 
Unsuccessful bidders for the foundation, therefore, are explain- 
ing that the successful man made a very low bid—something 
like $89,000—on the theory that the advertising value would be 
equal to the probable loss on the contract. The Library of 
Congress was built at relatively low cost because the army 
engineer in charge said the advertising value to successful bid- 
ders would be great. He practically made the artists, who 
decorated the interior, work for nothing on that account.— 
A. EB. H. 


I. C. C. SHOULD HELP ITSELF 
(By Thomas F,. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 


In his dissenting expression attached to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Docket No. 17000, part 4A, dealing with 
petroleum rates in the southwest, Chairman Brainerd says of 
the rates prescribed by the majority in that case: 


The level of the rates prescribed for interstate application ex- 
ceeds that which the carriers have heretofore been permitted to charge 
under orders issued by us in many cases affecting traffic from the 
southwest to western trunk line territory. Moreover, the level of the 
prescribed rates exceeds the basis which we have used in awarding 
reparation to shippers on account of damages alleged to have been 
suffered by reason of the exaction by the carrier of unreasonable 
rates. 


To the same case Commissioner Lewis attached a dissenting- 
in-part expression in which he says: 


I consider the rates here prescribed for the southwest to be rea- 
sonable and as high as the traffic will at present bear and have voted 
for them for that reason, but to be below the level of maximum 
reasonable rates measured by transportation standards. 


An award of “reparation” by the Commission is an award 
of “damages” for a “tort.” Chairman Brainerd objects to the 
new rates prescribed in this case, among other reasons, because 
they are higher than rates upon which the Commission had 
previously awarded “damages” because they were “tunreason- 
able.” Commissioner Lewis, on the other hand, thinks the new 
rates are lower than reasonable maxima measured by trans- 
portation standards. The fact to keep in mind is that the Com- 
mission has awarded “damages” for a “tort” which the majority 
now finds to have been no “tort,” and which, in Commissioner 
Lewis’ opinion, is even less a “tort” than the majority deems to 
be. 

In his dissenting opinion to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Docket 18194, involving rates on wool from the southwest, 
Commissioner Mahaffie says: 


Many of the rates assailed were prescribed by us in previous 
cases. In my opinion, carriers should not be mulcted in damages 
where we have prescribed the rates, as under an expression which 
concedes a lack of evidence upon which to make a finding. In 
“Wool Rates Investigation, 1923,’’ 91, I. C. C. 285, at page 265, we 
said: “Rates to intermediate points of destination should bear a fair 
relationship to those herein found reasonable to the north Atlantic 
ports. The testimony was confined very largely to the rates appli- 
cable to Boston, and the evidence is insufficient to warrant a definite 
finding as to the rates to intermediate points.’’ Whereas the majority 
now find that... ‘“‘Here, however, defendants failed without good 
reason to revise their rates to the territory intermediate to Boston 
and the other north Atlantic ports in harmony with our findings in 
the ‘1923 case’ and the ‘Iowa case.’ ”’ 


Here we have a reverse situation. The Commission now 
finds, as Commissioner Mahaffie points out, that it was a “tort” 
for the railroads to charge rates which the Commission itself 
prescribed as reasonable and to charge rates which it could 
not upon the evidence condemn, and it awards “damages” for 
this tort. This the commissioner cannot approve. 


In its report to Congress for 1930, the Commission pointed 
out that its docket was badly congested with “reparation” cases. 
Between the date of passage of the transportation act (March 
1, 1920) and October 31, 1930, the Commission decided 9,231 
rate cases. Of these cases 6,367—69 per cent—involved claims 
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for “damages” for payment of illegal rates and charges. [fp the 
same report the Commission said: 


The increased number and complexity of these so-called re 
tion cases have so encroached upon our time and ener ies ye 
deprive us of adequate time for the thorough consideration of the 
many larger and more important problems continually comin fhe 
fore us. ... The burden of reparation cases has become heavy and 
some measure of relief is required in the public interest, . 


There is no doubt of it. But the expressions quoted above 
tend to throw some light on the causes—or some of the cauges— 
of the clogging of the Commission’s docket with “damage” 
claims. And they suggest that the Commission has in its ow, 
hands the power to abate what has become a nuisance, 4) 
that it has to do is to require of claimants the kind of proof 
that would be necessary in a court of law to warrant an award 
of damages, and draw a sharp line between the duty of pre. 
scribing rates for public use and the duty of adjudicating Dri- 
vate damages. Would a court be likely to award “damages” 
on the basis of a rate in force today and a year or two later 
without demonstrated change of conditions, find that rate to be 
less than maximum? Would a court be likely to award “dam. 
ages” on a rate which it had itself prescribed in the past’ 
Would a court be likely to award “damages” on a rate anything 
less than the highest possible rate that could, all things cop. 
sidered, have been reasonably charged? 

This writer ventures to repeat what he said on this subject 
in this column last autumn: 

Relief of the docket cannot in all human probability be expected 
from the legislative authority and that for obvious reasons, it can 
come, if at all, only at the hands of the regulating authority 
itself, and that only by the application of more strictly judicia] 
standards in the matter of the proof necessary to sustain a claim 
for money damages. Common sense and elementary principles of 
equity point in that direction. 

The Commission will have to help itself in this matter, for 
it is reasonably clear that it can expect no help from Congress 


DIRECTOR GENERAL'S REPORT 


The annual report of A. W. Mellon, as Director General of 
Railroads, for the calendar year 1930, shows that the net profit 
and loss deficit growing out of the federal operation of trans. 
portation systems, including payments in connection with final 
settlements, amounted to $1,092,584,354.56 as of December 31, 
1930. This represented a reduction of $14,397,897.35 as compared 
with December 31, 1925, and, according to the report, indicated 
that the income had been greater than the disbursements in 
the five-year period by that amount. 

“The major portion of such excess income is represented by 
interest and dividends received which alone amounted to 
$12,000,000, accrued during the five-year period,” said Mr. Mellon, 
adding that the total expenses of the administration for that 
period amounted to $929,279.03, which represented 6.4 per cent 
of the net income of $14,397,897. 

“I desire to especially commend the Assistant Director Gen- 
eral and general solicitor, Mr. Sidney F. Andrews, and his able 
staff, without whose loyal and efficient work the results out: 
lined in this report could not have been obtained,” said Mr. 
Mellon. 

The summary of the report, in part, follows: 





"During the calendar year 1930 there were 499 suits and claims, 
involving $1,855,101.82, finally closed. Of these, 136 were suits and 
proceedings against the director general for $737,633.41 (exclusive of 
those before the Interstate Commerce Commission), disposed of at 2 
cost of $83,686.94, or approximately 11 per cent. There were 1? 
proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission for repara- 
tion, amounting to $295,467.06, disposed of at a cost of $83,115.16, 
or approximately 27% per cent; 136 suits and claims on behalf of the 
director general, for $421,544.54, from which there was collected 
$65,899.01, or approximately 11 per cent; and 215 judgments, In- 
volving $400,456.81, of little or no value on account of the financial 
condition of the debtors, disposed of, resulting in the collection of 
$4,335.86. From all sources, there was collected during the year 
$4,533,880.52, consisting of cash collections of $109,212.84, with credits 
direct to the director general’s appropriation of $4,424,667.68. ; 

The total operating expenses of the administration for the year 
1930 amounted to $58,953.39, representing a reduction from that item 
for the year 1929 of $21,657.49, or 27 per cent. The pay roll fm 
1929 was $69,847.76, and for 1930 was $54,688, a reduction of $15,159.76, 
or 22 per cent. The number of employes on the pay roll remaine, 
practically the same as for preceding year: 14. A further sma 
reduction will be made during the current year. 

Litigation, etc., undisposed of—On December 31, 1930, there oe 
mained unadjusted 380 suits, claims, and_ proceedings against ims 
director general, involving $1,513,318.74, and 160 in which he cla ~ 
a total of $1,014,723.69. There were also 466 unsatisfied judgmen's 
in favor of the director general amounting to $306,834.24. ” 

Disposal of suits and claims by law department—From January 
1926, to December 31, 1930, there were 6,812 suits, claims, and Pes 
ceedings pending against the director general, involving $36,619,010. od 
of which 6,438, involving $35,105,696.81, have been finally dispos 
of at a cost of $3,340,929.9L dings 

During the same period, there were 7,970 suits, claims, proceetage’ 
and judgments in favor of the director general, involving $7,539, @ of, 
of which 7,344, involving $6,218,150.62, have been finally dispose¢ 
resulting in the collection of $1,246,651.39. aminis- 

Operating expenses—Operating expenses of the Railroad Admit. 
tration for year 1926 were $470,527.99. Such expenses for year 
were $58,953.39. The number of employes on January 1 
182. On December 31, 1930, the number was 14. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
lca aaa eee eee ee 


BANANAS TO WYOMING 


In two reports written by Commissioner Lewis, the Com- 
nission, by division 5, has prescribed rates on bananas, effective 
on or before June 5, from El Paso, Tex., to Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
from New Orleans, La., Galveston, Tex., and El Paso, Tex., to 
casper, Wyo. The reports are No. 22729, Public Service Com- 
nission of the State of Wyoming et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
volving the rates from Ei Paso to Cheyenne, and No. 22790, 
chamber of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
a al, involving the rates from New Orleans, Galveston and El 
paso to Casper. 

In each of the reports Commissioner Lewis took occasion 
to state that, individually, he was of opinion “‘that practically all 
janana rates in this country are too low.” 

“Transportation conditions, including special and expedited 
services, Value, and the fact that here is a commodity that 
ould stand a higher level of rates without burden to shippers or 
consumers if it were made general, all justify such higher 
evel,” said he. “It is unnecessary to reiterate the analysis con- 
tained in the writer’s dissent in the Dawson Produce case, 101 
.¢. C. 126, and other cases. The decision in this case is based 
m decisions of the Commission to which individual opinions 
must bow. Commissioner Tate authorizes a statement that he is 
of the same opinion.” 

In No. 22729, the finding is, with respect to rates from El 
Paso to Cheyenne, that over the routes over which a rate of 
$1,095 applies to Denver and over the Colorado & Southern or 
Union Pacific beyond, the assailed rate to Cheyenne is and for 
the future will be unduly prejudicial to complainant and unduly 
preferential of its competitors at Denver to the extent that it is 
more than 11 cents higher than the rate contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from El Paso to Denver. The Com- 
nission further finds that the present rate of $1.345 to Cheyenne 
isnot unreasonable, but that the $1.455 rate charged on certain 
of complainant’s shipments was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded $1.345 a 100 pounds, and that complainant, Stacy- 
Vorwerk Company, is entitled to reparation. 

In No. 22790, the finding is that the rates assailed were, are 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
have exceeded or may exceed $1.70 from New Orleans, La., and 
$1.60 from Galveston, Tex., and El Paso, Tez., to Casper, Wyo., 
and that Stacy Schlenk Company is entitled to reparation, on 
carload shipments consigned to it. As to other shipments repara- 
tion was denied. The rates assailed were $1.875 from Mobile, 
— and New Orleans, $1.73 from Galveston, and $1.76 from 

‘aso. 


sROUND LIMESTONE FROM BARBER, VA. 


In a report written by Commissioner Farrell, in No. 22771, 
falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al., embracing also 
4 sub-number, Same vs. Pennsylvania et al., the Commission, 
ty division 5, has prescribed rates and awarded reparation on 
round limestone, from Barber, Va., to various destinations, 
elective on or before May 20, except as to rates from Barber 
0 points in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois which have been found 
hot unreasonable. 

In the title complaint the Commission found that the rates 
from Barber, Va., via interstate routes to points in southern 
‘lassification territory on and north of that part of the line of 
the Seaboard Air Line extending from Jacksonville to River 
Junction, Fla., had been, were and would be for the future unjust 
ald Unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed or 
eet exceed rates made by the use of a distance scale set 
orth In appendix A of the report, plus arbitraries applied ex- 
clusively to transportation on short and weak lines, and that 
he lainant was entitled to reparation. For singleline hauls 
€ tates begin with 80 cents a net ton, minimum weight 60,000 
a for 20 miles, and up to 60 miles 10 cents is added for 
; ar block. For 80 miles the rate is $1.30, and 10 cents 
st _ for each 20-mile block to 120 miles, at which the rate 
At yy At 140 miles the rate is $1.65 and at 170 miles, $1.80. 
al Miles the rate is $1.90 and 10 cents is added for each 
359 nd block up to 320 miles, at which the rate is $2.30. At 
block €s the rate is $2.40 and 10 cents is added for each 30-mile 
the hag to 470 miles, at which the rate is $2.80. At 500 miles 
map 7". is $2.90 and 10 cents is added for each 40-mile block 
begin = miles, at which the rate is $3.50. The joint-line rates 
re tay th $0 cents for 20 miles and 10 cents is added for each 

@ block up to 60 miles, at which the rate is $1.30. At 





80 miles the joint-line rate is $1.40 and 10 cents is added for 
each 20-mile block up to 170 miles, at which the rate is $1.80. 
For 200 miles and over the joint-line rates are the same as 
the single-line rates heretofore set forth. 

In the subnumber, the Commission made the finding as to 
the rates from Barber to points in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
above set forth, and that the rates from Barber to points in 
Virginia, via interstate routes, and in West Virginia, which are 
in eastern trunk line territory, and to points in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York, had been, were and would be for the future unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or might 
exceed rates constructed by the use of distance scales appearing 
in appendix B of the report, plus arbitraries applicable exclu- 
sively to transportation on short and weak lines and that com- 
plainant was entitled to reparation. For singleline hauls the 
rates begin with 65 cents for 20 miles and progress for each 
‘10-mile block with the addition of 10 cents, making the rate at 
60 miles $1.05. At 70 miles the rate is $1.15; 80 miles, $1.20; 
90 miles, $1.25; 100 miles, $1.30, and 120 miles, $1.40. At 140 
miles the rate is $1.45 and for each 20-mile block up to 500 
miles 5 cents is added, the scale running out at $2.40 for 500 
miles. For joint-line hauls the rates begin with 75 cents for 
20 miles and 10 cents is added for each 10-mile block up to 70 
miles, at which the rate is $1.25. At 80 miles the rate is $1.30; 
90 miles, $1.35; 100 miles, $1.35, and 120 miles, $1.40. Thereafter 
5 cents is added for each 20-mile block, the scale running out 
at 500 miles with $2.40. 

In computing distances for application of the scales, the 
Commission said the shortest routes over which carload traffic 
could be moved without transfer of lading should be used and 
that carriers under common management or control should be 
considered one line. 


ICE PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


In a report written by Commissioner Eastman, in I. and 8S. 
No. 3315, charges for protective services and equipment, the 
Commission has found justified the proposed increased charges 
on shipments from southern territory to the north, transported 
subject to Rules Nos. 240 and/or 250 of the perishable protec- 
tive tariff. Rule No. 240 is the one applicable to cars with ice 
in the bunkers billed “Do not re-ice,” and Rule No. 250 is ap- 
plicable to cars pre-cooled and pre-iced by the shipper. 


Proposed increased charges on shipments transported with 
ice in the body of the car subject to Rule No. 243 have been 
found not justified. A like finding has been made in respect 
of charges applicable under proposed Rule No. 251 for the use 
of refrigerator cars. Charges under the proposed Rule No. 252 
for the use of refrigerator cars has been found justified, except 
when refrigerator cars are furnished for the convenience of 
carriers in lieu of box cars. 

This suspension proceeding, to a certain extent, is an out- 
growth of the Commission’s decision in Refrigeration Charges 
on Fruits, etc., from the South, 151 I. C. C. 649, and 172 I. C. C. 
3, known as the Southeastern case. In that case the charges 
for extended refrigeration service on fruits, vegetables, berries 
and melons from points in Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia to destinations in trunk line and New England terri- 
tories, were found unreasonable, and new charges were pre- 
scribed for the future. 

Rule 240 of the perishable protective tariff provides, in part, 
that when carload shipments of fruits, vegetables, berries, mel- 
ons or other perishable freight to which section 2 of that tariff 
is applicable are forwarded with ice in the bunkers under “Do 
not re-ice” instructions, a charge will be made of $5 a car if 
the journey from the point of first icing is confined within the 
limits of a single origin group, $7.50 if it is confined within the 
limits of two contiguous origin groups, and in all other instances 
20 per cent of the stated charge for standard refrigeration 
service which would otherwise be applicable. These charges 
are in addition to charges at the section 4 rate a ton for any 
bunker ice supplied by the carriers at the shipper’s order. 

Under rule No. 243 like charges are assessed when carload 
shipments are tendered for transportation with ice in the body of 
car, not including ice in packages with the freight, when moving 
under either stated charges for standard refrigeration service 
under rule No. 240, or without ice in the bunkers. 

Shippers are permitted to place in the body of the car at 
the point of origin a maximum of 9,600 pounds of ice on carload 
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shipments of cauliflower and brocolli, or a maximum of 7,500 
pounds of ice on other vegetables in straight or mixed carloads. 
The practice is known as top icing. 

Under rule No. 250 like charges are assessed on carload ship- 
ments of citrus fruits and/or vegetables originating in Florida 
which have been pre-cooled by shippers in a regularly estab- 
lished pre-cooling plant and loaded into a car pre-iced by the 
shipper at the station where the pre-cooling plant is situated, if 
such shipments are forwarded in carload lots under instructions 
“Do not re-ice.” 

Commissioner Eastman said it would be noted that under 
these rules when shipments moved beyond the limits of two con- 
tiguous origin groups a charge equal to 20 per cent of the stated 
charges for standard refrigeration service would be assessed. 
Reductions required in the Southeastern case brought down 
these added charges. The carriers thought that the added 
charges should not be reduced. Therefore, they filed schedules 
establishing specific charges between the same points equiva- 
lent to 20 per cent of the stated charges in effect immediately 
prior to the reduction, these specific charges to be applicable 
to shipments moving beyond the second origin group under the 
provisions of rules Nos. 240, 243 and 250. 

The Commission considering the cost studies placed in the 
record came to the conclusion that the increases proposed under 


rules Nos. 240 and/or 250 were justified, but that those under 


243 had not been justified. 

Rules Nos. 251 and 252 were proposed for the first time in 
the schedules suspended by the order in this proceeding. They 
provided for the imposition of charges ranging from $7.50 to 
$16 a car for each trip for the service of furnishing such a Car. 
The Commission said with regard to proposed rule No. 251, that 
the movement of citrus fruits and vegetables from Florida in 
refrigerator cars was practically universal and that there could 
be no doubt that the line-haul rates were or should be predi- 
cated upon the use of such cars. In making that decision the 
Commission followed the principles laid down in prior cases 
in which it was pointed out that refrigerator cars were the 
usual equipment for such shipments and that therefore no 
charge predicated on the assumption that special equipment was 
being provided could be justified. 

In respect of proposed rule No. 252, the report said a differ- 
ent situation was presented. Refrigerator cars, it said, were 
desired by shippers for the movement of citrus fruit products, 
including citrus fruit juice and canned grapefruit to some destina- 
tions and not to others and in certain seasons in the year and 
not in others. Only about 60 per cent of canned grapefruit and 
products of that sort, the report said, were shipped in refrig- 
erator cars. Commissioner Eastman said that it further seemed 
clear that the line-haul rates applicable on some shipments 
were not fixed in contemplation of refrigerator cars being used. 
In these circumstances, he said, it seemed proper that when 
refrigerator cars were ordered by shippers and were not fur- 
nished for the convenience of the carriers a reasonable charge 
should be assessed to cover the use of the refrigerator cars in 
lieu of ordinary box cars. 


PAPER BOXES AND PAPERBOARD 


Findings as to rates and minimum weights on solid paper- 
board and paper boxes, not corrugated, and as to weights on 
corrugated paper boxes and corrugated paperboard, involving 
both increases and reductions in the rates and changes in the 
minimum weights, have been made by the Commission, division 
5, in No. 22145, Consolidated Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
effective on or before June 15. 

Complainant, situated at Monroe, Mich., alleged that the 
rates on paper boxes, made of fiberboard, pulpboard, or straw- 
board, corrugated and not corrugated, k. d. flat, and on paper- 
board (chipboard, strawboard, wood pulpboard and similar paper 
boards) corrugated and not corrugated, from Monroe to Kansas 
City, Mo., and Omaha, Neb., had been and were unreasonable, 
unduly preferential of competitors at Muncie, Anderson, Hart- 
ford City, Marion, and Wabash, Ind., and at certain points in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and unduly prejudicial to 
complainant. There were several interveners. The Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company, situated at Sandusky, O., asked that the 
same reductions be required from Sandusky as might be re- 
quired from Monroe. Sandusky now takes the same rates as 
Monroe to Kansas City and Omaha. The Commission said the 
— assailed were 45.5 cents on the board and 50.5 on the 

oxes. 

The Commission said the combination basis, on which the 
rates assailed were made, should be discontinued. It said com- 





plainant and the intervener at Sandusky were entitled to reason- 
able through rates, subject to minima that could be loaded in 
standard 36 foot cars, with the rates from Monroe properly 
related to those from the competing Indiana points alleged to 
be preferred. 


It said it was of the view that the percentages of 
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first class approved in West Virginia Pulp & Paper (o vs 

O., 165 I. C. C. 349, applied to the first class rates prescrib B. & 
Western Trunk Line Class rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, would me = 
maximum reasonable bases for rates on solid Paperboard 
paper boxes, not corrugated, but that the rates assaileq on = 
rugated paperboard and on corrugated paper boxes wer pad 
unreasonable. It said the rates on the corrugated pom “~ 
should be somewhate higher than those on the solid mat on 
Because the findings would require both increases and ne 
tions, the Commission said the prescribed reductions might sed 
fairly be given retroactive application. The findings — 


We find that the rates assailed from Monroe and Sandusky 
corrugated paper boxes and on corrugated paperboard on Y on 
and are not unreasonable and that the carload minimum oe 
in connection with such rates has not resulted in untesseeane 
charges in the past, but that such carload minimum on shine 
from Monroe and Sandusky for the future will be unreasonahe 
the extent that it exceeds or may exceed 24,000 pounds, subj of 
rule 34 of the western classification. — wv 

We further find that the rates assailed on those commodities 
for the future will be unduly preferential of shippers at ey 
Anderson, and Marion, Ind., and unduly prejudicial to complainar 
to the extent that the rates on corrugated paper boxes, in carloads 
from Monroe are less favorably related to those from the Indian; 
points than would result from the application from all of those 
points of rates made 35 per cent of the first-class rates prescribed 
in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, supra, minimum 24,000 pounds 
subject to rule 34; and to the extent that the rates on corrugated 
paperboard, in carloads, from Monroe are less favorably related t 
those from the Indiana points than would result from the application 
from all of those points of rates made 32.5 per cent of said first. 
class rates, subject to said minimum. “ss 

We further find that the rates assailed on paper boxes not 
corrugated, and on paperboard, not corrugated, from Monroe and 
Sandusky were not unreasonable in the past, but that for the 
future they will be unreasonable to the extent that they may ex. 
ceed on the paper boxes 27.5 per cent, and on the paperboards 95 
per cent of the first class rates prescribed from and to the same 
points in Western Trunk-Line Class Rates, supra, subject to a car- 
load minimum weight not exceeding 40,000 pounds in each instance: 
and that for the future they will also be unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant and unduly preferential of shippers at Muncie, Anderson, 
and Marion to the extent that the rates from Monroe are less 
favorably related to those from the former points than would result 
from the uniform application on those commodities from all of those 
points of the said percentages of said first class rates to Kansas 
City and Omaha, subject to a uniform minimum weight not exceeding 
10,000 pounds. 


CEMENT TO COLORADO, ETC. 


Holding that complainants are now practically excluded 
from the Colorado and Wyoming cement markets by the “present 
distorted adjustment,” the Commission, by division 4, in a report 
written by Commissioner Eastman in No. 22020, Iola Cement 
Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has pre 
scribed rates to be made effective on or before June 5 designed 
to give complainants an opportunity to sell in the markets men- 
tioned. 

Complainants, members of the Iola Cement Mills Traffic 
Association, make cement at Chanute, Kan., Dewey, Okla., and 
Humboldt, Kan. They alleged that the rates on cement from 
those points and from Fredonia, Iola, Independence and Mildred, 
Kan., all in the so-called Kansas gas belt, to points in Colorado 
on and east of the so-called Colorado common-point line extend: 
ing from the Wyoming border south through Greeley, Denver. 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad, including Canon City and 
Golden, Colo., and stations intermediate thereto, and to points 
in southeastern Wyoming on the Union Pacific east of and in- 
cluding Laramie, and on the Burlington east of and including 
Cheyenne, were unjust and unreasonable, and, as compared with 
the state rates on cement to the same destinations from Port: 
land, Concrete and Boettcher, Colo., and Laramie, Wy0., and the 
interstate rates from Laramie to the Colorado destinations, and 
from the Colorado points named to the Wyoming destinations. 
were unduly prejudicial to complainants and unduly preferential 
of shippers situated at Portland, Concrete, Boettcher and 
Laramie. 


After reviewing contentions of complainants as to unreason: 
ableness of the rates assailed, Commissioner Eastman said 2 
finding of unreasonableness was not warranted by the evidence 
and added: 


The principal issue is with respect to the relation between the 
rates assailed, on the one hand, and the rates from Portland, oad 
tcher and Laramie, on the other. The intrastate rates from a. 
land and Boettcher to most of the destinations in Colorado, the I a 
state rates from Laramie to destinations in Colorado on the = ie 
Pacific, with some exceptions, and the intrastate rates from gen 
to four destinations on the Union Pacific, including Cheyenne, > 
substantially lower than the scale IV rates for the distances or 
volved, the rates to destinations along the the Colorado es 
point line from Denver south through Pueblo and Trinidad Vaderong moe 
the greatest departures from the scale. For example, the = miles 
Portland to Denver is 8 cents, whereas for the distance of ae scale 
the scale IV rate is 16 cents. It is these departures from t 4 that 
IV basis, claimed by complainants to be wholly unwarranted, 
are at the bottom of complainants’ grievance. 


r carriers 


Commissioner Eastman said it was not unusual fo arket3 


to afford producing points far distant from consuming m 
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e concession in rates in order to permit them to compete 
iy some measure with producing points more favorably situated, 
though this practice had very generally been abandoned under 
oe Commission’s decisions in the case of cement, and with 
spparent approval of the industry. Here, however, he con- 
‘oued, the Situation was just the reverse, for it was the nearby 
coints rather than those far distant that were being given the 
oncession. He said this concession was defended on the ground 
‘hat it Was necessary because of the difficult conditions under 
shich the Colorado and Wyoming plants operated. After fur- 
her discussion of that phase of the matter, the commissioner 
wid the Commission had insufficient information to enable it 
» pass on the commercial need for the concession. 

“Moreover,” said he, “we do not believe that it is our func- 
jon to pass upon such matters. It is rather our duty to adjust 
ates fairly to transportation conditions. To quote the oft-cited 
expression of the court in Interstate Commerce Commission vs. 
jifenbaugh, 222 U. S. 42 (32 S. Ct. Rep. 23), ‘the law does not 
attempt to equalize fortune, opportunities, or abilities.’” 
~ Ip his discussion of the discrimination phase of the case, 
ymmissioner Eastman said the position of the Wyoming mills 
wemed to be that it was economically unsound for complainants 
o ship several hundred miles into a comparatively small market 
shen the nearby mills could more than supply the needs of their 
tiguous territory. On that point he said: 


som 


But it is not our duty to determine what selling policy is eco- 
wmiecally sound for these mills. Rather it is our duty to see to it that 
‘eight rates are fairly adjusted. After consideration of all of the 
idence We are of the opinion that it has been shown that com- 
sainants are injured by the present distored adjustment. Clearly 
they are now practically excluded from the Colorado and Wyoming 
markets, and there appears to be a fair chance that this situation 
sould be changed to their advantage if the rates were readjusted 
jn a fairer basis. They are entitled to the benefit of this oppor- 
tunity. 


The conclusions and findings of the Commission follow: 


Although the destination territory in question is in cement scale 
lv territory, Denver is a much more important point of consumption 
thn most of the destinations in that territory, and the same is true 
» a lesser extent of the other Colorado common points. On the 
shoe we believe that the establishment of rates from the Colorado 
nd Wyoming mills based on an average of scales III and IV would 
rmove the undue preference and prejudice of which complaint is 
nade, This would result in rates from Portland, Boettcher and 
laramie to Denver of 14.5, 11.5 and 15 cents, respectively. And the 
iifference in distance as between Portland and Laramie is sufficiently 
mall so that there is no sufficient reason why defendant the Union 
Pacific should not make the rate from Laramie 14.5 cents also, if it 
isires to do so. 

We find that the rates assailed from the complaining points are 
not unreasonable. 

We further find that the rates on cement in carloads, from 
Dewey, Okla., and Chanute, Humboldt, Fredonia, Iola, Independence, 
and Mildred, Kans., to the destination territory hereinbefore de- 
«ribed are, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to ship- 
pers at the above-named origin points, and that the corresponding 
rates from Portland and Boettcher, Colo., and Laramie, Wyo., to 
the same destination territory are, and for the future will be unduly 
weferential of shippers at those points to the extent that the rates 
‘om Portland, Boettcher, and Laramie are less than rates based upon 
the average of cement scales III and IV prescribed in Western Cement 
Rates (48 I. C. C. 201), subject to a carload minimum weight of 50,000 
junds, which rates we find will be just and reasonable for the 
vansportation of the intrastate traffic here involved in the states 
if Colorado and Wyoming, respectively; provided, however, that the 
rte from Laramie to Denver, Colo., may be made the same as the 
fate from Portland to the same destination. 


Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said: 


It is shown that complainants are at a 
- ; : some 500 miles in distance, in reaching the 
‘stnation territory here considered, with a difference of approxi- 
mately 20 cents in the rates. It is further shown that in many in- 
siances the Kansas mills control the price of this commodity, which 
singe is met by shippers having the intrastate rates. In my opinion, 
s¢ majority finding is contrary to the equalization rule quoted from 
¢ Diffenbaugh case, supra. 


COTTON AND LUMBER ADJUSTMENT 


__ The Commission, by division 3, in a supplemenetal report, 
mitten by Commissioner Porter, in No. 16000, Port Arthur 
wamber of Commerce & Shipping vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et 
“ has reversed the finding in the prior report, 169 I. C. C. 753, 
,, spect of rates on lumber and other forest products taking 
— rates or rates related thereto, for export or coastwise 
ne from points on the Missouri Pacific south of Alex- 
he 1a, La., to and including Pawnee, La., to Port Arthur, Tex. 
gees finding is that they are urduly prejudicial in their 
— to the extent they exceed or may exceed the rates 
nat to etaly maintained from the same points to Beau- 
m... supplemental report corrects the previous finding with 
Athy to rates on imported cotton bale covering from Port 

r to Cleveland, Livingston, Lufkin, Nacogd-ces, and Timp- 


M. Tex. and vacates the original order with respect to rates 
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on cotton from the southwest to Port Arthur for export or coast- 
wise movement. The report said that upon further considera- 
tion the Commission found that its order herein with respect to 
the assailed rates on cotton to Port Arthur, at least for the 
present, should be vacated and set aside. It further said that 
the prior finding with respect to the rates on imported bags and 
bagging, carloads, from Port Arthur to Cleveland, Livingston, 
Lufkin, Nacogdoches, and Timpson, Tex., was in error. It was 
corrected to find that the assailed rates on imported cotton bale 
covering from Port Arthur to the destinations named, on the 
Southern Pacific, were and for the future would be unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded or might exceed the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from Gal- 
veston and Texas City, Tex., to the same destinations. 

In the original report the Commission made its findings on 
the theory that the rates in question were based on distance 
scales. The railroads called the Commission’s attention to the 
fact that since the hearing in this case the rates applicable on 
cotton from points within 210 miles from Port Arthur to Houston 
and Galveston had been materially modified so that they were 
no longer on the basis of any distance scale, and that it would 
therefore be impossible to comply with the finding. The rail- 
roads also, said Mr. Porter, pointed out that finding No. 2, in 
the prior report, was in conflict with the Commission’s recent 
requirements in Rate Structure Investigation, part 3, Hoch-Smith, 
cotton, 165 I. C. C. 595, in that while the finding in this case 
required from the states named the same rates to Port Arthur 
as to Houston and Galveston in the Hoch-Smith cotton case the 
Commission required the same general level of cotton rates 
from all points in the southwest to all Texas ports. 

The findings and order of December 4, 1930, in this case 
have been modified textually to bring them into harmony with 
the new findings. The Commission said, however, that in all 
respects the order of December 4, 1930, as modified by the order 
of February 11, 1931, should remain in full force and effect. 
No new date was set upon which tariffs required in this case 
had to be made effective. 


REDUCED RATES JUSTIFIED 


In I. and S. 3510, various commodities from and to certain 
points on the Norfolk Southern, the Commission, by division 3, 
has found justified reduced water-and-rail and all-rail rates on 
several hundred commodities between eastern North Carolina 
points on the coastal section of the Norfolk Southern, on the one 
hand, and Norfolk and Newport News, Virginia, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Providence, and Boston, on the other. The Norfolk 
Southern proposed the rates to meet competition of all-water 
lines and motor truck lines. The Commission said the record 
failed to show conclusively that the rates would be unduly de- 
structive of water competition and that it. did not appear that 
they would be subversive of the public interest. The rates 
range from 20 to 25 per cent under present rates. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Molding Sand 

No. 23421, Fulton Sylphon Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. 
By division 5. Rate, molding sand, Hardy, Ind., to Knoxville, 
Tenn., inapplicable. Applicable rate, $2.68 a net ton, not un- 
reasonable. Rate, molding sand, Sandale, Ind., to Knoxville, 
Tenn., was, is and for future will be unreasonable to extent 
it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed $2.68. Reparation of $43.51 
awarded. Order for future effective on or before June 4. Com- 
missioner Farrell, concurring in part, concurred in the result 
because he thought the rates assailed were and had been, in 
the past, unreasonable to the extent that they were and had 
been greater than $2.68 a net ton. For reasons stated in his 
dissenting expression in Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. C. & O., 
152 I. C. C. 351, 353, however, he was unable to concur in the 
application made by the majority of what is known as the Sligo 
rule. 

Grain and Products 


No. 23597, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, grain, Kansas points 
to Coffeyville, Kan., there milled in transit and the products 
thereof shipped to Louisiana and Mississippi destinations, not 
unreasonable. Commission said rates assailed were to some 
extent improperly related to the rates from Oklahoma, but that 
they were not shown to have been unreasonable. It said as 
rates for the future from and to the points considered had been 
prescribed in Grain and Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619, no find- 
ing for the future was necessary. 


Mules 
No. 23702, Burnett-Yount Horse and Mule Co. vs. Ft. W. 
& D. C. et al. By division 5. Rate, mules, Wellington, Tex., 
to North Fort Worth, Tex., over interstate routes, unreasonable 
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to the extent it exceeded 41 cents. Reparation of $107.64 
awarded. Commissioners Lewis and Tate concurred because of 
the Commission’s conclusions in Missouri Portland Cement Co. 
vs. D. G,, 88 I. C. C. 492, and General Grinding Wheel Corpora- 
tion vs. Southern, 169 I. C. C. 83. 


Crude Coal Tar 


No. 23780, International Combustion Tar & Chemical Cor- 
poration vs. C. of N. J. et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. 
Rate, crude coal tar, Pittsburgh, Clairton, and Woodlawn, Pa., 
and Weirton, ‘W. Va., to Newark, N. J., not shown to have been 
unreasonable. 

Apples 

No. 23255, Northwest Potato Exchange vs. G. N. et al. By 
division 4. Complaint dismissed. Charges, six carloads of 
apples, in boxes, Kalispell, Mont., to New York, N. Y., applicable. 
Applicable charges not shown to have been or to be unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complainant assailéd estimated weight 
of 49.5 pounds a box and sought reparation to basis of actual 
weight. 

Gun Wad Felt 


No. 23204, Peters Cartridge Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, gun wad felt, Newark, N. J., and Peabody, 
Mass., to Kings Mills, O., and East Alton, IIl., applicable except 
as to one shipment and not unreasonable in the past, but are 
and will be unreasonable for the future to the extent they exceed 
the fourth class rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, contemporan- 
eously maintained from and to the same points subject to Rule 
34 of the official classification. Reparation of $9.29 on one ship- 
ment awarded Western Cartridge Co. on account of inapplicable 
charges from Peabody, Mass., to East Alton, Ill., on which rate of 
$1.075 was applicable. Chairman Brainerd concurred except as 
to the finding that the rates were not unreasonable in the past. 
Order for future effective on or before June 4. 


Salt 


No. 21005, Bond & Nohl Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
the Commission on further hearing. Findings respecting rate 
on salt, Hutchinson, Kan., to Espanola, N. M., 152 I. C. C. 447, 
modified in part. In original report division 2 found rate on 
two shipments of salt from Hutchinson to Espanola had been 
and would be unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 40 cents 
a hundred pounds and reparation was awarded on that basis. 
On petition of Denver & Rio Grande Western case was reopened 
for further hearing. Finding now is that rate charged over 
route via Santa Fe, N. M., was, is and for the future will be 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 49 
cents. Complainant entitled to reparation of $51.90. Rate ap- 
plicable to shipment which moved via Pueblo, Colo., unreason- 
able to extent it exceeded 57 cents. Collection of outstanding 
undercharge on that shipment should be waived. Commission 
said it would seem doubtful whether shipments would move 
over this route under a rate higher than maintained over the 
route via Santa Fe and under those circumstances the future 
maintenance of the 57-cent rate over that route would not be 
required. Findings without prejudice to any different conclu- 
sions reached in general salt investigation now pending. Com- 
missioner McManamy noted a dissent. Order for future effec- 
tive on or before June 4. 


Beverages and Bottles 


No. 20220, Jackson Brewing Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
division 3, on further hearing. Findings in prior report, 153 
I. C. C. 151, as to rates on beverages, New Orleans, La., to Mad- 
ison, Tallahassee and Quincy, Fla., and on returned empty bev- 
erage bottles from Madison, Tallahassee and Quincy to New 
Orleans modified so as to permit establishment of rates con- 
sistent with those now in effect throughout southern territory. 
Commission finds that for the future a reasonable, maximum 
basis for the carload rates assailed will be the class 7 rates on 
beverages, and the class 8 rates on empty returned beverage 
containers. Commission said no order other than one vacating 
its prior order would be entered, but defendants would be ex- 
pected to establish promptly the rates herein found reasonable. 

Stone | 

No. 23125, Bedford-Carthage Stone Corporation vs. C. lL & 
L. By division 5. Rate of 47 cents, undressed stone, including 
stone sawed four sides or less, Bedford, Ind., district to Cisco 
and Houston, Tex., not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Finely Ground Clay 
No. 21165, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. et al. vs 
B. & O. et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, 
carload shipments of finely ground clay, known commercially 
as “aluminum flake,” Barberton, O., to points in Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island not inapplicable or unreasonable. Complainants con- 


tended that aluminum flake was ground fire clay and that, there- 
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fore, the lower rates applicable thereto should have eo 
charged. Commission said record showed aluminum flake “mn 
approximately six times more valuable than ground fire Pring 
and pointed out that it had qualities that distinguished jt from 
ordinary ground fire clay. 


Strawberries 


No. 23214, Power City Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L, o& al 
By division 38. Complainants entitled to reparation on finding 
rates, strawberries, to Hazelton, Pa., unreasonable to extent 
they exceeded 95 cents a crate from Chadbourn, N. C., ang » 
cents a crate from Rose Hill, Teachy and Wallace, N. C., min. 
imum 236 crates. 


Paper Cans or Bottles 


I. and S. No. 3356, classification rating on empty fiberboard 
cans or bottles in southern territory, embracing also No. 29158 
Liquid-tight Paper Container Association et al. vs. A. C. L, et al 
By division 3. Written by Comissioner McManamy. Ratings 
and rates on paper cans or bottles, carloads, in official ang 
western classification territories, assailed in No. 22158, wer 
not and are not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. Proposeg 
increase in carload rating on paper cans in southern classifica. 
tion from third to second class found justified. Order of gys. 
pension in I. and S. No. 3356 vacated as of March 19 and pro. 
ceeding discontinued. 

Cores or Tubes 


No. 23342, National Paper Box Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Ratings of one and one-half 
times first class were and are applicable on cores or tubes, made 
of chipboard and waste paper, in boxes, in less than carloads, 
from Kansas City, Mo., to Monticello, Ind., under western and 
official classifications. Such ratings and rates applicable in con- 
nection therewith were not and are not unreasonable. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8664, authorizing the Pear 
River Valley R. R. Co. to abandon operation under trackage rights 
over a line of railroad in Pearl River county, Miss., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. Nos. 8417 and 8418, authorizing (1) 
the abandonment, as to interstate and foreign commerce, by the 
Ohio River & Western Railway Company of a part of its line of rail- 
road in Belmont ‘and Monroe counties, Ohio, upon condition pre- 
scribed; and (2) the acquisition by the Pittsburg, Ohio Valley & 
Cincinnati Railroad Company and operation by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company of the remainder of the line of railroad of the 
Ohio River & Western Railway Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. No. 8621, authorizing the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company to abandon a line of 
railroad extending from a point in_the village of Maumee north- 
westerly to a point in the city of Toledo, a distance of 5.48 miles, 
and to construct, in lieu thereof, a line of railroad in another loca- 
tion, all in Lucas county, Ohio, approved. a 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7294, authorizing the Roscoe 
Snyder and Pacific Railway Company to issue not exceeding $400,000 
of common stock, consisting of 20,000 shares of the par value of $20 
each, and $200,000 of first refunding mortgage gold bonds, the stock 
and bonds to be respectively delivered pro rata to the holders of the 
applicant’s outstanding common stock and promissory notes In éx- 
change for their holdings, condition prescribed, approved. 





FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8699. Pecos & Northern Texas Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue 4,900 shares of common capital stock, par value 
$100 a share, for delivery to the A. T. & S. F. for payment of in- 
debtedness of $490,000, and to issue one general mortgage bond for 
$9,500,000 for delivery to the A. T. & S. F. in settlement of indebted- 
ness. ; : 

Finance No. 8696. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue promissory notes in aggregate principal 
amount of $400,000, to pay outstanding short term notes or renewals 
thereof, and to provide applicant with additional working capital. 4 

Finance No. 8698. Reading Company asks authority to extend 
service to near Federal Prison, near Lewisburg, Pa., in Union county, 
Pa., less than two miles. P ae 

Finance No. 8700. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon its Midland branch from Goldsboro to Smithfiel’ 
N. C., 21.47 miles. It says the line is practically paralleled by t ; 
Southern and by a hard surfaced highway and that in recent years 
there has been practically no traffic over the line. The — 
proposes to take up all the track with the exception of short — : 
at either end which are to be used for industrial and other railroae 
purposes. — 

Finance No. 8701. North Texas & Santa Fe Railway 700,000 
authority to issue one first mortgage 6 per cent bond for $7 te 
to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in satisfaction of an eau 
amount of indebtedness. 


CONTROL OF B. M. & E. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company, in Finance 
No. 7680, control of Beaver, Meade & Englewood Railroad Cr 
pany, in which the Commission authorized the Missourl- 
sas-Texas to acquire control of the Beaver, Meade & ar page 
has asked the Commission to approve the contract under W — 
it proposes to acquire the line. It says it has agreed wed 
for $920,700 of capital stock and $911,000 of first 10 ae 
bonds a sum in cash equivalent to $22,000 a main line a 
from Beaver to Keyes, Okla. The main line mien ote 
Beaver to Hough has been agreed upon as 65.4 miles and WU 
mileage from Hough to Keyes is to be determined. 
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KANSAS CITY SWITCHING 


The complicated increases in switching charges proposed 
»y the Kansas City Southern and suspended in I. and S. No. 
493, switching at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and related points, 
yave been proposed for condemnation, as having been not justi- 
fed, by Examiner D. C. Dillon, in a report in that suspension 
proceeding, without prejudice, however, to the making of changes 
in accordance With indications carried in his report. The case 
yas heard jointly with the Public Service Commission of 
Missouri. 

The principal changes proposed related to charges for 
reciprocal switching. The Kansas City Southern maintains open 
vam tracks in Kansas City so that a considerable traffic from 
other line haul carriers is switched to the rails of the Kansas 
City Southern. On account of that extra service the Kansas 
(ity Southern conducted a cost study of its switching services 
and then filed tariffs proposing increases for practically all 
grts of switchings that could be performed in a terminal. The 
respondent, the examiner said, asserted that its policy of main- 
taining open team tracks had resulted in the loss to it of a great 
deal of revenue which it otherwise would have received in com- 
ynsation for line haul movement and that for this reason 
charges in excess of those justified by the cost study should be 
permitted. 

Dillon said that giving due consideration to all facts and 
drcumstances a maximum reasonable charge for reciprocal 
switching was $12 from and to each railroad group. He said 
that charges proposed for reciprocal switching to and from in- 
dustry rate groups should not exceed $10.98 between all rail- 
wad groups and rate group 1. He said the present charges for 
reciprocal switching from and to rate groups 4 and 7 should be 
approved. He said that interterminal charges should in no 
instance exceed the reciprocal charges between the same points; 
that the proposed charges for intraterminal switching should be 
approved, and that a maximum reasonable charge for switching 
between track connections with connecting lines and the track 
connection with the Kansas City Public Service Company would 
be $7.50. 

The proposal to increase from $18.50 to $24.50 the minimum 
line haul charge required before the Kansas City Southern would 
absorb the switching charge on less-than-carload freight in lots 
of 6000 pounds or more to connecting lines was given little 
consideration by the parties. The amount proposed, the examiner 
said, was the same as that required by several other lines serv- 
ig Kansas City and was a lesser amount than that required by 
the Wabash and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. He 
aiid there were many other proposed changes of minor im- 
jortance which had not been dealt with specifically by any of 
the parties. He said these changes appeared proper and should 
be permitted. 

The increases and switching charges proposed by the Kansas 
City Southern were protested by other railroads serving Kansas 
City and the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 


RICE AND PRODUCTS 


_ A readjustment of the interstate rates on clean rice, from 
Lake Charles, La., and Louisiana group 6 points, to Texas, and 
the intrastate transit privileges in Texas on clean rice, bran 
aud other rice products, has been recommended by Examiners 
Horace W. Johnson and H. C. Lawton, in No. 23109, Lake Charles 
Rice Milling Company of Louisiana, Inc., vs. A. & S. et al. This 
“as was jointly heard with the Texas commission. 

‘ The complaint alleged that the interstate rates on clean 
‘ce, Tice polish, rice bran and brewer’s rice, from Lake Charles 


aid Louisiana group 6 points, to Texas, were unreasonable and > 


= Violation of the long and short haul part of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act; and that as compared with the rates 
= clean rice intrastate within Texas and from Texas and other 
— milling points and with the rates on grain and grain 
iy from points in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, 
— prejudicial to Lake Charles and group 6 points and 
ther, preferential of the other points and shippers of the 
that ea named, in violation of sections 3 and 13; 
tarts : rules, charges and regulations contained in transit 
sat of the railroads, and minimum weights applying on inter- 
‘ate shipments of rice and products at Lake Charles and other 
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Louisiana group 6 points were unreasonable and as compared 
with transit regulations applying intrastate in Texas and inter- 
state on grain products produced and shipped from Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas and with the minimum weights 
on rice and rice products interstate between Louisiana and 
Texas, and intrastate within Texas, were unduly prejudicial to 
Lake Charles and other Louisiana points and unduly preferential 
of grain products and the grain producing territories named, 
and of Texas intrastate traffic in rice and rice products, in viola- 
tion of sections 3 and 13. 

It was also alleged that the refusal of the railroads to 
accord transit at Lake Charles and other Louisiana group 6 and 
Texas milling points on through shipments of rough rice from 
Arkansas, destined to Atlantic seaboard points to which through 
rates applied, and elsewhere, was unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudicial to the Louisiana points and 
preferential of Arkansas producers in violation of sections 3 
and 13. 

It was further alleged that the rice industry was in a de- 
pressed condition and entitled to the benefit of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. That resolution, however, was ignored after the 
allegation had been made that the rice industry was in a de- 
pressed condition. Evidence was introduced to prove that rice 
belonged in the category of coarse grains and should take a 
basis of rates closely related to those on coarse grain. The 
examiners said that in recent years the Department of Agricul- 
ture had listed rice with coarse grains. That, however, they 
said, had reference to rough rice, the rates on which they said 
were not here in issue. The complainant and interveners on 
its side submitted evidence to support their allegation of com- 
petition between grain and grain products and clean rice. The 
examiners said that evidence was not very satisfactory. They 
added that it might be stated that the evidence indicated that 
there was little if any competition between clean rice and grain 
products, although at times there was competition between rice 
by-products, such as bran and polish and wheat grain and grits. 
The complainant, the examiners said, contended that the rates 
on clean and rough rice should be very closely related. A pro- 
posed clean rice scale, they said, averaged about 20 per cent 
of first class and complainant considered 17.5 per cent proper 
for application on rough rice. The examiners said that that 
basis had recently been prescribed in No. 19942, New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. & L. M., in part of the territory 
here considered. 

In disposing of the case the examiners said the commission 
should find that the interstate rates assailed were not and for 
the future would not be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, 
except the rates on clean rice were and for the future would 
be unreasonable to the extent they might exceed rates made 
30 per cent of the contemporaneous first class rates from and 
to the same points. They said the present origin grouping 
should be allowed and that the fair average distance from points 
in the basic group should be used in determining the scale rate 
to be applied from points in that group and the customary rela- 
tionship with other groups observed. 


The examiners said the Commission should further find that 
the failure of the railroads to accord transit at Louisiana and 
Texas milling points on Arkansas rough rice destined to Atlantic 
seaboard points to which through rates applied was not and 
would not for the future be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial; 
that the intrastate rates assailed were not unduly prejudicial, 
but that the minimum weight on clean rice and intrastate transit 
privileges applying in Texas on clean rice, rice, bran, rice polish 
and brewer’s rice were, and that the maintenance of the same 
for the future would be unduly prejudicial to the Louisiana mill- 
ing points and unduly preferential of the Texas milling points; 
that the failure of the railroads to maintain uniform transit 
arrangements for interstate application within and between 
Louisiana and Texas was not and for the future would not be 
unreasonable, but that such failure was and for the future would 
be unduly prejudicial to Louisiana points and unduly preferential 
of Texas points. The examiners said the railroads should be 
required to remove this prejudice by the establishment and 
maintenance for the future of uniform transit arrangements to 
apply interstate carload shipments of clean rice, rice bran, rice 
polish and brewer’s rice within, and between Louisiana and 
Texas. 

No order, said the examiners, should be entered in respect 
to the intrastate minimum weight and transit arrangements 
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pending such action as might be taken by the Texas commission 
in harmony with the proposed findings. 


FLORIDA FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


In a report on further hearing, in No. 16939, Railroad Com- 
missioners of State of Florida vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., 
Examiner Henry B. Armes has proposed that the Commission 
divide the present rating of vegetables, n. o. s., into three parts 
and establish rates on varying percentages of first class, from 
points in Florida to destinations throughout the United States. 
In addition, it is recommended that the Commission find reason- 
able for the future the basis for carload rates on oranges and 
grapefruit from peninsular Florida to territory east of trans- 
continental territory not covered by the findings in the original 
report herein, 144 I. C. C. 603. This report also embraces No. 
15545, Turner-Oklahoma Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al.; No. 17857, 
Gadsden County Truck Growers’ Association vs. A. & R. et al.; 
No. 18018, C. G. Justice Co. et al. vs. A. B. & A. et al.; a sub- 
number thereunder, A. Carcelmo et al. vs. Seaboard Air Line 
et al.; No. 22237, W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. F. E. C. et al.; 
No. 22401, the Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. A. C. L. et al.; two sub- 
numbers thereunder, Southern ‘Traffic Association, Inc., vs. 
F. E. C. et al.; Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. S. A. L. et al.; No. 22452, 
Interior Florida Traffic Bureau, Inc., vs. A. C. L et al, and 
No 23036, Bluefield Produce and Provision Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Armes said that reparation should be denied in the cases 
joined with the title complaint for the reason that that pro- 
ceeding was in the nature of a general investigation of the 
rates on fruits and vegetables from Florida. He said the ad- 
justment prescribed for the future involved both increases and 
reductions. In accordance with the Commission’s usual prac- 
tice under such circumstances, he said, reparation should be 
denied. The complaints, he said, covered rates to points in 
Canada, but that for the reasons set forth in the original report 
no findings were made in respect of them in this report. 

The outstanding fact in these cases, said Armes, was that 
the present rates, in most cases, were identical with former 
rates the reasonableness of which, as modified by the general 
rate revision had been either prescribed or approved by the 
Commission in many cases and consistently followed in later 
cases. The railroads, he said, insisted that the Commission give 
full recognition to these former findings. But material changes 
affecting transportation conditions such as increased production, 
increased use of refrigerator cars, initiation of carload move- 
ment at points of origin in the interior rather than at a con- 
centration point like Jacksonville, and others, had taken place 
since the early decisions, and some of these changes, Armes 
said, had an important bearing upon the reasonableness of 
freight rates. 

Shippers, the examiner said, urged that these considerations 
required a downward revision of these rates. The authority to 
increase rates given in the general rate increase cases, Armes 
said, did not preclude an inquiry into the reasonableness of a 
particular rate or rates which had been subjected to the 
increases. 

As a general rule for rate making purposes Armes said the 
Florida vegetables, except potatoes and cabbage, were all in- 
cluded in one comprehensive grouping under the designation of 
vegetables, n. 0. s. Armes did not recommend any change in 
unit weights which he showed in a table (not herein reproduced) 
but said that those unit weights should be used in computing 
carloads, weights and charges. The unit weights are those 
applying to the different sorts of containers used in shipping 
the vegetables. He said that in computing the billing weights 
fractions less than a half pound should be discarded and frac- 
tions of a half pound or more should be counted as an addi- 
tional pound. Other findings recommended by the examiner 
follows: 


(1) That the assailed interstate rates on vegetables, in carloads, 
to the respective territories as described in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 
of the original report and to the territory east of transcontinental 
territory not covered by the order in said report, are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed: 

On beans, escarole, lettuce, okra, parsley, peas, romaine and 
spinach, 60 per cent of first class. 

On anise, carrots, with tops, green corn, peppers and tomatoes, 
50 per cent of first class. 

On beets with tops, celery, cucumbers, egg plants, squash and 
Swiss chard, 45 per cent of first class. 

On cabbage, 40 per cent of first class. 

On potatoes, 30 per cent of first class. 

(2) That the bases of rates herein found reasonable for vege- 
tables shall be constructed in like manner, mutatis mutandis, as 
is covered in the original report and order herein and in this supple- 
mental report for application to oranges and grapefruit. 

(3) That the assailed interstate rates on vegetables, in carloads, 
to destinations in transcontinental territory, as defined in Appendix 
D of the original report herein, are and for the future will be un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed the following rates in 
cents per 100 pounds: 

On beans, escarole, lettuce, okra, parsley, peas, romaine, and 
spinach, 270 cents. 

* On —, carrots with tops, green corn, peppers and tomatoes, 
224 cents, 
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On beets with tops, celery, cucumbers, eg lants, s¢ 
Swiss chard, 204 cents. alles » Squash and 

On cabbage, 168 cents. 

On potatoes, 125 cents. 

(4) That reasonable minimum carload weights in connection yw; 
the rates and bases of rates found reasonable herein wij] be an 
standard cars with inside measurement of 32 feet or more. + for 

For shipment of beans, escarole, lettuce, okra, parsley : 
romaine and spinach, 16,000 pounds. he > Deas, 

“or shipments of anise, carrots wi tops, green co 
and tomatoes, 21,000 pounds. “ rn, Peppers 

For shipments of beets with tops, celery, cucumbers, egg plants 
squash and Swiss chard, 25,000 pounds. *, 

For shipments of cabbage, 24,000 pounds. 

For shipments of potatoes, 34,000 pounds, and for cars with in- 
side measurement of less than 32 feet, 90 per cent of the minimun 
weights prescribed for standard cars. ; 


FARES FROM WISCONSIN 

A finding that the citizens of Wisconsin who travel through 
Chicago to the lower peninsula of Michigan and intermediate 
points must pay more for their transportation by reason of 
imposition of a terminal transfer charge at Chicago of 85 cents 
a passenger, including baggage, than the citizens from neigh. 
boring states are required to pay for their transportation and 
that the result is undue prejudice to complainant and its citi. 
zens has been recommended by Examiner George M. Curtis jn 
a proposed report in No. 23661, Railroad Commission of Wis. 
consin vs. Ann Arbor et al. The transfer charge is absorbed 
in certain instances and the examiner said the undue prejudice 
could only be removed by uniformity in absorbing the transfer 
charge. He said if it were not added in one contiguous ter- 
ritory it might not be added in another, and recommended the 
entry of an appropriate order. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Fresh Strawberries 

No. 235038, Gentile Bros. Co. vs. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Proposes Commission 
find second-class rates applicable on shipments of fresh straw- 
berries, carloads, points in Florida, to Cleveland, O., Detroit, 
Mich., and Louisville, Ky., and that those rates were not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful; that rate charged on shipment 
from Dover, Fla., to Indianapolis, Ind., was applicable but un- 
reasonable to extent it exceeded the contemporaneous second- 
class rate. Reparation of $649.55 proposed. 


Coal 
No. 21172, Brannon Coal Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. By 
Examiner H. W. Archer. Amounts of reparation due complain- 
ants on various shipments of coal from Alabama mines to 
Meridian, Miss., determined. Previous report 157 I. C. C. 486. 


Wheat 


No. 23631, Hardeman-King Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. By 
Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rates, wheat, Stratford and Tex- 
homa, Tex., to points in Texas over interstate routes, unreason- 
able to extent they exceeded 21 cents to Vernon and 35 cents 
to Kenedy, Taylor, San Antonio, Yorktown, Victoria, West Port 
Arthur, Brady, Lufkin, Jasper, Livingston and Galveston. Rec: 
commends that waiver of outstanding undercharges be al: 
thorized. 

Flour and Cracker Meal 


No. 23848, Quacker City Quality Cracker Co. vs. B. & 0. ¢ 
al. By Examiner J. Edgar Smith. Recommends dismissal of 
complaint alleging misbilling of certain transit shipments from 
Frederick, Md., to Camden, N. J., and violation of sections - 
and 3 of act by defendants. Examiner said the issues raised 
were what was the commodity shipped by a Frederick, Md.. 
bakery, with which complainant alleged it competed, from Fred: 
erick to Camden, which complainant said was “cracker meal 
and which was billed and handled as “flour,” and was there 
tariff authority for the practices, rules, procedures and rates a 
alleged? Commodity shipped from Frederick held to be flour. 
made from wheat only, and as such entitled to move on tariff 
and transit rates lawfully in effect. As to second issue exalr 
iner held complainant’s tariff interpretation erroneous because 
incomplete and that evidence showed there was no occasion "© 
search for violations of the act. 

Wheat Undercharges 


No. 23750, Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & : 
et al. By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal propose®. 
Claims for reparation and waiver of undercharges on shipments 
of wheat, points in Oklahoma to Fort Worth, Tex., and “"" 
warded to Fresno, Calif., proposed to be found barred by the 
statute of limitations. 


Old Steel Wire Rope 


No. 23248, Sonken-Galamba Corporation vs. C. R. I. . 
et al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Proposes that penny 
find that movement of one carload of old steel wire rope *'™ 
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sas City, Mo., to Manhattan, Kan., was local and that the 
icable rate Was 29.5 cents; that the movement of the same 


Kall 
] : 
peer from Manhattan, Kan., to Sands, Mo., via Kansas City, 


Yo. Was a through movement and that the applicable rate was 
«= cents; that on both movements the applicable rates were 
jot unreasonable and that both shipments were undercharged. 
pismissal proposed. 
Contractors’ Outfit 

No. 23908, Williams Brothers, Inc., vs. M. P. et al. By 
gyaminer T. Naftalin. Recommends that Commission find in- 
applicable rate, carload of contractors’ outfit, Hendrickson, Mo., 
‘0 Short Creek, Ala., that applicable rate was and is $1.10; that 
the applicable rate was, is and for the future will be unreason- 
aye to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 73 cents. 
Reparation of $83.81 proposed, collection of undercharges of 
9312 to be waived. Finding without prejudice to conclusions 
that may be reached in No. 21772, interstate rates between 
points in Missouri, now pending. 


Liquid Tanning Extract 


No. 23729, Tennessee Extract Corporation et al. vs. L. & N. 
at al, and No. 24109, W. W. Mooney & Sons, Inc., vs. L. & N. 
sal. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Rate, liquid chestnut tanning 
extract, in tank cars, West Nashville, Tenn., to Columbus, Ind., 
yreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeded or 
night exceed 50 cents. New rate and reparation proposed. 


Gasoline 

No. 23688, Economy Oil Co. vs. M. & O. By Examiner S. V. 
\arkley. Dismissal proposed. Tank-car load, gasoline, Mobile, 
ja, to Mertz, Ala., not shown to have moved in interstate com- 
merce. Charges collected on two tank-car loads, gasoline, Mobile 
1) Mertz which originated at Mereaux, La., not shown to have 
been unreasonable. 

Hickory Billets 

No. 23619, N. C. Blanchard Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. By Exam- 
ier Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Interstate rates, 
hickory billets, carloads, Stevenson, Bass and New Market, Ala., 
and McMinnville, Tenn., to Boyce, enn., not unreasonable or 
therwise unlawful. This case also embraces a part of fourth 
section application No. 458 filed by defendant. 


Fresh Vegetables 

No. 23572, W. W. Benjamin Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Charges col- 
lected, packages of fresh vegetables, carloads, Norfolk, Va., to 
Boston, Mass., inapplicable but applicable charges could not be 
ietermined as weights to compute such charges could not be 
ascertained. Carloads, fresh vegetables, in packages, Norfolk 
to Boston not shown to have been misrouted. 


Molding Sand 


No. 28416, Crane Enamelware Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Rates charged, molding sand, points in 
New York to Chattanooga, Tenn., inapplicable in part. Certain 
applicable rates found unreasonable and reparation awarded. 
The examiner said the Commission should find that the Mays- 
‘ile, Ky., combination, $5.40 a net ton composed of $3.90 to 
Jaysville, subject to the Jones combination rule, and $1.80 
eyond, was applicable in the entire period covered by the com- 
jlaint from Aqueduct, Saratoga Springs and Schuylerville, N. Y., 
0 Chattanooga; that prior to November 25, 1928, the applicable 
tate from Elnora, Mechanicville, Schenectady, and Ushers to 
Chattanooga was $5.40, but that on and after November 25, 1928, 
tle applicable rate was $6.15; that the rate of $5.40 was and is 
hot Unreasonable, but that the applicable rate of $6.15 was un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed $5.40. Rep- 
aration proposed. 


Potatoes 


No. 23445, Herndon Fruit Co. vs. Michigan Central et al. 
by Examiner -J. O. Cassidy. Rates, two carloads of potatoes, 
Aurora and Cash Corners, N. C., to Lansing, Mich., not unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. Overcharge 
of $20.95 on car shipped from Cash Corners which carriers should 
% required to refund. 

Scrap Iron 


No. 23627, Abrahams & Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al. By 
Examiner T, Naftalin. Rate, scrap iron, Huntington, W. Va., to 
Portsmouth and New Boston, O., should be found unreasonable 
‘or future, but not unduly prejudicial to extent it may exceed 
172 a long ton. 


Gasoline 
_, No. 22584, Simms Oil Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. Report on 
rehearing Proposed by Examiner Charles A. Rice. Recommends 


= findings in former report, 165 I. C. C. 231, that rate of 46 
ants on carload of gasoline from Smackover, Ark., to Marion, 
» Was not shown to have been or to be unreasonable, but that 
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the shipment was misrouted be reversed and that the Commis- 
sion find that shipment was not misrouted, that rate assailed 
was unreasonable and that complainant is entitled to reparation 
in the amount of the difference between the charges paid and 
those which would have accrued at a rate of 36 cents plus a 
switching charge of $6.30 at Marion. 


EXCESS INCOME OF INDIANA NORTHERN 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 3767, excess income of 
Indiana Northern Railway Company, Examiner A. W. Booth has 
recommended that the Commission find that the carrier has 
recapturable excess income of $15,428.28 for the last ten months 
of 1920, 1924 and 1925, based on values of $74,000 for 1920, 
$82,000 for 1924 and $85,000 for 1925. 


EXCESS INCOME OF HANNIBAL CONNECTING 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 3758, excess income of 
Hannibal Connecting Railroad Company, Examiner R. T. Boyden 
has recommended that the Commission should find, on the basis 
of property values and net railway operating income found in 
the report, that for the ten months’ period ended December 31, 
1920, and the year ended December 31, 1921, the respondent 
received no excess net railway operating income, and that for 
the years ended December 31, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925, the 
excess net railway operating income was $29,345.71; $23,095.27; 
$2,180.47, and $5,021.39, respectively. The values found by the 
examiner for rate-making purposes follow: 1920 period, $183,600; 
1921, $181,000; 1922, $175,400; 1923, $188,700; 1924, $198,400; 
1925, $196,300. Values claimed by the carrier follow: 1922, 
$322,317; 1923, $341,213; 1924, $350,830; 1925, $353,148. The 
carrier stated no values for 1920 and 1921 for the reason that 
its reports of net railway operating income indicated that it 
earned no recapturable excess in those years, said the examiner. 


A. C. L. CONTROL OF C. & W. CG. 


A decision that is expected to have an important bearing on 
unification of railroads generally has been made by the Com- 
mission in Finance No. 8055, Charleston & Western Carolina 
Railway Company control, in which it has denied authority to 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company to tighten its control 
of the C. & W. C. 

In this decision it has announced that though a proposal 
for unification may be in accord with its consolidation plan, 
it does not necessarily follow that “we must sanction every 
proposal in conformity with and in furtherance of the plan.” 

Another important issue revealed by the decision is as to 
the legal effect of conditions imposed by the Commission in 
unification cases. The particular question in this instance is 
whether a condition as to maintenance of a through route in 
favor of the Georgia & Florida Railroad is binding on the 
Atlantic Coast Line which has taken that question to court. 
Pending the settlement of that question the Commission said no 
change should be made in the relationship between the A. C. L. 
and the C. & W. C. 

The Atlantic Coast Line asked authority to acquire control 
of the Charleston & Western Carolina by purchase of capital 
stock and by lease. After pointing out that the C. & W. C. had 
been allocated to system No. 8, Atlantic Coast Line, in the con- 
solidation plan, the Commission said: 








It does not necessarily follow, however, that we must sanction 
every proposal in conformity with and in furtherance of the plan. 
Upon applications presented under the provisions of section 5(6) of 
the act, we may enter our order approving and authorizing a pro- 
posed consolidation only if we find, among other things, that the 
public interest will be promoted. The application before us has been 
filed under the provisions of section 5(2) of the act. Under these 
provisions we are given broad powers to consider the question of 
public interest involved in the acquisition of control by one carrier 
of another, and are given authority by order to approve and author- 
ize such acquisition under such rules and regulations and for such 
consideration and on such terms and conditions as shall be found 
to be just and reasonable in the premises. The primary considera- 
tion in all such cases arising under paragraph (2) must be whether 
the proposed acquisition of control is in the public interest and the 
terms and conditions just and reasonable; and in our consideration 
of a proposed acquisition, whether it is to be limited, as provided 
in paragraph (2), or complete, as provided in paragraph (6), the 
public interest must be paramount. We must view the general trans- 
portation system as we find it, and weigh the possible effects of 
changes, resulting from our approval, on other carriers embraced 
within the general system and on the public served by such carriers. 


The line of the C. & W. C. extends from Spartanburg, S. C., 
in a southeasterly direction through Laurens and McCormick, 
S. C., and Augusta, Ga., to Port Royal, S. C., about 246 miles, 
with branches from Laurens to Greenville, and from McCormick 
to Anderson, S. C., 36 and 58 miles, respectively. 

The authorized capital stock of the C. & W. C., consisting of 
12,000 shares of the par value of $100 each, is owned by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Company, called the Atlantic company in 
the report, a nonoperating company which prior to 1914 owned 
a controlling interest in the stock of the A. C, L. railroad 
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company, but which in that year divested itself of control by 
distributing to its stockholders approximately one-half of its 
holdings in A. C. L. stock. The Atlantic company, according to 
the report, agreed to sell its holdings in C. & W. C. stock to 
the A. C. L. railroad company for $150 a share, or an aggregate 
price of $1,800,000, conditioned on the C. & W. C.’s first declar- 
ing and paying to it a cash dividend of 8314 per cent, equivalent 
to $1,000,000, payable out of cash on hand. In connection with 
the proposal in Finance No. 8055, the C. & W. C. in Finance 
No. 8056 asked authority to issue $1,000,000 of first consoli- 
dation mortgage gold bonds. The Commission denied this appli- 
cation in view of its disposition of the other application. There 
was also involved in Finance No. 8055 a proposed lease of the 
C. & W. C. by the A. C. L. for 99 years. 

The Commission said the record showed clearly that nearly 
all the officers and directors of the A. C. L. railroad served the 
Cc. & W. C. in the same or various other executive capacities, 
and that the testimony was that the C. & W. C. was operated 
and maintained practically as a part of the A, C. L., and that 
to all intents and purposes the latter had practically controlled 
the operation and policies, including traffic policies, of the 
Cc. & W. C., for the last 30 years. The only substantial change 
that would result from the lease, it was said, would be the 
placing of the legal title to the property in the A. C. L. com- 
pany for the period of the lease. 

Involved in the situation, according to the report, was the 
action of the Commission in Clinchfield Railway Lease, 90 
I. C. C. 113, wherein the A. C. L. and the L. & N. were authorized 
to acquire joint control for 999 years, by lease, of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio and subsidiaries, which, among other things, 
would permit establishment of a new merchandise route between 
southeastern territory and points in Kentucky and in Ohio 
River territory. The Commission said in a number of proceed- 
ings it had had to consider the establishment of the through 
routes contemplated in the Clinchfield Lease Case and it had 
recognized the close affiliation between the A. C. L. and the 
Cc. & W. C. and “have proceeded upon the assumption that the 
railroad of the latter would be used as a link in such routes.” 
The A. C. L., in support of its application, said the control of 
the C. & W. C. sought would permit the latter’s continued utiliza- 
tion and development as a part of the through route. 

The Georgia & Florida Railroad and its receivers appeared 
in opposition to the application. On their behalf it was urged 
that the public would not receive any direct benefit from the 
proposed acquisition of control and that: 


The object of the Coast Line in acquiring control of the Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina is that the latter may, for the purposes 
of section 15(4) become an intermediate railroad operated in con- 
junction and under a common management or control with the Coast 
Line, thereby enabling the latter to close certain gateways now 
used for interchange of traffic with the Georgia & Florida, and 
thus restricting the use of that line as an intermediate carrier for 
traffic competitive with the Coast Line and the Charleston & West- 
ern Carolina; that such restriction would deprive the Georgia & 
Florida of much traffic that it needs in order to maintian itself, and 
might result in forcing it out of business; and that the acquisition 
of control proposed can not be found to be in the public interest 
unless adequate conditions are imposed requiring the Coast Line and 
the Charleston & Western Carolina to maintain all existing routes 
and to keep open all existing gateways of interchange heretofore 
established in connection with the Georgia & Florida, and not to 
discriminate in rates or service against traffic by such routes and 
gateways. 


After reviewing the situation faced by the Georgia & Florida 
with respect to participation in traffic competitive with the 
A. C. L. and the C. & W. C., the conditions that were imposed 
in the Clinchfield Lease Case with respect to maintenance of 
existing routes and channels of commerce and trade, and main- 
tenance of lines of the Clinchfield system as an open route 
available to all the carriers connecting therewith, the Commis- 
sion pointed out that the Georgia & Florida had, with the 
authority of the Commission, extended its line from Augusta, 
Ga., to Greenwood, S. C., at a cost of about $3,300,000. 

The Commission said it clearly appeared that the purpose 
of the Greenwood extension was to share in the Clinchfield 
traffic. 

“This intention was notorious,” continued the Commission. 
“Nevertheless the Coast Line failed to appear or to indicate 
in any manner that it had any objection to the project.” 

The Greenwood extension was opened for operation June 1, 
1929. 


“The testimony is,” continued the Commission, “that a few 
weeks prior to completion of the extension the Coast Line an- 
nounced the purpose of having restrictive routing notes pub- 
lished, thus attempting to deprive the Georgia & Florida of any 
benefit it would obtain through use of the extension. The in- 
tended effect of the proposed restrictions was to close the routes 
over the Greenwood extension and/or the Piedmont & Northern 
as to joint through rates and thereby make applicable higher 
combination rates.” 

On protests of the Georgia & Florida and the Piedmont & 
Northern in I. and S. dockets Nos. 3290 and 3332, the A. C. L 
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restrictive routing schedules were suspended and later in Restric 
tion in Routing Between Greenwood and Augusta, 165 I. ¢. 
the Commission found that the suspended schedules hag not 
been justified. Then the A. C. L. instituted proceedings ip the 
federal district court for the western district of South Caroling 
to enjoin the enforcement of the order as requiring it to keep 
open certain routes in violation of the provisions of section 1; 
(4) of the act. The Commission said the claim of the A. ¢, | 
to the protection of section 15(4) rested upon its interest in 
the Clinchfield as joint lessee and its affiliation with the C 
& W. C. 

The Georgia & Florida, said the Commission, alleged tha; 
the purpose of the A. C. L.’s application to acquire contro] of 
the C. & W. C., as proposed, was a further effort to afford some 
basis for the restrictive routing notes, thereby depriving the 
Georgia & Florida of the benefits ‘‘which we intended it to receive 
when it was authorized to construct the Greenwood extension” 
Continuing, the Commission said: j 
; Concern of the Georgia & Florida as to its future participatior 
in traffic competitive with the Coast Line and the Charleston & 
Western Carolina is justified by the attitude of the Coast Line as 
shown in this record. On behalf of the Coast Line it was testifieg 
that, in the event the authority requested herein be granted the 
Coast Line would maintain existing routes and channels of trade 
far as the laws of the United States required and no further and 
that it would insist upon the full protection of the provisions of 
section 15(4) of the interstate commerce act. A statement submitted 
in the record shows that the distances from certain Florida points to 
Augusta via the Coast Line-Charleston & Western Carolina route 
do not involve an unduly circuitous movement, being only from 2 to 
22 miles in excess of the Georgia & Florida via Willacoochee, , , 

Although the Coast Line contends that its present relations with 
the Charleston & Western Carolina and the Clinchfield entitle it, un- 
der section 15(4), to exclude the Georgia & Florida from handling 
Clinchfield traffic between Spartanburg and Augusta, it seeks in 
this proceeding to effect a valid lease of the lines of the Charleston 
& Western Carolina and thereby strengthen its claim. As stated 
the validity of its claim is now before a United States district court 
for determination; and the Coast Line has indicated that it would 
contest the imposition of the conditions suggested in this proceeding. 
Since the legal effect of the conditions, on which we have relied in 
other proceedings and which would be made conditional to favorable 
action on the present application of the Coast Line, is in_ process 
of judicial determination, we are of the opinion that, pending such 
determination, no change should be made in the relationship be- 
tween the Coast Line and the Charleston & Western Carolina which 
an ia one way or another, the Coast Line claim under sec- 
10n lo ° ' 


The Hampton & Branchville, intervener, sought imposition 
of a condition, if the A. C, L. application were granted, that it 
be included in the A. C. L. system. The Commission said that 
in view of the disposition of the A. C. L. application, it was 
unnecessary to deal further at this time with this intervention. 


Injunction Application Dismissed 


The Commission has been advised that the three-judge court 
considering the application in equity No. 278, Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. vs. U. S. and Interstate Commerce Commission, has dis- 
missed the application of the Atlantic Coast Line and other 
railroads for an injunction forbidding the enforcement of the 
Commission’s decision in I. and S. Nos. 3290 and 3332, requiring 
the Atlantic Coast Line to maintain routes in connection with 
the Georgia & Florida. 

The Atlantic Coast Line and its family lines, the Louisville 
& Nashville and Charleston & Western Carolina, claimed that 
the Commission’s decision in those cases compelled them to 
short-haul themselves in violation of section 15 (4). The appli- 
cants for this injunction contended that by accepting the Clinch- 
field lease they did not intend and did not waive the protection 
of their long haul given by section 15 (4). They also contended 
that the interpretation placed by the Commission upon the col- 
ditions imposing the lease case was contrary to the meaning of 
the conditions requiring the maintenance of routes. 

The application for an injunction was argued at considerable 
length by H. L. Underwood, for the Commission; Elmer B. Col- 
lins, for the United States; F. B. Grier and C. H. Davis, for the 
complainants; W. S. O’B. Robinson, for the Piedmont & North- 
ern, and J. J. Willingham, for the Georgia & Florida. The court 
was composed of Circuit Judges John J. Parker and Elliott 
Northcott and District Judge H. H. Watkins. 


CANNED GOODS AND S. W. REVISION 


In a notice in No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
embracing also Dockets Nos. 14880, 14416, 15463, and I. and $. 
Nos. 2097 and 2271, the Commission has announced that these 
proceedings, in so far as they relate to the lawful rates 0 
canned goods, carloads, from and to the points embraced in the 
respective proceedings, have been assigned for further heariné 
at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., May 4, before Examiner Fuller. 

“The primary object of this further hearing,” said the ay" 
mission, “is to afford an opportunity for the presentation 0 
evidence with respect to the weighted rate level on the above: 
described traffic prior and subsequent to July 14, 1928, but oppor: 
tunity will be afforded for the presentation of any other com 
petent and noncumulative evidence pertinent to the issues. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24099, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
stone Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24216, St. Johns Cooperative Association et al. vs. C. S. 
¢ M. et al. Muir Elevator Co., Pewano Elevator Co., Arctic 
Dairy Co., George F. Reisor, G. I. Strachan & Son, Sturgis Ele- 
yator Co., Smith Bros., Velte & Co., Fox Elevator Co., Citizens’ 
Elevator Co., W. J. Liebhauser Lbr. and Coal Co., Westphalia 
yilling Co., Mulliken Lumber and Coal Co., Lake Odessa Co.- 
op. Assn., Nashville Co-Operative Elevator, Nashville Co-Op- 
erative Creamery Association, Swartzmiller Lumber and Grain 
co, Chesaning Grain Co., Nason Brothers, Henderson Co-Op- 
erative Association, J. P. Burroughs & Son, Fostoria Grain 
co, Walter Walker & Co., Henry Lingeman, Wm. Kennedy 
& Son, Lewis Steele, Valley Elevator Co., Chris. Abraham, 
pd Ramstein, Norman White, Memphis Co-Operative Co., Bishop, 
YcCormick & Bishop, Milliken Lumber and Coal Co., Detroit 
Creamery Co., Lennon Elevator Co., and F. W. Zuhlke permitted 
to intervene. 

Ex Parte 73, in re section 3 of the interstate commerce act 
as amended by section 405 of the transportation act, 1920, and 
act of March 4, 1927. (Payment of freight charges.) Order mod- 
ified so as to become effective April 10, 1931. (See Traffic 
World, Feb. 21, p. 453.) 

No. 20672, Interstate Commerce Commission vs. K. C. S. 
Petition and supplemental petition of Walter E. Meyer for re- 
opening, rehearing and argument denied. 

No. 22923, George F. Lenz Coal Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Sup- 
plemental petition filed on behalf of Smokeless Coal Operators’ 
Association of West Virginia for reopening for further hearing 
and argument denied. 

No. 22072, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. A. A. et al. The 
order is further modified to become effective on June 15, 1931, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 20719, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. 
(.& N. W. et al., and No. 20782, Rock Island Chamber of Com- 
merce Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Effective 
date of order postponed until June 15, 1931, in so far as it 
requires the establishment of classification ratings and rates 
on corrugated fiber boxes in carloads. : 

Finance No. 8070, Denver & Salt Lake control. Petition 
of Moffat Tunnel League and Uintah Basin Railroad League to 
reopen proceedings and for a rehearing denied. 

No. 20672, Interstate Commerce Commission vs. K. C. S. 
Petition of St. Louis Southwestern and New York Investors, 
Inc. for leave to intervene denied. 


No. 22373, National Brick Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Order modified to become effective on or before April 6, upon 
not less than 15 days’ notice. 


No. 22478, Corn Belt Coal Merchants’ Association vs. A. T. 
&§. F. et al. Order modified to become effective on May 22, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 24267, Refiners’ Oil Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 24139, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. 
vs. A. & W. et al. Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 14617, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & M. et al., and 

cases grouped therewith. Petition dated January 9, filed by 
FP. A. Leland on behalf of southwestern lines for vacation and 
setting aside of rate orders, denied. 
_ No. 23822, American Trading Corporation vs. S. A. L. Mo- 
tion of S. A. L. to dismiss complaint for want of jurisdiction, 
overruled, without prejudice to renewal thereof after hearing 
has been had. 

Finance No. 7883, Southern Pacific Co. extension. Effective 
late of certificate issued herein on January 6, 1931, extended 
to April 15, 1931. 

No. 22817, Bay Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al. Order modified to 
=e effective March 28, 1931, upon not less than 15 days’ 

ce, 

Finance No. 8682, application of M. P. for a certificate to 
‘xlend its line of railroad in the city of Little Rock, Pulaski 
county, Ark. C. R. I. & P. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23748 (Sub. 1), Hickman Coal Co. et al. vs. I. C. et al. 
B. I, Newton and D. A. Newton, copartners, of Hickman, Ky., 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 24183, Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. permitted to intervene. 

- Finance No. 8652, application of C. M. St. P. & P. for cer- 
licate to abandon a portion of its line of railroad between 
ulder Junction and Velasco, Wis. Dairymen’s Country Club 
permitted to intervene. 
, No. 19909, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 
~ al. Complainant’s fourth petition for reopening, amendment, 
hearing and/or reargument and/or reconsideration denied. 
No. 23249, Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. P. & N.S. S. Co. 
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et al. Complainants’ petition for rehearing for sole purpose of 
proving that complainant paid and bore the freight charges 
denied. 

No. 22821, General Mills, Inc., successor to Red Star Milling 
Co., vs. C. R. I. & P. Proceeding reopened for rehearing at such 
time and place as Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 22324, West Point Iron Works et al. vs. A. B. & C. et al. 
Complainants’ petition for second reopening and oral hearing 
denied. 

No. 23003, Southard Feed & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for reopening denied. 

I. & S. 3490, switching charges at Wichita, Kan. Petitions 
of Wichita Chamber of Commerce and Red Star Milling Co. for 
reconsideration by entire Commission denied. 

No. 20564, Kierluff & Ravenscroft vs. M. P. et al. Com- 
plainants’ second petition for rehearing or reargument denied. 

No. 22065, Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration and 
oral argument on record as made denied. 

No. 15445, McCormick Warehouse Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 
Petition of defendant for modification of order entered November 
22, 1928, denied. 

Finance No. 7320, G. T. W. unification and securities. Peti- 
tion of Grand Trunk Western for modification of Commission’s 
report and order dismissed; it appearing that such modification 
is unnecessary. 

No. 13535, et al., Consolidated southwestern cases, in so far 
as they concern canned goods from, to and between points in 
southwestern territory. Petition of Wisconsin Canners’ Associa- 
tion et al. for issuance of subpoena duces tecum denied. 

No. 23091, Silver City Beer & Ice Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration by entire Commission 
on record as made denied. 

No. 22909, Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. vs. L. & N. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing or reconsideration 
denied. 

No. 16529, Texas Refining Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration and modification of report 
denied. 

No. 22557, Fuller Construction Co. vs. M. P. Complainant’s 
petition for reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 21442, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. P. M. et al. Complainant’s 
third petition for rehearing and reconsideration denied. 

No. 20458, Washburn, Crosby Co. vs. G. N. et al. Petitions 
of G. N. and N. P. for reconsideration and oral argument denied. 

No. 21211, Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. vs. I. T. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing or oral argument denied. 

No. 16327, Texas Portland Cement Co. vs. A. W. et al. 
Defendants’ petition to modify order of June 30, 1926, denied. 

No. 17792, Hope Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complain- 
ant’s petition for reconsideration of Commission’s order of De- 
cember 8, denying consideration by and argument before entire 
Commission on question of reparation, denied. 

No. 19942 (and Sub. 1), New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 
et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al., and No. 21160, Lake Charles Rice 
Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petitions 
of complainants in No. 19942 and Sub. 1 for rehearing and re- 
argument and No. 21160 for rehearing and for a supplemental 
order, and of defendant St. L. S. W. for reconsideration and 
reargument denied. 

No. 22153, Doyle-Barnes Co. et al. vs. S. P. et al. Defend- 
ants’ second petition for reconsideration of question of repara- 
tion denied. 

No. 21446, United States Graphite Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and 
No. 21823, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 20583, Continental Steel Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et 
al. Complainant’s petition to modify and clarify findings and 
order denied. 

No. 23034, American Electric Switch Corporation vs. A. A. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing and consolidation 
of said case with No. 23882, American Electric Switch Corpora- 
tion vs. Pennsylvania, denied. 

No. 24232, Mount Royal Rice Mills, Limited, et al. vs. S. P. 
et al. Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., Inc., permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 23868, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Side Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 


I. & S. 3482, brick, enameled, or glazed, other than salt 
glazed, carloads, from, to, and between points in Southern terri- 
tory. Proceeding reopened for further hearing at such time 
and place as Commission may hereafter direct; and petition of 
northern carriers for further hearing, petition of Southern 
carriers and petition of Eastern Trunk Lines and New England 
Lines for rehearing, denied, in view of division 3 reopening the 
case for further hearing. 

I. & S. 3130, Southwestern rates. Petitions of Wichita Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Wichita, Kan., dated July 27, 1929, Hutchinson 
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Chamber of Commerce, Hutchinson, Kan., dated August 6, 1929, 
and B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky., dated November 21, 
1929, for vacation of portions of order dated July 7, 1928, denied. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 21858, Premier Red Ash Coal Co. vs. N. & W. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening and argument before the Com- 
mission. 

No. 22606, Celanese Corporation of America vs. P. & L. E. 
et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration, by full Commis- 
sion, on record as made. 

No. 24274, Southern Traffic Service, Wilmington, N. C., for 
Southern Junk Co. vs. Clyde Steamship Co. et al. Defendant, 
Clyde Steamship Co., asks for dismissal of the complaint with- 
out a hearing on the merits. 

No. 23310, Amos Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Mid-West 
Service Bureau, authorized agent for and on behalf of Amos 
Lumber Co., asks for reconsideration before entire Commission. 

No. 18364, Georgia Public Service Commission vs. A. C. L. 
Complainant asks the Commission to reopen report and order. 

No. 23644, Corso & Lo Bianco et al. vs. Southern et al. 
Complainants ask for oral argument. 

No. 18364, Georgia Public Service Commission vs. A. C. L. 
Defendant asks for reopening of report and order. 

No. 24120, Walter Young vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. De- 
fendants ask for dismissal of complaint as amended. 

No. 21522, O. H. Fahrenkopf et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al. De- 
fendants asked for reopening and reconsideration on record as 
made and for sixty days’ postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 22847, George F. Spooner vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening for reconsideration on record 
as made. 

No. 17922, Carolina Bagging Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration of that part of the complaint 
seeking reparation on shipments from Henderson, N. C., to 
Texas Gulf ports. 

No. 19002, Thomson Brothers Rock Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Missouri Portland Cement Co. asks for modification 
of orders by division 2 dated April 20 and May 7, 1929. 

No. 17000, part 4, rate structure investigation, petroleum 
and products, and No. 18458, general petroleum investigation. 
Tennessee Central asks for modification of report so as to in- 
clude it with the short or weak lines listed in Appendix 20, and 
permit it to maintain rates on a basis authorized for such lines. 

No. 15682, Missouri-Kansas-Texas vs. Kansas City Terminal. 
Complainant asks further hearing. 

No. 23159, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. T. & P. et al. 
Complainant asks reopening and reconsideration on record as 
made, oral argument and modification of order. 

No. 22980, E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. vs. Maine Central 
et al. Complainant asks reopening and rehearing. 

No. 20149, Clay Products Traffic Association of St. Louis 
District vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Defendants ask reopening, rehear- 
ing and reconsideration. 

No. 22072, United Paper Board Co., Inc., vs. A. A. Defendants 
ask postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 22376, Charles S. Hardy vs. G. H. & S. A. 
plainant asks rehearing. 


et al. Com- 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The state of Nebraska has called on the Commission to 
ascertain from the carriers Whether or not they intend to con- 
test in the courts the validity of the order in No. 17000, part 7, 
grain and grain products. This request is made in a petition 
asking the Commission to set aside the order postponing the 
effective date of the Hoch-Smith grain order to June 1. 

If the Commission ascertains that the carriers intend to 
contest the order in the courts, says the state, then the carriers’ 
petition for additional time to comply with the order should be 
denied. If that is not the carriers’ intention and the Commis- 
sion finds further time is necessary for the carriers to comply 
with the Hoch-Smith order, the state says that the Commission 
should direct the carriers to put on a large force to prepare the 
tariffs in order that the added time may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The state takes the position that the shippers are en- 
titled to know when the rates are to be made effective, and 
that they should be made effective with the least possible 
delay. 


HOCH-SMITH FURNITURE 


The Commission heard argument March 12, 13 and 14 in 
No. 17000, part 5, furnitutre rates, and the cases grouped there- 
with, involving rates and ratings on furniture throughout the 
country. The proposed report in the case was prepared by 
Examiners F. H. Barclay and C. W. Berry. (See Traffic World, 
September 20, 1930, p. 677.) Time was assigned for argument 
to Leo E. Golden, National Furniture Conference; F. M. Ren- 
shaw, Jamestown-Buffalo interests; C. S. Bather, National Furni- 
ture Association; A. S. Olmsted, York and Williamsport manu- 
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facturers; H. E. Manghum, New England furniture manyfa,. 
turers; F. B. Dow, Office Equipment Association and Others: 
T. H. Burgess, Metal Furniture Traffic League; J. ¢C., Colquit: 
southern manufacturers; Edgar Watkins, Atlanta Freight Bu. 
reau; I. M. Bailey, North Carolina Commission; Homer Conley 
Fort Smith Traffic Bureau and others; J. H. Tedrow, Kang 
City Chamber of Commerce; A. M. Corp, Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce; Herman Mueller, St. Paul Association of Commerce: 
J. C. Bills and D. P. Connell, official classification lines; 4 | 
Walker, southern carriers, and R. C. Fyfe, western carriers, ~ 


FLORIDA LOG RATES 


The Atlantic Coast Line has filed a motion for reopening jp 
No. 18364, Georgia Public Service Commission vs. A. C. L,, ang 
has asked the Commission to prescribe such intrastate rates jp 
Florida for the transportation of logs over the A. C. L. for dis. 
tances up to 170 miles and for distances beyond 170 miles as 
may be lawful. The Supreme Court of the United States in Nog 
16, 17 and 18, State of Florida et al. vs. U. S. et al. ete. (se 
Traffic World, January 10, p. 83), held that the portion of the 
Commission’s order, with respect to intrastate rates, was not 
supported by findings of the Commission and said that that part 
of the order must be set aside. 

The petitioner said that in view of the developments in the 
case, it was necessary that the Commission reopen the cause 
and proceed therein to make such additional findings and orders 
as might be proper in the light of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. It said further it had been notified by the Railroad Con. 
missioners of Florida of their purpose to enter an order the 
effect of which would be to undertake to enforce the old rates 
which the federal commission found unlawful. Furthermore, it 
said, motions had been filed in the district court for the northern 
district of Georgia by the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Wilson 
Cypress Company and Cummer Cypress Company as well as by 
the State of Florida through the railroad commissioners for 
decree in accordance with the mandate of the Supreme Court, 
and for restitution of charges. . 


NEW ORLEANS-HAVANA CAR FERRY 


New Orleans shippers showed division of opinion in the 
hearing held by Examiner Howell in No. 24119, application of 
the Florida East Coast Railway Company under section 5, para- 
graphs, 10, 11 and 12, for permission to establish a car ferry 
service between New Orleans and Havana, Cuba, in competi: 
tion with a service rendered by the Overseas Railways, between 
those cities. The application was based on the desire of the 
Florida East Coast to carry some of the traffic between the 
United States and Cuba which it said had been diverted from 
its car ferry route between Key West, Fla., and Havana to the 
route between New Orleans and Havana. The applicant pro 
posed to perform the service, with two round trips a week, by 
transferring two car-ferry ships from the Key West to the New 
Orleans route. The Overseas Railways, it was brought out, 
operated its Sea Train ship once a week. 

Frank W. Gwathmey, counsel for the Florida East Coast 
the applicant, raised the question of jurisdiction and said that 
he would probably ask the Commission for a ruling on that 
point before decision on the merits. The commerce involved. 
he said, was foreign commerce, as to which the Commission, 
in the recent import and export fourth section case, he said, 
had held it had no jurisdiction. An opposite view urged in 
behalf of the Overseas Railway was that jurisdiction attached 
regardless of the character of the traffic when a railroad pro- 
posed to operate the ships, as in this case. . 

Testimony on the merits of the proposition was divided. 
some shippers thinking the additional service would be g000 
for New Orleans and others holding a contrary view. 


INTEREST OF COMPLAINANT 


Alleging that the complainant in No. 24120, Walter Youns 
vs. Central of New Jersey et al., has no interest in the rates 
on anthracite to points in New England states complained ° 
“except to secure remuneration for the prosecution of said com 
plaint, and is engaged in an intensive and wholesale 
effort to solicit support for said complaint and incite further 
complaints by persons or organizations who might desire a l 
duction in said rates,” the defendant carriers have filed a motion 
asking that the amended complaint be dismissed or that this 
motion be assigned for immediate hearing with a view to deter 
mining, among other thigns, whether Walter Young has 4 
legitimate interest in any of the rates attacked and is proper!) 
entitled to prosecute the complaint. 

Included in the motion is a copy of a letter defendants 
allege Young has sent to many persons and organizations in 
New England asking them to authorize him to represent them 





in the case. It is alleged that the complaint shows on its a 
that if Young has any legitimate interest in the rates attacked. 
it is only with respect to the rates to Boston, Mass., where he 
maintains an Office. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
i published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, “ 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Statute imposing liability 
on initial carrier for damage to property in transit merely ex- 
tends to holder of bill of lading new remedy (Carmack amend- 
ment to interstate commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 20 (11, 12))). 

Carmack amendment to interstate commerce act (49 USCA, 
see, 20 (11), 12)), does not confer on the holder of bill of lading 
new kind of contractual right, but merely new and additional 
kind of remedy for the enforcement of preexisting contractual 
rights—-W. H. Hodges & Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 132 
So. Rep. 115. 

Writ of attachment, in suit against non-resident corporation 
for tort, is principal demand and foundation of suit in rem 
(Act No. 215 of 1920). 

Act No. 215 of 1920 merely authorizes proceedings by attach- 
ment against non-residents in connection with suits for un- 
liquidated claims arising in tort.—Ibid. 

Non-resident corporation not admitted to do business within 
state held not amenable to process in action for tort arising 
in another state (act No. 184 of 1924; act No. 215 of 1920).—Ibid. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) Where case 
is submitted on special issue, it is conclusively presumed on 
appeal that trial court found all supplementary facts necessary 
to support judgment on theory of issues submitted.—Galveston, 
H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Standard Rice Co., Inc., 34 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 619. 

In case submitted on special issues, no presumption arises 
to support judgment on independent issue, constituting com- 
plete( independent ground of recovery or defense.—Ibid. 

In suit for damage to interstate shipment, evidence showed 
as matter of law that rice was delivered to carrer in good condi- 
tion, and hence failure to submit fact issues thereon was not 
error.—Ibid. 

Damages to interstate shipment included reasonable and 
necessary expense incurred in reconditioning shipment.—Ibid. 

Necessity and reasonableness for expense in reconditioning 
damaged shipment, where not appearing from undisputed facts, 
must be submitted to jury.—Ibid. 

Recovery for expense of reconditioning damaged shipment 
held distinct issue and waived, in absence of request for sub- 
nission.—Ibid. 

; Interest held properly awarded on jury’s verdict against 
interstate carrier for damages to shipment.—Ibid. 

Where petition for damages to interstate shipment stating 
facts entitling plaintiff to interest as matter of law was sus- 
tained, interest followed as matter of law.—lIbid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, E. D. Illinois.) Statute making Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order prima facie evidence of facts 
stated establishes rebuttable presumption (interstate commerce 
act, sec. 16 (49 USCA, sec 16)).—Blair et al. vs. Cleyeland, C. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. et al., 45 Fed. Rep. (2d) 792. 

m. action | to recover award of Interstate Commerce Com- 
; a hearing is de novo, but prima facie case made out by 
ndings and order will prevail unless overcome by evidence 
tate commerce act, secs. 13, 16 (49 USCA, secs. 13, 16) ).— 


dee 0 ten to recover award of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
iam rs to unreasonable rates, evidence did not constitute vari- 
ihe — pleading as to origin points (interstate commerce act, 
sees, 13, 16 (49 USCA, secs. 13, 16)).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission considering unreasonable 
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rates could make order of reparation, irrespective of technical 
variance (interstate commerce act, secs. 13, 16 (49 USCA, secs. 
13, 16)).—Ibid. 

Where petition complaining of unreasonable rates is de- 
posited with Interstate Commerce Commission within time, 
whether it was marked “filed” is immaterial (interstate com- 
merce act, secs. 13, 16 (49 USCA, secs. 13, 16)). 

“Filing” is actual delivery to clerk without any regard to 
any action he may take.—TIbid. 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third Department.) 
Consent of authorities of municipalities involved is condition 
precedent to granting certificate of convenience and necessity 
to bus line (transportation corporations law, secs. 65-67).—Du 
Bois et al. vs. Van Gonsic et al., 247 N. Y. Sup. 426. 

Bus line operators having consent of town and certificate 
of necessity held entitled to restrain defendants not possessing 
such consent or certificate from operating busses in town (trans- 
portation corporations law, secs. 65-67).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Express agency operating truck 
in good faith without permit after train service carrying its 
express shipments was discontinued was not unfit party to be 
granted certificate—Railway Express Agency, Inc., vs. Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio, 174 N. E. Rep. 356. 

Express agency held entitled to certificate of convenience 
authorizing operation of truck, where train service carrying its 
express had been discontinued.—Ibid. 

Express agency seeking certificate authorizing operation of 
truck as common carrier of intrastate shipments must file defi- 
nite tariff schedules (Gen. Code, secs. 614-90 et seq.).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Missouri, in Banc.) Interurban motor- 
busses operating only within city and suburbs are excluded from 
statutory provisions requiring certificate of convenience and 
necessity for motor vehicle carriers, and are not within juris- 
diction of Public Service Commission (Laws 1927, pp. 402, 404, 
406, secs. 1, 2, 6).—State vs. Public Service Commission, 34 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 486. 

Court must interpret law as it reads, and reconcile inhar- 
monious provisions if possible.—Ibid. 

Relative or qualifying terms must be construed as relating 
to last antecedent, unless extension to more remote antecedents 
is clearly required by consideration of entire statute.—Ibid. 

Statute should not be construed so as to make it unreason- 
able, where it can be given reasonable construction.—Ibid. 

Existence of superfluous phrases or definitions does not 
necessarily nullify act or create duties and functions not in gen- 
eral contemplation thereof.—Ibid. 

Urban motorbusses held not within provisions of public 
service commission law antedating motorbus act (Rev. St. 1919, 
sec. 10411, par. 9; sec. 10425, par. 8).—Ibid. 





° e . e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Evidence held to show 
sinking of scow causing loss of cargo and damage to nearby 
carfloat was due to leak, or water in the scow.—The Cullen No. 
32, 45 Fed. Rep. (2d) 859. 

Evidence as to inspection and repair of scow which sunk 
held not to show owner entitled to limitation of liability.—Ibid. 

Unseaworthiness of scow due to leak discoverable by proper 
inspection defeats limitation of owner’s liability for sinking.— 
Ibid. 


ASK FOR PREJUDICE FINDING 


Application has been made to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, in United States of America, at the rela- 
tion of Chemical Lime Co. and Centre County Lime Co. vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for a writ of mandamus di- 
recting the Commission to perform what the petition said was 
its statutory duty, in Chemical Lime Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 163 
I. Cc. C. 511, namely, to make a finding on the allegation and 
evidence of undue prejudice contained in that complaint. John 
F. Finerty and Thomas M. Woodward, attorneys for the peti- 
tioners, alleged that the failure, neglect and the refusal of the 
Commission to make a finding as to whether undue prejudice 
existed or did not exist deprived their clients of any right or 
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opportunity to sue for damages in an appropriate court or to 
ask for an injunction forbidding the enforcement of the Com- 
mission’s decision. 

The Commission, in the Chemical Lime Co. case, found the 
rates on lime and ground limestone from Chemical and Lime 
Centre, Pa., to points in official territory, unreasonable for the 
future but not for the past. The report, according to the appli- 
cation for an award of a writ of mandamus, made no finding on 
the issue of undue prejudice, although that issue was tendered 
to the Commission in the complaint. Apparently the Commis- 
sion’s reason for neglecting or refusing such a finding, accord- 
ing to the petition, is found in a declaration in the report that 
“complainants were not damaged by reason of any undue preju- 
dice which may have existed.” 

A question similar to that raised in the District of Colum- 
bia has been presented to the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
in connection with the handling of a complaint about intrastate 
rates on lime and ground limestone. The Pennsylvania com- 
mission, in a general way, followed the findings of the federal 
Commission. Appeal to the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
resulted in an order to the Pennsylvania body to conduct fur- 
their hearing in the matter. A further order following from 
the Superior Court’s decision is again before that tribunal. 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL LINES 


Orders of the Commission in 145 I. C. C. 167, 188, 193, au- 
thorizing the Guyandot & Tug River Railroad Company and 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Company, the latter of which 
controls the former, to construct a line of railroad from Gilbert 
to Wharncliffe, W. Va., about 10% miles, were upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, March 9, in an opinion 
by Justice Butler, in No. 73, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, appellant, vs. United States of America et al. The litiga- 
tion followed disposition by the Commission in July, 1928, of 
applications of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western 
and the Virginian for authority to build lines in the Guyandot 
coal valley in West Virginia. The Chesapeake & Ohio brought 
the suit in the federal court for the southern district of West 
Virginia to have the parts of the orders in issue set aside and 
annulled, but the suit was dismissed. The court referred to 
the Guyandot & Tug River and the Norfolk & Western as the 
Norfolk. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio sought authority to build from 
Gilbert to Mullens, 47 miles, and from Stone Coal to Mullens, 
8 miles. The Guyandot & Tug River sought authority to build 
from a connection with the Virginian at Elmore to Wharncliffe, 
53 miles. The Norfolk & Western and the Virginian joined in 
that application. An amended application was later filed by 
the Guyandot, which was joined in by the Norfolk alone. The 
Virginian & Western Railway, a subsidiary of the Virginian, 
asked authority to build from a connection with the Guyandot 
branch of the Virginian at Ittman to a connection with the 
Cc. & O., called the Chesapeake, at Gilbert, 40 miles. This 
application was joined in by the Virginian. 

Justice Butler said the locations of all the proposed lines 
between Gilbert and Mullens, Elmore, or Ittman, were in the 
narrow valley traversed by the Guyandot River. The Virginian 
supported the Norfolk’s application for the Glbert-Wharncliffe 
connection. The Chesapeake opposed. All the applications 
were disposed of by the same report and order. The Commis- 
sion granted the Virginian permission to construct its line from 
Ittman to Gilbert and to the Norfolk to build between Gilbert 
and Wharncliffe. The rest of the application of the Norfolk 
and that of the Chesapeake were denied. Continuing, Justice 
Butler said: 


The appellant seeks reversal upon the claim that neither the 
findings of the Commission nor the evidence affords any support 
for the order and that the record shows the construction of the 
proposed line between Gilbert and Wharncliffe to be contrary to the 
public interest and to have been authorized under an erroneous theory 
of the applicable law. It says that the only finding of the Commission 
that supports the order is that the construction of the line will 
enable the Norfolk to compete with the Chesapeake for westbound 
traffic moving over the Virginian from the Guyandot valley and will 
assure the coal operators on the Virginian competitive service to the 
west. And it maintains that the Commission is not authorized by 
the act to grant a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
for new construction upon a naked finding that competition between 
carriers and competitive serivce to shippers will result. 

The situation, as disclosed by the report and the undisputed 
evidence, is as follows: 

That part of West Virginia which is south of the Kanawha and 
New Rivers contains vast deposits of coal and has many mines in 
operation. The Chesapeake, the Norfolk and the Virginian are the 
only railroads of importance in the district. The eastern terminus 
of the Chesapeake is at Newport News. It serves mines immediately 
south of these rivers. It has lines extending to the west where it has 
connections at Cincinnati, Columbus, Chicago and elsewhere on the 
Great Lakes. The eastern termini of the other carriers are at Nor- 


folk. The lines of the Norfolk through the coal district are in the 
valleys of the Tug and Big Sandy considerably to the south of the 
lines of the Chesapeake and separated from them by a range of 
mountains extending from near Matoaka 150 miles or more north- 
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westerly, where it ends not far from Huntington on the Ohio 

Norfolk’s main line crosses that of the Chesapeake at Kenoy, ~ 
the south side of the Ohio some distance below Huntington ~ b- 
extends to the west where it has connections at Cincinnati we 
Columbus. The Virginian has main and branch lines in the easter 
part of these coal fields but it has no line to the west. It con nly 
with the Chesapeake at Deepwater, a station on the Kanawha aS 
with the Norfolk at Matoaka, which is a little over the divide Bc 
of the valley of the Guyandot. Outh 

These railroads have long been competing carriers of coal frop 
that district. The tonnage controlled by the Virginian js — 
one-seventh of that of the Norfolk and that of the latter js ab = 
60 per cent of that of the Chesapeake. In 1927, 47 coal mines oc 
served by the Virginian alone. These are called local mines Pe 
55 were served by it and also by the Chesapeake. These are called 
joint mines. Such local and joint mines during the first nip, 
months of that year produced and shipped coal via the Virginias 
at the rate of more than 12,000,000 tons per annum. And in a 
period the Virginian handed over to the Chesapeake at Deepwater 
and to the Norfolk at Matoaka coal for transportation to the won 
at the rate of more than 4,270,000 tons per annum, 80 per cent o; 
which moved via Matoaka. : 

Some years prior to the Virginian’s application to build the pr 
posed line the Commission required it to establish joint rates ‘and 
through routes to the west via Deepwater, the Chesapeake and it: 
connections, and also via Matoaka, the Norfolk and its connections: 
The orders in that case covered only rates from _a few specifi 
origins on the Virginian. But the Chesapeake and the Virginian 
voluntarily established joint rates via Deepwater from all loca] mines 
on the Virginian and from such of the joint mines as were located 
between destinations and a local mine. The Chesapeake refused 
to establish rates from joint mines which were not intermediate 
because that would operate to short-haul itself. Similar joint rates 
were voluntarily established by the Virginian and Norfolk yig 
Matoaka from all local and joint mines served by the Virginian. 

The Chesapeake and the Norfolk are active competitors for trans- 
portation of coal originating on the Virginian and destined to the 
west. The line of the Virginian between its principal coal terri- 
tory and Deepwater crosses three summits with heavy adverse 
grades against the loaded movement and heavier ones against the 
return movement. The Virginian’s line to Matoaka has _ heavier 
adverse grades against the loaded movement than on its line to 
Deepwater. And on that route difficult grades are encountered or 
the Norfolk. as 

The line to be built by the Virginian down the Guyandot will 
have substantially no grades adverse to western movement. The 
Logan subdivision of the Chesapeake is a well-located low grade 
line along the lower stretches of that river, and it has capacity to 
handle efficiently all the westbound traffic originating on the Vir- 
ginian. The route to the west down the river to Gilbert and over 
the divide to Wharncliffe is 41 miles shorter than the route via 
Matoaka. The line to be built across the divide will have an adverse 
grade that will require doubling. But both of the proposed new 
routes will be better than either of the existing ones. The Chesa- 
peake estimates that the cost per ton of handling coal over ihe new 
route via Gilbert and its Logan subdivision will be 1.69 cents per 
ton less than the cost via the Gilbert-Wharncliffe route. The Norfolk 
estimates that cost via the latter will be 14 cents per ton less than 
via the present Matoaka route. The Norfolk through a subsidiary 
controls large deposits of coal in the valley tributary to the new line 
of the Virginian. And there is a considerable deposti of coal that 
may be made tributary to the proposed Gilbert-Wharncliffe line. 

There is need for a line to connect the railways on the uppe 
Guyandot with the Logan subdivision of the Chesapeake in the lower 
valley. Its main functions will be to provide a suitable outlet for 
westbound traffic, chiefly coal, from the lines of the Virginian and 
the Chesapeake in the upper valley and to carry the large tonnage 
of coal and lumber that may be developed tributary to the new line 
The construction of the Gilbert-Wharncliffe line will enable the 
Norfolk to compete with the Chesapeake for westbound traffi 
originating on the Virginian and will give the latter greater inde- 
pendence in respect of such shipments. 

The construction of the line of the Virginian from the upper 
Guyandot to a connection with the Chesapeake at Gilbert would 
immensely improve the position of the latter in respect of the west- 
bound movement of coal originating on the Virginian. It is also 
plain, indeed so obvious as scarcely to require statement, that the 
eonstruction of the Gilbert-Wharncliffe connection is necessary in 
order to enable the Norfolk to continue, on conditions that are 
tolerable, to compete with the Chesapeake for that traffic. The 
construction of that connection cannot reasonably be regarded as 
an intrusion by the Norfolk into territory already being well-served 
by the Chesapeake. On the contrary the Norfolk already hauls 
about four-fifths of the Virginian’s westbound coal. By this rela- 
tively short connection, it will be able to give a better outlet for 
that traffic, to make substantial saving in the cost of handling, and 
to remain in position, at relatively slight disadvantage, to compete 
for traffic in which it long has had a large share. And shippers 
will have the benefit of such competitive service. 

But the Chesapeake insists that under the transportation act 
the Commission may not authorize new construction for the purpose 
of continuing such competition. 

The act cannot reasonably be so construed. 

Section 1 (18) provides Tit. 49, U. S. C.): ; 

“No carrier by railroad... shall undertake the extension of its 
line of railroad, or the construction of a new line of railroad..- 
unless and until there shall first have been obtained from the commls- 
sion a certificate that the present or future public convenience ané 
necessity require or will require the . . . construction and operation, 
of such additional or extended line of railroad...” 

Section 1 (20) provides: : 

“The commission shall have power to issue such certificate 4° 
prayed for, or to refuse to issue it, or to issue it for a portion..- 
of a line of railroad, or extension therefo, described in the application 
... and may attach to the issuance of the certificate such terms 
and conditions as in its judgment the public convenience and necessit) 
may require. . .” 

There is no specification of the considerations by which the Com- 
mission is to be governed in determining whether the public con 
venience and necessity require the proposed construction. Une 
the Act it was the duty of the Commission to find the facts an®, 


*Wyoming Coal Co. vs. Virginian Ry. Co., 96 I. C. C. 359; 98 1.C. 
488; Virginian Railway vs. United States, 272 U. S. 658 (47 5. * 
Rep. 222). 
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in the exercise of a reasonable judgment, to determine that question. 
nas & Pac. Ry. vs. Gulf, etc., Ry., 270 U. S. 266, 273 (46 S. C 


Re, eoubtedly the purpose of these provisions is to enable the 
commission, in the interest of the public, to prevent improvident 
~ unnecessary expenditures for the construction and operation 
anjines not needed to insure adequate service. In the absence of a 
vain declaration to that effect, it would be unreasonable to hold 
that Congress did not intend to empower the Commission to authorize 
construction of new lines to provide for shippers such competing 
grvice as it should find to be convenient or necessary in_the public 
interest. Indeed Section 5 (4) of the act, authorizing the Commission 
to adopt a plan for the consolidation of railway properties into a 
limited number of systems, clearly discloses a policy on the part 
¢ Congress to preserve competition among carriers. It provides: 
“In the division of such railways into such systems under such plan, 
competition shall be preserved as fully as possible and wherever 
practicable the existing routes and channels of trade and commerce 
shall be maintained.””’ And the Commission has recognized the advan- 
tages of competitive service to shippers especially in respect of a 
jiversified car supply for the shipment of coal and lumber; it suggests 
the possibility of failure of operation from various causes, that under 
ame circumstances competition operates to stimulate better service 
and that reasonable competition may be in the public imterest. Con- 
sruction of Lines in Eastern Oregon, 111 I. C. C. 3, 37. Construction 
of Line by Wenatchee Southern Ry., 90 I. C. C. 237, 257. 

' The facts stated in the report are sustained by the evidence and, 
under the act, they are plainly sufficient to support the order. Judg- 
ment affirmed. 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, March 9, made 
the following rulings in the cases set forth: 


Nos. 635-648, Merchants Warehouse Co. et al. vs. U. S. et al., 
involving the Commission’s order in 160 I. C. C. 563, as to warehouses 
and railroads in Philadelphia, Pa. Probable jurisdiction noted. 

No, 622, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, appellant, vs. Car- 
rol] county, and No. 623, Same vs. Benton county, involving attack 
by the carrier on tax levies in Tennessee. Appeals dismissed for 
want of substantial federal question. 

No, 567, Denver & Salt Lake vs. Commissioners of Routt County 
and No. 568, Same vs. Commissioners of Moffat County, involving 
attack on taxes levied in 1918. Certiorari denied. 


c. N. S. AND M. SECURITIES CASE 


Hearing in United States vs. Chicago North Shore and 
Milwaukee, suit filed by the government, at the request of the 
Commission, to obtain an injunction restraining the North 
Shore from issuing securities without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the Commission (see Traffic World, October 11, p. 874), 
which was set for March 9, in the federal district court at Chi- 
cago, has been postponed to May 25. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3577, the Commission has suspended from 
March 10 until October 10 schedules in supplement No. 41 to 
Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-710. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel the commodity rates on clay and kaolin, in carloads, 
from Cartersville, Ga., to various destinations in official, south- 
em and western territories, without providing for rates to apply 
o future shipments. 


RAILROADS AND WAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Recognition that railroad operation in this country “is a 
fundamental public necessity, vital to the national defense, and 
must be maintained unimpaired, both in times of peace and 
var,” was urged by R. H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, March 12, before the War Policies Com- 
mission, appointed under a resolution adopted by the last Con- 
gress “to study and consider amending the Constitution to 
provide that private property may be taken by Congress for 
public use during war, and methods of equalizing the burdens, 
and to remove the profits of war, together with a study of poli- 
cles to be pursued in event of war.” Secretary of War Patrick 
J. Hurley is chairman of the commission. 

“In all plans for national defense,” Mr. Aishton told the 
‘mmission, “thought should be given primarily not what to do 
with these arterial railway systems in time of war, but how to 
build them up in time of peace so that they may meet any 
emergency of war. 

“The railways recently adopted a declaration of policy for 
the consideration of Congress and the people of the United 
‘tates, in which it was recommended that from the standpoint 
of national interest in maintaining in the highest degree ade- 
quate and efficent transportation in every modern form, that 
‘qual opportunity should be given the railroads and the various 
rms of unregulated transportation to handle the commerce of 
the nation. 

' “We believe that with a sympathetic consideration of what 
‘recommended by the railways in their declaration of policy, 
ne having in view the necessity of keeping every means of 
—e defense in the very best condition, not necessarily for 
the ucting war, but more important as a preventative of war, 

at the results it is desired to accomplish can best be brought 
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about by a recognition that railroad operation is a fundamental 
necessity. Railroad operation is one of the keystones of national 
defense, the one that would first be required to function in 
the event of an emergency, and the maintaining at all times of 
an efficient national system of transportation, not only adequate 
to the commercial needs of the people, but also to the needs 
of a nation in such an emergency, is necessary if we are to 
progress as a nation.” 

Mr. Aishton called attention to the testimony before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the motor transport inquiry 
of Lt.-Col. Brainerd Taylor, that “our arterial railway system 
is the backbone of our national and international commerce 
and of our national defense, and all other forms of transport 
are for us but extensions and auxiliary services, none of which 
should be permitted in any way, shape or manner to weaken or 
retard the development of our national system of arterial rail- 
ways.” 

Mr. Aishton told the Commission that six years ago the War 
Department and the railway executives adopted a tentative plan 
for operating rail carriers in time of war, which was still in 
effect. While this plan was developing through a series of con- 
ferences, he said, it was decided that it would be of distinct ad- 
vantage to set up a skeleton organization in time of peace for 
the purpose of establishing contacts between government officers 
and transportation officials. In addition, a railway president 
was designated as point of contact with each corps area com- 
mander to deal with him concerning questions of executive 
policy in that area, and such plan is now in effect and func- 
tioning. 

“The underlying thought,” continued Mr. Aishton, “in all 
this is that should the misfortune of war overtake us, this skele- 
ton organization, having already laid the groundwork of contact 
and mutual understanding of each other’s problems, could be 
expanded indefinitely to take care of almost any situation that 
might arise and do away with the necessity of any further gov- 
ernmental action. In the remote event of its becoming necessary 
for government control to be exercised again, it is felt that this 
skeleton organization would form the basis for carrying out 
the policies that might be indicated from central authority.” 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads 
in January amounted to $33,849,116, which for that month was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.28 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports filed by the carriers with the 
In January, 1930, their net rail- 
way operating income amounted to $55,773,152, or 3.81 per cent 
on their property investment. 

“Property investment is the value of road and equipment 
as shown by the books of the railways, including materials, 
supplies and cash,” said the bureau. “The net railway operating 
income is what is left after the payment of operating expenses, 
taxes and equipment rentals, but before interest and other fixed 
charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings in January is based on 
reports from 171 Class I railroads representing a total mileage 
of 242,738 miles. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of January 
amounted to $365,899,754, compared with $451,458,786 in January, 
1930, or a reduction of 19 per cent. Operating expenses in 
January, this year, totaled $294,081,947, compared with $356,- 
664,032 in the same month last year, or a reduction of 17.5 per 
cent. 

“Class I railroads in January paid $27,289,096 in taxes, a 
reduction of $2,137,694, or 7.38 per cent below the same month 
last year. 

“Fifty-two Class I railroads operated at a loss in January, 
of which nineteen were in the Eastern, eight in the Southern 
and twenty-five in the Western district. 


Eastern District 


“The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads 
in the Eastern district in January was $19,165,918, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.76 per cent on their property 
investment. For the same month in 1930, their net railway 
operating income was $33,501,142, or 4.92 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I rail- 
roads in the Eastern district in January totaled $185,309,574, 
a decrease of 19.6 per cent under the corresponding period the 
year before, while operating expenses totaled $148,120,190, a 
decrease of 17.1 per cent under the same period in 1930. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district in January had 
a net railway operating income of $3,375,077, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 1.33 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same month in 1930, the net railway operating 
income amounted to $7,581,149, which was at the annual rate 
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of return of 3 per cent. Gross operating revenues of the Class 
I railroads in the Southern district in January totaled $47,637,538, 
a decrease of 20.1 per cent under the same month in 1930, 
while operating expenses totaled $39,666,399, which was a de- 
crease of 16.3 per cent under January last year. 


Western District 


“Class I railroads in the Western district in January had 
a net railway operating income of $11,308,121, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.10 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. In January, 1930, their net railway operating income 
was $14,690,861, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.76 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating reve- 
nues of the Class I railroads in the Western district in January 
totaled $132,952,652, a decrease of 17.6 per cent under January, 
1930, while operating expenses totaled $106,295,358, a decrease 
of 18.6 per cent compared with the same month last year.” 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of January 


1931 1930 
Total Gperating TOVENMUCS......06cccccsscccsccses $365,899,754  $451,458,786 
Total operating expenses...... a iah ace eb aac eae 294,081,947 356,664,032 
I ta eae ial aerated aia widiGd a Mie a: Wilel wie WSN 27,289,096 29,426,790 
Net railway operating income...............+. 33,849,116 55,773,152 
Operating ratio—per CeNt.........eeeeeeeeeees 80.37 79.00 
Rate of return on property investment........ 2.28% 3.81% 





REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


In 1930 Class I railroads carried more than 75,000,000 fewer 
passengers than in 1929, according to revenue traffic statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from 
carrier reports, not including switching and terminal companies. 

For 1930 the total was 704,053,000 as compared with 779,066,- 
000 for 1929. Passenger revenue dropped from $872,581,566 in 
1929 to $728,504,932 in 1930. Revenue a passenger-mile averaged 
2.716 cents in 1930 as compared with 2.808 cents in 1929. 

Revenue passengers a car averaged 11.31 in 1930 as com- 
pared with 12.53 in 1929. Miles a passenger a road averaged 
38.10 in 1930 as compared with 39.89 in 1929. 

In December, 1930, 55,767,000 revenue passengers were Car- 
ried, as compared with 67,450,000 in December, 1929. Passenger 
revenue in December totaled $55,398,112 as compared with $74,- 
411,950 in December, 1929. 

In 1930 Class I railroads carried 2,062,931,000 revenue tons 
of freight, as compared with 2,412,719,000 tons in 1929. 

Freight revenue aggregated $4,079,008,576 as compared with 
$4,817,107,405 in 1929. 

Revenue a ton a road averaged $1.977 in 1930 as compared 
with $1,997 in 1929. Revenue a ton mile averaged 10.63 cents 
in 1930 as compared with 10.77 cents in 1929. Revenue tons 
carried one mile totaled 383,787,569,000 in 1930 as compared with 
447,111,797,000 in 1929. 

In December, 1930, freight revenue aggregated $280,700,841 
as compared with $340,259,376 in December, 1929. Revenue tons 
carried totaled 142,274,000 as compared with 173,163,000 in 
December, 1929. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended February 28 
totaled 682,000 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 
31,938 cars below the preceding week this year, due to the 
holiday, Washington’s birthday. It also was a reduction of 
217,498 cars below the same week last year and a reduction 
of 296,201 cars below the. corresponding week in 1929. In 
making a comparison, however, consideration must be given 
to the fact that the corresponding week in 1930 and also in 
1929 did not contain a holiday, the holiday in each instance 
having fallen in the preceding week. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Feb- 
ruary 28 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported 
as follows: , 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,521 and 6,183; live 

stock, 1,781 and 2,073; coal, 33,482 and 31,809; coke, 2,164 and 2,479; 
forest products, 2,749 and 4,687; ore, 900 and 952; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 52,853 and 68,151; miscellaneous, 59,961 and 85,327; total, 1931, 
160,411; 1930, 201,661; 1929, 232,515. 
_ Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,109 and 3,222; 
live stock, 1,410 and 1,647; coal, 33,987 and 37,677; coke, 3,824 and 
5,170; forest products, 1,536 and 2,908; ore, 843 and 2,014; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 41,671 and 51,360; miscellaneous, 52,649 and 79,659; total, 
1931, 139,029; 1930, 183,657; 1929, 196,537. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 275 and 281; live 
stock, 35 and 60; coal, 26,734 and 31,683; coke, 246 and 376; forest prod- 
ucts, 837 and 1,724; ore, 78 and 131; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,665 and 
an gnase en nooue, 6,109 and 7,637; total, 1931, 39,979; 1930, 49,261; 

Southern District: Grain and grain products, 3,779 and 4,028; live 
stock, 1,172 and 1,472; coal, 15,599 and 15,987; coke, 448 and 472; 
forest products, 10,002 and 19,139; ore, 718 and 1,079; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 34,689 and 41,783; miscellaneous, 41,821 and 59,248; total, 
1931, 108,228; 1930, 143,208; 1929, 147,593. 
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Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,069 and 10.7% 
live stock, 6,556 and 7,622; coal, 4,808 and 5,846; coke, 915 ang 1's 
forest products, 9,875 and 17,510; ore, 229 and 400; merchandise rt 
L., 23,758 and 31,964; miscellaneous, 25,139 and 35,331; total, 193] "81.240 
1930, 110,936; 1929, 118,881. : » te, 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,519 and 
14,143; live stock, 7,470 and 10,362; coal, 7,776 and 8,713: coke in 
and 196; forest products, 4,404 and 8,531; ore, 2,697 and 3,398. aoe 
chandise, L. C. L., 26,091 and 34,622; miscellaneous, 36,503 and 5011: 
total, 1931, 96,961; 1930, 130,044; 1929, 143,705. — 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,387 ang 6,469: 
live stock, 1,626 and 2,618; coal, 3,113 and 3,760; coke, 75 ang Bt 
forest products, 3,820 and 7,293; ore, 265 and 867; merchandise 7 
C. L., 13,842 and 16,619; miscellaneous, 27,915 and 42,980: total, 1997 
56,043; 1930, 80,731; 1929, 80,254. ais. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 41,050 and 45,104: live 
stock, 20,050 and_ 25,854; coal, 125,499 and 135,475; coke, 7,789 and 
10,303; forest products, 33,223 and 61,792; ore, 5,730 and 8,771: mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 198,569 and 251,868; miscellaneous, 250,097 ang 
360,331; total, 1931, 682,000; 1930, 899,498; 1929, 978,201. * 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the tw 
previous years follows: 












1931 1930 1999 

Five weeks in January............. 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518, 609 

Week ended February 7......... 719,053 886,701 955,981 
Week ended February l14......... 720,689 893,140 5 

Week ended February 21......... 713,938 827,560 13 

Week ended February 28......... 682,000 899,498 978,201 

WOME. ccucincs Geasaaiainenecwnd 6,326,222 7,753,451 8,315,792 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASS’N 


L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, was electe, 
president of the American Railway Engineering Association at 
its annual meeting, held at Chicago March 10 and 11. The 
usual three-day session was shortened to two and the annual 
banquet eliminated, because of the need for economy imposed 
by the business depression and other conditions influencing the 
general prosperity of the railroads. The more than seven hu- 
dred delegates in attendance spent the two days in listening to 
committee reports and other matters of business, with which 
the program was closely packed, strictly confined to technical 
matters. Addresses of a general nature and social features 
were almost entirely eliminated. 

One of the few deviations from routine consideration of 
committee reports and other organization business was an ad- 
dress by R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association, which was read by H. G. Taylor, manager of the 
public relations, car service division, A. R. A., in view of Mr. 
Aishton’s inability to attend. He expressed, at the same time, 
an optimistic view of the railway future and a declaration that 
“there has never been a time when there was more necessity 
for earnest and active study directed along lines that will thor- 
oughly explore, analyze, and dispose of every question that leads 
to greater economy in costs, to greater efficiency in service and 
to the greatest amount of coordination of all forms of trans- 
portation into a complete whole, than the present.” To the 
three transportation periods of the past—constructive, con- 
strictive, cooperative—now must be added a third “C,” said Mr. 
Aishton—that of coordination. 

“Nobody can make me believe that the railroads of this 
country are not going to continue to be the mainstay of trans 
portation, nor that in the final analysis, the American people 
are not going to be favorably disposed toward and assist in the 
solving of the problems we are facing,” he said. ; 

In a paper prepared by President Baldwin, the association 
was described as “the one organization to which we must look 
for the facts that are so vitally necessary for a continuation of 
successful transportation.” 

J. V. Neubert, chief engineer, maintenance of way, New York 
Central, who was elected second vice-president a year ago, allto- 
matically becomes first vice-president. Other officers elected 
are as follows: Second vice-president, W. P. Wiltsee, chief 
engineer, Norfolk & Western; secretary, E. H. Fritch (re 
elected); treasurer, A. F. Blaess, chief engineer, Illinois Central; 
directors, E. A. Hadley, chief engineer, Missouri Pacific; $. 5. 
Roberts, assistant director, bureau of finance, Interstate Com 
merce Commission; T. T. Irving, chief engineer, central region, 
Canadian National. 





CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
February 23-28, inclusive, was 650,964, as compared with 653,787 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. The surplus was made 
up as follows: 


Box, 276,642; ventilated box, 1,731; auto and furniture, 46,560; 
total box, 324,938; flat, 21,991; gondola, 147,317; hopper, 106,198; tol 
coal, 253,515; coke, 696; S. D. stock, 27,295; D. D. stock, 4,124) 
frigerator, 15,317; tank, 918; miscellaneous, 2,170. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 30,090 cars, made 
up of 26,500 box, 1,000 auto and furniture, 950 flat, 900 S. » 
stock, 450 refrigerator and 290 miscellaneous cars. 
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The Easiest Way to Deal with Claims 


ul New Method of Loading Developed by Large Manufacturer of Candy Bars Results in Virtual 
: Disappearance of Claims—Excelsior Packing and Breaking Up of Load in Box Car 
into Small Units Solves Difficult Problem—Twenty-Two Carloads of Candy 
Bars Shipped from Single Plant Daily | 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


i HAT the simplest way is the best way of doing a suddenness of discovery or dramatic effort with which 
thing was found to be the case by Mars, Incor- those terms are associated. It came only after the tedious 
porated, Chicago, one of the largest manufacturers process of careful trial and analysis of several different 

of candy in the country. It had a peculiarly difficult methods of doing nothing more world-moving than find- 

problem in loading its shipments so that the con- 

tract made with its customers would be fulfilled. 

Under that contract, the company guaranteed to 

place its product on dealer shelves in perfect condi 

tion. In working out the problem a new method of | 

loading of wide applicability was developed, with 

remarkably good results. 
The actual solution turned out to be so simple 

















d that it seems almost like an imposture to call it a 3 ‘4 % &* aS a+. 

° new method of loading, but, none the less, that 

d seems to be the case, on the authority of claim pre- 

h vention experts of the American Railway Associa- 

I tin. The “new method” consists of nothing more 

; than applying an old principle with, perhaps, some 

' modern refinements, to the standard box car—that On an average day 22 carloads of nickel candy bars leave the plant— 
: approximately 4,000,000 bars. 


1 is, turning it into a huge packing box and treating 
itas such, with excelsior and all the department 


store trimmings. ing a way to ship five-cent candy bars in carload quanti- 
Though not definitely established that it happened ties without damage. 
- - m ™ 
that way, the traffic manager of this quantity producer ‘T'wenty-Two Carloads a Day 
of candy bars, H. H. Hoben, may well have exclaimed: But, even though no empires larger than the 


country’s sweet tooth were at stake, the problem of 

damage was not without peculiarly troublesome 
—_——- - ——__—_____—_ # . elements. Candy bars are produced at the country- 
revo . club appearing factory of the company at the edge 
of Chicago on an extremely lavish scale. Approx- 
imately 4,000,000 of them are tucked into twenty- 
two standard box cars every day, on the average, 
and shipped to all sections of the country. They 
are distributed through ninety public warehouses 
to the drug stores, cigar counters, and news stands 
that sell candy bars, whether or not they sell drugs, 
cigars, or newspapers. 

An interesting feature of the company’s ship- 
ping operations is that its production is maintained 
practically without storage of any of the raw 
materials that go into the final product. It is a 
candy making job on a mammoth scale, with the 
factory as little more than an eddy in the smooth 
flow of materials from source of supply to the ulti- 
mate consumer. The extraordinary degree of de- 
pendability afforded by modern transportation 
adequately supervised is brought into high relief. 
Receipts of raw materials daily include, on the 
average, approximately 80 tons of sugar, 83 tons 























A carload of candy bars ready to leave the plant of Mars, Inc. This of chocolate coating, a car and a half of eggs fresh 

: ethno ° oaain ividin e loa into our units, cusnione . ios = 

with heavy buffing exostelor, is ‘economical and has reduced claims to from farms and farmers’ cooperative sales agencies, 
vanishing point. 1% tank cars of fresh whole milk, from 1 to 2 cars 





of syrup, a carload of peanuts, and more than a 
“Excelsior!” and even “Eureka!” once the results of his carload of boxes. Other items going into the manufactur- 
efforts were established. That would have been appro- ing process in large quantities, but for which a carload 
priate, even though he would have thereby been guilty of may last two or three days, include butter, salt, glassine 
What has, perhaps too harshly, been called the lowest wrappers for the bars, ete. 
form of humor. But the occasion was not marked by the Despite the appalling volume in which the cartons 
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“The Essential Fat 


IME is the essential factor in modern business, industry and distribution; a factor on 













which hinges the success or failure of individuals or organizations that undertake the 
responsibility of serving the public. Contractors, manufacturers, distributors, mer. 
chants and in particular public utilities are bound by its restrictions—and when they meet 


time’s limitations, they acquire a reputation for dependability. 


Four fast main line freight trains of the Norfolk and Western Railway are consistent 
winners in the daily contest with time. ‘The Nomad,” and “The Caravan’ from the Port 
of Norfolk, on the Atlantic Seaboard, to Cincinnati, Columbus and the Midwest; and “The 
Skipper?’ and “The Pilot’? in the opposite direction illustrate the factor of transportation 
dependability and exemplify a high degree of operating efficiency 





During the period from August, 1930, to January, 1931, their records for having been 





either ahead of, or on time, were as follows: “The Nomad,” 99 per cent; “The Caravan,’ 


97 per cent; “The Skipper,’”’ 88 per cent and “The Pilot,’’ 100 per cent. 








Shippers and receivers of freight, to whom time is highly important, are 
invited to talk with their nearest Norfolk and Western Freight Traffic De- 
partment representative—and to route a trial shipment via any of these fast 
through merchandise trains. 


NORFOLK AND 


ROANOK 
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of bars come from the end of the packing line on their way 
to the waiting railroad cars, the individual bar is of a highly 
perishable, delicate nature. In addition to being soluble and 
otherwise susceptible to damage, it is covered with a smooth coat 
of chocolate not remarkable for structural strength—certainly 
not equal to sustaining the sledge-hammer blows that can 
develop within a forty or fifty thousand pound load when the 
box car containing it strikes another at six or eight miles an 
hour, which sometimes happens on the best of railroads. An 
adequate packing must take care of the exceptional shock, as 
well as the usual one, unless claims are to result; and claims 
were just what this company was trying to get away from. 


Damaged Goods Not Wanted 


Few traffic managers today have to be told that payment of 
a claim does not set up a situation as satisfactory as that 
where there is no need for claims. In distributing through 
public warehouses, as this company does, the claim evil was 
particularly bad. The problem of salvage was almost insoluble 
and that of keeping damaged candy bars off the market was 
just as difficult. 

The company’s plant has been in its present location on the 
Illinois division of the Milwaukee only about two years and 
a half and its business has expanded rapidly in that period. It 
is and has been throughout the period of the late depression 
operating twenty-four hours a day, with three shifts of employes. 
The policy of making 
sure that only sound, 
perfect goods reach the 
public is credited by 
the management with 
no small part in. that. 

“When we first 
started to ship in car- 
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load quantities,” said 
Mr. Hoben, “we _ felt 
that we were having 
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The cost of materials for each loaded car amounted to $5.95 
when the bands were used, and labor of preparation wag 
siderable. Absence of any resilience in the commodity wie, 
the containers resulted in some damage, even under this method 
which has proved ideal for a great many commodities. 

A near solution was found in a combination of wooden bra 
ing and cushioning of the ends of the cars with excelsior. The 
cost of materials under that method was fixed at $5.35 a car 


Simplicity and Attention to Details Succeeds 


Out of all this carefully tabulated experimentation it 
finally developed that a simple technique of breaking the loaq 
into units and cushioning it with a coarse or buffing excelgioy 
gave the best results at the lowest cost—lowest, that is, fo, 
the results obtained. The method employs the same principles 
it was explained, that are involved in the use of steel strapping 
The load is allowed to shift, but against a comparatively gtif 
cushion, and the force generated is broken up by division of the 
load itself. 

Claims on the company’s shipments, according to Mr. Hobey 
amount to less than a thousandth of one per cent of the value 
of the shipments at present. That is to say that, in contrast to 
the result of Ponce de Leon’s expedition into Florida, the com. 
pany has found what it was seeking—virtual elimination of the 
claim problem, and at a moderate cost. 

Under the method now employed, materials used in Joag. 
ing cost from $3.00 to 
$3.25 a car. The labor 
element is covered by 
the time of one man 
for from half an hour 
to an hour necessary to 
prepare the car. That, 
says Mr. Hoben, is not 
too much to pay to be 
rid of the claim prob- 
lem. It means that the 





too many claims. In 
actual dollars and 
cents, they weren’t run- 
ning exceptionally high, 
as we have aways tried 
to protect our. ship- 


[. 
i 
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company is fulfilling its 
contract with its cus. 
tomers and putting a 
“perfect” commodity in 
their hands—a _ conm- 
modity in as good con- 





ments. But we began 
trying to figure out 


dition when it reaches 
the sales shelf as when 








some way of simplify- 
ing the problem pre- 
sented. The result was 
that we decided that 
the easiest way to 
handle claims was to 
get rid of them. We 
called in the claim pre- 
vention men of the rail- 
road and went to 
work.” 

At one time, it was explained, the boxes were loaded in the 
cars without bracing or cushioning of any kind. That was at 
the start, and did not accomplish the purpose of reaching the 
consumer with a uniform commodity such as left the factory. 
That was true even though a great deal of care had been taken 
in designing what was thought to be adequate packaging. The 
bars are first packed in a small cardboard carton, twenty-four to 
the carton, and the cardboard cartons, which are of good quality, 
are packed in corrugated fiberboard boxes that stand a test 
of a thousand pounds, under usual laboratory methods. 

The shipping containers were, without doubt, of superior 
quality. That having been determined, the effort to find some 
method of loading that would meet the requirements was begun 
in earnest. Experiment after experiment was conducted, not 
without embarrassment to enough candy bars to ration a small 
army of children. Cars were switched by the railroad with the 
load in one position, and then in another. Car doors were left 
open so that the investigators running along the track could see 
just what happened when the moving car with the load joined 
couplers with a stationary car. Shock recorders were placed 
in one car after another and results tabulated. This kind of 
bracing was tried and then that kind. 

In the meantime, the company’s regular shipments were 
going forward. For a period, the orthodox method of bracing 
the load in both ends of the car with timbers was tried. It 
was found that that could be done at a cost for materials for 
each car of $2.53. But the results were not satisfactory. The 
principle of the floating load, using steel bands, was experi- 
mented with, the load in either end of the car being tightly 
bound with bands so that there was opportunity for the load to 
take up shocks of movement and switching in a shift of posi- 
tion on the car floor. Improvement resulted from that, but it 
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was not felt that the best possible method had yet been found. 
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it left the long line of 
conveyors that carried 
it through the manufac- 
turing and packing pro- 
cess at the factory. A 
girl who formerly spent 
EXcELSIOR BUFFING PACK all her time _ filing 
claims has now more 
productive work; fric: 
tion with railroads and 
warehouses _ has_ been 
eliminated. 


The Over-Size Packing Box 


In detail, preparation of the car begins with laying sheets 
of waste paperboard over the floor to provide a smooth surface 
for the load to rest on. A good grade of kraft paper is tacked 
around the walls to a height equal to or in excess of that io 
which the load will reach. Then the boxes of candy bars are 
stacked neatly in the car in four separate units. A space of 
from six to eight inches is left between the boxes at either 
end of the car, and at two other points that amount of space, 
running transversly across the car, is left. When that is done, 
an employe fills the space between the containers and the caf 
ends and the space between the divisions in the load with the 
heavy excelsior, stamping it down tight with his feet. The com 
pleted car then, in effect, contains four loads of approximately 
10,000 pounds each, solidly cushioned, instead of one inelastic 
load of 40,000 pounds. Buffing excelsior is also tightly packed 
between the load and the car door so that the line along the 
car walls is kept straight, avoiding the possibility of damage 
door sills. It was pointed out that this method of protectiné 
doorways would not be adequate with a large number of com 
modities, but that, in this instance, it served very well. 

Among other things revealed by his experience, Mr. Hoben 
said he had found that it was a mistake to pack the containers 
in the car too tightly. The size used by his company is suc 
that they neatly chamber across the car without any “play” and 
yet without being wedged in. Further, actual tests have show? 
that, for his commodity, the best results are obtained when the 
boxes are loaded in on their sides, with the ends toward the ca 
ends and tops and bottoms facing the car walls. Choice of the 
material used to provide the cushioning was emphasized as im- 
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portant. A coarse excelsior, it is stated, packs well without 
losing its resilience. Care should be taken to see that the 
excelsior is dry, and that it has a good natural “spring.” 

The result is a neat, clean load obtained in an extremely 
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simple manner. Its proved efficiency, insists its author, rests 
on attention to the details enumerated. The cost is extremely 
moderate and the results are all that could be hoped for by any 
method. 





Motor Vehicle Transportation 





MOTOR TRANSPORT COORDINATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Attorneys for the railroads subjected Thomas H. McDonald, 
chief of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who had appeared on the stand in the hearing on No. 23400, 
coordination of motor transport (see Traffic World, March 7), 
to submit data as to road construction wheel loads and other 
matters of that sort, to an extended cross-examination seemingly 
with a view to making him admit that the bus and the motor 
truck did not pay their share of the cost of constructing and 
maintaining the public highways. Mr. McDonald adhered to 
his opinion that the heavy vehicles did contribute their share 
by their large use of gasoline on which heavy taxes were laid. 
Mr. McDonald did admit in answer to questions by Fitzgerald 
Hall, attorney for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, that 
not one cent of gasoline taxes went into the funds contributed 
by the national government for highway construction within 
the states. Mr. McDonald, however, said that the national gov- 
ernment obtained a large percentage of its revenues from the 
income tax, which, in turn, he pointed out, was derived from 
the operations in which trucks were factors. 

“The point I am making,” said Mr. McDonald, “is that the 
wheel load should be carefully regulated and should move on 
pneumatic tires. There is not enough differentiation now be- 
tween pneumatic and solid tires, but I think the laws of the 
states are moving toward a proper differentiation as rapidly as 
knowledge is being obtained.” 

Pyke Johnson, Washington representative of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, said that that organization 
held the views it expressed in the earlier motor vehicle investi- 
gation conducted by the Commission in 1926. That position 
was that the bus should be regulated, but that regulation of the 
truck should not be undertaken. With respect to the regulation 
of the motor vehicle in coordination with or independent of 
other transportation agencies as common carriers in interstate 
commerce, Mr. Johnson said that no facts had been brought 
forward in the present investigation which had changed the 
attitude of the members of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“They continue to believe,” said Mr. Johnson, “that regu- 
lation of the bus as an agency in interstate commerce is de- 
sirable in the public interest. They have not yet seen any 
facts which indicate that regulation of the truck as a common 
carrier in interstate commerce is practical or that it is desirable 
in the public interest. 

“Further, they are emphatically opposed to any taxation 
or regulation of any motor vehicle which is undertaken solely 
for the purpose of ‘equalizing competition.’ ” 

Mr. Johnson, in giving reasons why the trucks should not 
be regulated, said that motor truck operations were generally 
local in character and largely a matter of private ownership 
and that the truck was a tool of industry rather than a public 
utility the service of which was radically diffeernt than that 
afforded by rail. He said that of the 3,500,000 trucks in the 
country, at least 2,500,000 were owned by as many individuals. 
He said that last year 96.4 per cent of all the motor trucks pro- 
duced were equipped with pneumatic tires, and that motor man- 
ufacturers were cooperating in every way in their power with 
the highway officers in the protection of the roads. 


To show that the contract carrier could not be regulated 
except under police powers, Mr. Johnson presented an analysis 
by LaRue Brown of the statutes of the states on the subject of 
truck regulation and the judicial decisions made on the questions 
arising from those statutes. The analysis shows that 37 states 
regulate trucks as carriers. Motor vehicle owners, he said, 
Paid about $1,000,000,000 a year in spectial taxes. 


“The increase in motor taxes has decreased railroad taxes 
devoted to state highways until they have become a negligible 
factor both in their relation to rail taxes as a whole and to 
the state highway program,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“In 1929 railroad taxes constituted not more than 4 per 
cent of the total cost of the improvement of local feeder roads 


Which they must have and on which the public expended 


$750,000,000 in that year. 





“Of the special taxes paid by motor vehicle owners, trucks 
and busses pay around 25 per cent of the total, or about $250,- 
000,000, although the vehicles are only about 12 per cent of 
the total registration. 

“Private trucks pay on the average twice as much in 
registration as private passenger cars, although most of them 
weigh no more. Common carrier trucks of three tons gverage 
18 times as much. 

“Nearly 5,000,000 people draw their livelihood directly or 
indirectly from the production of motor vehicles, which was 
the largest manufacturing industry in the United States in 1929. 

“The railroads derived 3,600,000 carloads of freight from 
highway transportation in 1929, with a revenue of more than 
one-half billion dollars.” 

H. L. Shepherd, vice-president of the Brooklyn Eastern Dis- 
trict Terminal, described the services and facilities of that prop- 
erty with the view to showing that it should continue to be 
used if the trunk lines serving the metropolitan area establish 
pick-up and store-door delivery. He said that the average charge 
of the terminal company was 6 cents a hundred pounds, and 
that it would cost the trunk lines from 9.8 cents to 15.2 cents 
to truck their freight from the Jersey shore to the area of the 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal. His idea was that the 
traffic could be transferred to Brooklyn as at present and then 
trucked from the Brooklyn terminal at a lesser cost than that 
of trucking from the Jersey shore. Mr. Shepherd said that the 
terminal was not opposed to coordination that would include 
the facilities of the terminal. It was his idea, however, that the 
carriers should not be permitted, without authority from the 
Commission, to abandon their present arrangements. 


Traffic League Position 


It is the view of the National Industrial Traffic League that 
interstate regulation of common carrier trucks is impracticable 
and that the imposition of any burdensome restrictions upon 
them would not be in the public interest. The position of that 
organization was set forth by C. E. Childe, chairman of its high- 
way transportation committee. He said he was speaking for 
the League, but added that the organization did not profess to 
commit all its members to its views. Continuing he said: 


Upon many questions there is a diversity of interest and indi- 
vidual members of the League may be in disagreement, and in such 
a case are at liberty to appear in opposition to policies favored by 
the League. The League’s constitution states specifically ‘‘the right 
of individual action by any member even though such action may 
be contrary to the League’s position, is not abridged,’’ but the views 
of the League I will express here have been adopted after careful 
study and investigation of its highway transportation committee, 
extending over a period of more than five years, approved by the 
executive committee of the League, and by the membership at its 
annual meetings held during that period. 

The League adopted resolutions at a general meeting of the 
membership in Detroit, April 19, 21, 22, 1926, opposing the passage of 
any federal legislation to regulate motor vehicles engaged in inter- 
state commerce as common carriers until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or some unbiased tribunal might, through a national 
survey, fully develop the existing conditions so as to permit dealing 
with the subject in a helpful and constructive way. Shortly there- 
after the Interstate Commerce Commission entered into its general 
investigation of the subject, Docket 18300. This investigation was 
closely followed by League representatives. 

At the annual meeting of the League in New York, November 
17-18, 1926, the following conclusions were adopted as the views of 
the League: 

“That the motor truck engaged in interstate commerce furnishes 
a character of service unobtainable via other transportation agencies 
—namely, ability to go anywhere at any time, direct from the door 
of the seller to the door of the buyer without transfer, classification 
restrictions, or packing requirements; 

“That the motor truck enables the conduct of business with 
smaller reserve stocks than were formerly necessary, thereby reduc- 
ing capital investments; 

“That the so-caller fly-by-night or irresponsible truckman is 
rapidly being driven from the highways, and that while loss and/or 
damage claims are not uncommon, little difficulty seems to 
experienced in effecting settlements; 

“That there is no visible demand upon the part of the shipping 
public for the regulation of motor trucks engaged in interstate 
commerce.”’ 

At the annual meeting of the League in New York, November 
22-23, 1928, the League considered the Commission’s decision in 
Docket 18300 and adopted resolutions as follows: 

‘Ist. That the League endorse the position taken by the Com- 
mission in Conclusion 7, Docket 18300 (146 I. C. C. 85) reading as 


follows: 
‘**While experience may show that the interstate transportation 
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of property by motor vehicles operating as common carriers on the 
public highways should be regulated, there does not appear to be 
at this time public need therefor.’ 

“2nd. That any effort, through legislation or otherwise, to ex- 
clude motor trucks from the highways, except in the interest of 
public safety, lack of financial responsibility, or on account of in- 
ability to give dependable service, is detrimental to the best interests 
of industry.” 

At the annual meeting of the League in New York, November 
20-21, 1930, the League reaffirmed its position and resolutions adopted 
at the 1928 annual meeting, and instructed its highway transporta- 
tion committee to follow the proceedings in Docket 23400, and to 
advise the Commission during the course of the proceeding as to 
the League’s position. 

The great difficulty, as we see it, in all the proposals so far made 
with reference to regulation of interstate commerce by trucks, is 
that such regulation is proposed for only a very small percentage 
of the trucks that operate on the highway. The testimony in the 
former proceeding 18300, and in the present proceeding shows that 
by far the largest proportion of highway transportation is performed 
by private or contract carriers which are not subject to regulation, 
and the common carrier trucks are probably less than 10 per cent 
of the total, and most of these are engaged in intrastate commerce. 
Even if regulation were attempted of all trucks carrying for hire, 
including the contract haulers, there would remain the privately 
owned trucks hauling the goods of their owners, comprising perhaps 
75 to 80 per cent of the total number of trucks in use, not subject 
to regulation. As we see it, therefore, restrictive regulation or legis- 
lation applying to common carrier trucks, or even to both common 
and contract carriers, would not in any essential way change the 
competitive conditions between railroad and highway carriers, against 
which the railroads are complaining, nor would such regulations 
essentially better the competitive conditions between private car- 
riers and common carriers on the highways. Under these conditions 
we believe that interstate regulation of common carrier trucks, the 
few as compared to the many, is impracticable, and the imposition 
of any burdensome restrictions upon motor carriers for hire as 
distinguished from vehicles hauling freight of their owners would not 
be in the public interest. 


Barham Deals with Competition 


What seemed to be the most detailed and therefore volu- 
minous examination of the items making up the competition be- 
tween the railroads on the one hand and common Carrier and 
contract trucks on the other was presented by Charles Barham, 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis. What he presented were the minute details of the 
general propositions that the heavy trucks had forced the con- 
struction of very expensive highways, to the defraying of the 
cost of construction and of maintenance of which, the owners 
of the trucks had not made anywhere near adequate contribu- 
tion, referred to in the Traffic World, February 21, pp. 476, 482. 


Regulation for such carriers as complete as that to which 
the railroads had been subjected was advocated by Mr. Barham. 
His general propositions with what he called items in support 
thereof were set forth in a volume of several hundred pages, 
including pages of maps and diagrams as well as text. The 
materials were gathered to support several bills before the legis- 
lature of Tennessee proposing regulation the like of which Mr. 
Barham said should be incorporated in federal statutes to the 
end that the competition of the two sorts of common carriers 
would be upon substantially the same basis. 

The data relate to the competition between the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis in 33 of the 95 counties in that state. 
Mr. Barham said that while the data related to Tennessee only, 
they were fairly typical of the south as a whole. 


The witness presented the facts in a way to show that the 
federal government, in the matter of highway construction, as in 
the operation of the Mississippi-Warrior barge service, was 
using money in aid of transportation agencies in competition 
with the railroads. He said that federal highway aid was 
granted on the theory that post routes were being established 
whereas the roads on which most of the federal money was 
being spent were used only to a very limited extent for the 
carriage of the mails; that they were being built between large 
centers of population and not through the regions where there 
had not been good roads before the federal government began 
giving aid; that figures showed that the effect of such construc- 
tion was to deprive the N. C. & St. L. of a large part of its 
less-than-carload traffic, while that sort of traffic had shown 
increases between points not on the improved highways; and 
that while Tennessee, in 1929, by its five cent gasoline tax had 
collected $8,923,545, the common carrier busses contributed only 
$130,000 and that by the most liberal estimate the contribution 
of the common carrier motor vehicles could not have been in 
excess of $400,000 in that year. 

“We are suggesting no regulation, except for safety, of any 
motor vehicles other than the common carrier and contract 
carriers,” said Mr. Barham. 


In the last five years, Mr. Barham said Tennessee had spent 
nearly $68,000,000 for the construction of roads, more than 
$15,000,000 for the maintenance and received more than $9,000.- 
000 from the federal treasury. He pointed out that until 1923 
there had been no gasoline tax and that in all years the N. C. 
& St. L. and other railroads had been taxed directly for road 
purposes, the direct taxes collected by counties from that carrier 
in 1929 having been $109,564 exclusive of state taxes. He said 
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that that road’s contribution to the federal government ameunted 
to $3,178,000. 

“The federal government has a direct interest in the Value 
use and preservation of these roads,” said Mr. Barham en. 
forcing his proposition that the federal government was aidin 
in setting up competition for the railroads. 8 

“A system of highways partially constructed by funds pro- 
vided by the federal government,” he said, “has Substantially 
paralleled the line of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway. It is not to be assumed that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would have given its necessary approval for 
the building of a line of railroad thus paralleling that company 
although in that case the entire cost might have been provided 
from private capital. 

“Common and contract carriers, many of which are inter. 
state and are not regulated by federal authority, operating on 
federal aid highways paralleling the N. C. & St. L. railway 
have greatly reduced the volume of traffic handled by and the 
earnings of that railway. Such carriers have been granteg 
certificates of convenience and necessity by the Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission of Tennessee over the protests of 
the N. C. & St. L., although the operation of these carriers op 
highways unnecessarily duplicated and paralleled existing and 
adequate railroad transportation service.” 

The witness said the laws of Tennessee were insufficient 
for either intrastate or interstate operation of the carriers yp. 
der consideration and that they were not enforced adequately, 

“Common and contract carriers on the highways of Tep. 
nessee do not pay for the use or maintenance of such highways, 
in taxes or otherwise, a sum comparable to that paid by rail. 
roads for maintenance, taxes and interest on the cost of road- 
way,” continued Mr. Barham. “The contribution of highway 
common and contract carriers to construction and maintenance, 
whether represented by gasoline, privilege or other taxes, is 
but a small per cent of the aggregate construction cost and main. 
tenance of highways, although the construction and mainte. 
nance costs, sufficient to carry at high speed the heavy loads 
of common and contract carriers, are greater than would be 
necessary for proper use of the highways by individuals. This 
concentrates expenditures on a few roads, whereas if the con- 
struction was only such as to accommodate the needs of ordi- 
nary traffic, a much larger mileage of good roads would ensue 
to the ordinary user. The ultimate effect is a delayed program 
of good roads and consequent delay in the state’s deveiopment.” 

In summing up his testimony, under the head of “suggested 
remedies” Mr. Barham said: 


We now detail the principles which we think should be enacted 
into statute law by the Congress to assist in putting common ear- 
riers by rail and common carriers by motor vehicle on an equality 
before the law. Some of these principles also should be acted upon 
jointly by the states, in addition to federal regulations. 

“Common carriers’’ and so-called ‘‘contract carriers’’ should be 
treated alike, with no distinction in principle of regulation made, or 
attempted, between the two. 

The use of public highways by a common or contract carrier 
should require as a condition precedent, the holding of a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. In all cases where the carriage 
is interstate, or over a federal aid highway, a certificate should 
issue from federal authority and continue under federal control. 

A certificate of public convenience and necessity should only be 
given after full hearing, with notice to all having interest, either in 
the use of the highway or in the competition the proposed use may 
create. 

A certificate should not be issued if its purpose or effect is to 
unnecessarily duplicate existing transportation facilities, already 
reasonably adequate. In this respect the purpose of the principles 
followed should be the same as in the case of applications to build 
new or additional lines of railway, i. e., the avoidance of unnecessary 
and wasteful competition. 

Carriers for hire on the highways, just as the railroads, should 
be required to maintain a system of prescribed and uniform account- 
ing, including reports of operation. 

Statutes should fix reasonable limitations upon the weight of the 
vehicle used, loaded and light, its width, height and length (with 
suitable exceptions for fire fighting equipment, etc.); all allowable 
dimensions and weight capacities to be plainly stenciled on the 
vehicle, and adequate penalties provided against violation, either of 
failure to stencil or of the limits so shown. 

The maintenance of suitable and adequate stations and depots 
where needed, with other facilities necessary for the conduct of 4 
reasonably complete transportation service, should be required. 

Hours of service and conditions of employment, including the 
mediation and arbitration of wage disputes, should apply to carriers 
for hire by motor vehicles as well as by rail. 

Statutes should fix necessary safety appliances, with a system 
of inspection of vehicles and licensing of drivers in principle sub- 
stantially that now required of vessels and boats, including pilots 
and masters, using inland and coastal waterways. The underlying 
reason, as in the case of vessels and beats, is safety, but there is 
added reason in the important Federal interest in the proper preser- 
vation and maintenance of highways constructed in part by the 
use of Federal funds. 

Clearly defined statutes governing the preparation, issue and = 
of tariffs and classification, freight and passenger, and the _ 
and use of bills of lading, should apply to common carriers by moto 
vehicle just as to common carriers by rail. dis- 

The observance of those principles of reasonableness, non re 
crimination and nonpreference between persons, places and kin ired 
property, now required of common carriers by rail, should be requ 
of carriers for hire by motor vehicle. are 

“Common carriers” by highway must, in fact, be such, *taile 


‘common carriers by rail. They should be required to accep 
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when offered, not from one while refusing another, nor should there 
be unreasonable refusal to accept commodities of low value or com- 
wratively great weight. 
“ There should be a system of adequate insurance against property 
@ personal damage, unless the carrier in interest shall make a 
francial showing that fairly relieves him of this requirement. 
there should be equality of taxation (including ad valorem, ex- 
cise, privilege and income taxes) between all carriers whether by rail 
ot by motor vehicle. 
“Control over the issuance of stock, bonds and other securities, 
uch as that which now obtains with carriers by rail, should be im- 
nosed on motor earriers for hire. 
” Statutes should force the payment of a reasonable rental charge 
as distinguished from taxes proper) to cover the use by common 
ee! contract carriers of highways built at public expense. 
. A fair division between the state, common carriers by rail and 
»mmon carriers by motor vehicle of the costs entailed in the sep- 
gration OF protection of grade crossings. 


LaRue Brown, attorney for the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and W. H. Chandler, for the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, subjected Mr. Barham to a cross-examina- 
ion of considerable length. The former called Mr. Barham’s 
attention to parts of his study with a view to asking him how 
much of the money contributed by the national government as 
sid for the state in building highways had been contributed 
by the N. C. & St. L., whether he meant to imply that a con- 
crete road had to be rebuilt every ten years and things of 
that sort. Mr. Brown and the witness several times became 
involved in controversies, Mr. Barham insisting that Mr. Brown 
was trying to put words into his mouth. 

Mr. Brown asked Mr. Barham how he reconciled the fact that 
the net operating revenue of the railroad was greater in 1929 
than at any time since motor vehicle competition on the high- 
ways was supposed to have become intense with the implica- 
tion of the testimony that the motor vehicles had taken busi- 
ness from the railroad. Mr. Barham retorted that while that 
yas true, the railroad had not earned 5.75 per cent on the value 
of its property and that the result in 1930 was not so pleasing. 
Mr. Brown tried to confine the witness to the point made in his 
question, but Mr. Barham insisted upon making his answers in 
his own way. 

Mr. Chandler’s questions were intended to bring out Mr. 
Barham’s thought more fully on points in which Mr. Chandler 
was interested rather than to suggest that what he had said 
was not based on tenable ground. 


Report of Michigan Commission 


Examiner Flynn put into the record, without reading, the 
report of the Michigan Public Utilities Commission, in its 
docket Nos. D-2525 and D-2542, dated February 6, motor inves- 
tigation cases. The report was written by Commissioner Rob- 
ert H. Dunn and concurred in by other members of the body. 
Mr. Dunn said the fact that the Michigan body was not issuing 
any definite orders in connection with this report was due prin- 
cipally to the commission’s desire that the motor industry, of 
iis own volition, endeavor to accomplish the things suggested 
in the report and the further fact that there was a possibility 
of remedial legislation, which legislation might benefit the 
industry, particularly the common carrier motor freight oper- 
ating division more than any and all orders the commission 
might issue. 


The report consisted of two parts, one pertaining to pas- 
senger and the other to freight demonstration. One suggestion 
the regulating body made was a uniform system of accounts 
without which it said the industry could not know its true 
financial condition. 


“There is no question,” said Commissioner Dunn’s report, 
‘but that the lack of a uniform system of accounting has been 
one of the greatest handicaps of the common carrier motor bus 
aid truck industry. Due partly to the absence of proper ac- 
counting the greater part of said industry has not realized its 
tue condition, speaking from a financial standpoint, and without 
this knowledge no public utility or group of public utilities can 
realize its own needs and anticipate and meet the demands 
hecessary for it to render proper service.” 


The report said that more complaints had come to the 
commission regarding interstate bus carriers of passengers than 
tad been received concerning intrastate operation. Michigan 
regulates by means of the certificate plan. Mr. Dunn said that 
ii there was need for statutory state regulation there was just 
4s Much need for interstate regulation “and this in a manner 
‘imensurate with state regulation.” Mr. Dunn recited the 
facts about efforts to obtain legislation from Congress and then 
said, “we wish here to state that in our opinion there can never 
be entirely effective state regulation without there being effec- 
We interstate regulation of this kind of transportation.” 
vara Ue report said that the criticism had been made that thete 
oa too many individual bus operators and that the service 
as be better if there were fewer operators. Mr. Dunn said 
a - such a result was desired the only way to bring it about 

Wd be by special legislative authority permitting consolida- 
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tions as Congress had done when it desired the consolidation 
of railroads. 

The report on the truck phase of the investigation quoted 
the testimony of the Western Michigan Transportation Co., 
the Michigan Motor Freight Line and the State Trucking Serv- 
ice, saying that they could not continue as common carriers 
under the permit system; that they would have to go to the 
contract system or be headed for the rocks. They attributed 
their serious situation to the contract carriers and the freight 
forwarding companies. The complaining truck operators con- 
tended that the freight forwarding companies were really com- 
mon carriers and not shippers when they assembled freight 
for forwarding. Mr. Dunn said there was a case in the attorney- 
general’s hands which would undoubtedly determine the status 
of such companies. 

The report treated the condition of the trucking companies 
as “deplorable” and said that the common carrier motor freight 
industry could only be improved and made what it should be 
by the happening of the following: Remedial legislation; more 
inspection by the commission through the mediums of an ade- 
quate force of inspectors; the strict observance of all rules and 
regulations by the industry itself; the employment of a uniform 
system of accounting; improvement of terminal facilities; 
standardization of equipment; strict adherence to published 
rates by all common carrier freight operators; and cooperation 
between common carrier freight operators endeavoring to give 
the best possible service, the shippers and traffic representatives. 

No hearing was held on March 7, the day on which the 
national government went to the Saturday half-holiday system 
the year aronund, in the District of Columbia. Chairman 
Brainerd yielded to the representations of those interested in 
the hearing in favor of a whole day off on Saturday. 


View of War Department 


Full coordination of all forms of transportation, with the 
railroads as the arteries of a national system, was presented 
as the foundation of national defense by Lieutenant Colonel 
Brainerd Taylor, chief of the motor transport section of the 
War Department, speaking in behalf of that branch of the 
government. As an outgrowth of his experience, in 1922, in the 
formulation of transport plans to provide transportation for the 
country in lieu of railroads, made necessary by possible strikes 
of railroad workers in that year, the colonel expressed the belief 
that trucks could not now furnish more than five per cent 
of the volume of transportation furnished by the railroads. In 
that year he said it was estimated that the truck capacity of the 
country was equal to about three per cent of that of the railroads. 

“The fundamental basis of a national system of transporta- 
tion policy and all transportation laws and regulations,” said the 
colonel, “is obviously an arterial system of railways with due 
regard to the relation of terminal area operations to trunk line 
operations and to the coordination of rail, water, air and highway 
transportation. This is the basis of transportation in national 
defense as shown in accompanying map studies.” 


The map studies to which Colonel Taylor referred were 
exhibited. Several of the maps were marked “secret” in red 
ink. The first showed what was called an arterial system of 
railways; the second, an emergency plan showing the first 
priority railroads, as a system of primary railways extended by 
secondary and tertiary lines, which, ten years ago, he said, was 
considered as the minimum of arterial railway systems; the 
third was a map showing a project for the development of a 
national system of highways which, he said, he understood, had 
been followed by the Bureau of Public Roads, extended by 
secondary and tertiary highways; and, fourth, a plan for a 
national coordinated transportation system showing a railway 
system as it was developed before the advent of the motor truck 
and bus, with the railroads shown considered necessary ten 
years ago and without which the country could not function. 


“Whatever is done in the way of federal coordination and 
regulation,” said Colonel Taylor, “should be done with the 
national defense in view. The preservation and continued 
development of an arterial railway system is the most vital 
issue. I am not advocating or suggesting government ownership 
or operation. It (the arterial railway system) will be the chief 
consideration of any attack upon our nation by enemies of the 
future who succeed in establishing hostile operations in the con- 
tinental United States. Our arterial railway system is the back- 
bone of our national and international commerce and of our 
national defense. 

“All other forms of transport are for us, but extensions and 
auxiliary services, none of which should be permitted in any way, 
shape or manner to weaken or retard the development of a 
national system of arterial railways. 

“Regulation is a national problem. Motor vehicles are the 
coordinating factors in origin and destination areas.” 

The colonel said that with solid tires fifty miles was the 
economic unit for motor transport and contrasted with sixteen 
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miles for the horse-drawn vehicle. Introduction of balloon tires, 
he said, had complicated the problem. 

“The present trend of the railroads to add coordinated units 
of motor transportation,” said the witness, “should be encour- 
aged and laws preventing it should be repealed.” 

LaRue Brown, in cross-examining the colonel, asked him if 
the War Department had not had considerable experience with 
the motor truck. Colonel Taylor said that it had more than 7,000 
trucks and that this country went into the war in 1917 with more 
than 200 types, “the most costly error ever made.” Standardiza- 
tion so as to reduce the number of parts to be handled and the 
number of men to be employed in making repairs was the thing 
to be desired and achieved. He based his discussion largely 
on his experiences in the war area in France. 


L. & N. Testimony 


A presentation of data similar to those presented by the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, was made on behalf of the 
Louisville & Nashville by Joseph G. Kerr, assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic. Mr. Kerr, in explaining the lack 
of many figures pertaining to Tennessee, said that his inves- 
tigation in that state had given results which closely checked 
with those obtained by Charles Barham for the N. C. & St. L. 
and that, therefore, Mr. Barham’s testimony might be consid- 
ered as covering the experiences of the Louisville & Nashville 
in the matter of competition between the motor vehicle and the 
railroad, the claimed inequality in burdens as between the mo- 
tors and the railroad in the matter of taxes and expense in the 
acquisition of roadbeds for the two classes of competitors, and 
things of that sort. 

Broadly speaking, Mr. Kerr asked for more regulation of 
the motor vehicle and less regulation of the railroads. Spe- 
cifically, he asked for elimination of the power of suspension 
from among the powers of the Commission, a return to the old 
fourth section which allowed the railroads to meet competition 
where it existed without penalty at points where it did not exist 
and a return to the principle laid down in the Ashland Fire 
Brick case in the administration of the third section. That 
means reversal of the holding in the Galveston Commercial 
Association case, under which, for instance, the Texas & Pacific 
is held to be guilty of undue prejudice to Texas ports, although, 
as claimed by the losers in that case, that railroad does not 
serve any Texas ports and cannot, by its own power, remove 
the undue prejudice, the Commission having failed to hold that 
that railroad was a part of the Missouri Pacific system, parts 
of which do serve Texas ports. 


On account of the data on Tennessee submitted by Mr. Bar- 
ham, Mr. Kerr devoted himself largely to Kentucky and Ala- 
bama, saying that while the Louisville & Nashville served thir- 
teen states, the three states named constituted a large bulk 
of the area served by it. Among the declarations made by him 
was that between 1925 and 1929 trucks took about two-thirds 
of the railroad company’s less-than-carload business from it and 
a considerable percentage of carload business in Kentucky. He 
said that 11.5 per cent of the taxes paid by the railroad com- 
pany went into state roads and that few of the state roads were 
used by the common carrier or contract truck lines. One of the 
things pointed out by him was that the trucks did not serve 
all points between their termini, but that the railroad had to 
serve all points. 


Almost everything the railroads did, said Mr. Kerr, was 
regulated by the Commission or the state regulatory commis- 
sions. His data, therefore, showing the effect of motor com- 
petition on the passenger and freight services of the railroads 
were as minute as he said were the regulations of governmental 
bodies. His figures showed large diminutions in passenger and 
freight train mileage, the dismissal of station agents and tele- 
graph operators and the lengthening of freight and passenger 
train routes in the effort of the Louisville & Nashville to over: 
come the competition. 


“So far as concerns our ability to meet competition as we 
find it, as our motor competitors and all businesses do, we 
are in a sort of a strait-jacket,’ said he. “While we here ad- 
vocate a quality of treatment with, and discontinuance of all 
forms of subsidies for, our motor competitors, we feel that 
there should be recognized the perfectly obvious fact that the 
rail carriers no longer have, if ever they had, any monopoly 
in the transportation of freight and passengers. 

“We are met on every side with the motor bus operating 
on fast and fairly regular schedules, with the private automobile, 
and with the common carrier, contrtact carrier, and owner 
trucks, and with the governmentally subsidized barge lines and 
others on the rivers, and the steamer lines on coastwise traffic. 
Speaking generally, they make their charges what and when 
they please, and are subject to comparatively little regulation, 
and in most instances the motor lines are given the right to 
operate over public highways at little cost. 

“The railroad which I represent does not dispute the eco- 
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nomic need of and necessity for motor truck and bus operatioy 
over the public highways. We recognize the obvious fact that 
they are here to stay. 

“We do strongly contend, however, that their operatiop, 
should be entirely free from any form of subsidy; that the 
intercity operations of all trucks and busses should not only 
be required to contribute their fair share of the taxes necessary 
to maintain the states, counties, municipalities, and schoo} qj: 
tricts through which they operate, but that they should, throug 
licenses or some form of payments, pay a fair return on the 
investment in the public highways, particularly the whole of 
that part of the cost of modern highways incurred by reagoy 
of the heavy and fast moving trucks and busses, and the maip. 
tenance thereof, dependent, of course, on use. We contend 
that the operations of the motor trucks and busses should reg 
wholly on their own bottoms, in exactly the same manner as 
are those of their rail competitors. If this be accomplished, ang 
more flexibility is permitted in rail operations, then each class 
of service, whether it be by motor or rail, will stand on its ow, 
merits. We are not asking for any favors, but merely equality 
of treatment. 

“If, as the result of its study of the facts presented in this 
proceeding, the Commission should come to the conclusion that 
there is no substantial equality of treatment at the present time. 
we urge that the Commission, as the most important transport. 
tion authority in the country, in its report on the matter, should 
very frankly and fully set out its findings of fact and suggestions 
for the benefit of the states with which, in the end, rests the 
final solution of this troublesome question.” 

In addition to the changes in the interstate commerce act 
advocated by the Louisville & Nashville, Mr. Kerr said rail 
lines should be permitted but not required to establish joint 
rates and through routes with motor truck or bus lines, that 
only one independent motor truck or bus line be permitted to 
operate between fixed termini, and that such motor lines should 
be required to publish and maintain its rates or fares and to 
maintain regular and satisfactory service; that rail lines should 
be permitted to substitute their own motor service for rail serv- 
ice in whole or in part regardless of whether the whole or 
part of the public highway to be used was now used by the 
competing motor carriers; that contract carrier trucks should 
be required to charge not less than the published rates and 
charges of common carrier truck lines operating between the 
same points; and that motor trucks and busses licensed in one 
state should not be permitted to operate for hire, or private 
owner trucks of three tons’ gross weight or over should not be 
permitted to operate in other states unless they subjected them- 
selves to all licenses, taxes, fees, and other rules and regulations 
imposed on similar trucks and busses in such other states. 

The recommendations made by Mr. Kerr in respect to the 
interstate commerce act and decisions of the Commission, in 
full, follow: 


Repeal of that part of the interstate commerce act which grants 
the Commission the power to suspend. This is a power which is 
freely exercised. This fear of suspension acts as a powerful deterrent 
to carriers in the establishment of competitive or missionary fates 
necessary to meet conditions as we find them. . 

Interpretation of section 3 of the act so as to construe it as 
formerly—namely, only the condemnation of discrimination and 
prejudice which is unjust or undue. The threat, sometimes found 
in the decisions and orders of the Commission itself, that a rate 
between two points, however fully it may be justified by competitive 
conditions, may not be established unless corresponding rates are 
made from and to all other points, simply stifles competition among 
the rail lines or with other forms of transportation. : 

Repeal of the present forth section of the act and restoration 
of the long-and-short-haul clause as it was prior to 1910. The effect 
of the present fourth section or long-and-short-haul clause is to pfro- 
hibit competition by rail carriers. It prohibits because it makes the 
penalty too great. A truck can come into railroad territory, pick 
out the important termini and select its traffic therefrom, and make 
whatever rates are necessary to get the traffic away from the [all 
roads, leaving the intermediate territory either for the rail lines © 
handle, or for the truck to take it for what it pleases to charge. 


Mr. Kerr said that section 3, as it had been generally it- 
terpreted in the recent past, and section 4 as it had been applied, 
did not permit the rail carriers to adjust their activities to meet 
the necessities of trade and commerce, as all other industries 
and other forms of transportation in the country were permitted 
to do and many were required to do. ; 

“Practical rate making has given way to theoretical rate 
making,” said he. 

Answering a question by Examiner Flynn, Mr. Kerr said 
nothing had taken the place of the abandoned train service mel 
tioned by him in his direct testimony. The public objected © 
abandonment, Mr. Kerr admitted, even when it was shown that 
the revenue would not pay the out-of-pocket cost and the ob- 
jecting witnesses admitted that they had come to the meetins 
in their own automobiles or busses. Mr. Kerr said that the 


public sometimes took a peculiar, if not a funny, position. 


Mr. Kerr said that there were areas in which the L & N. 
ple truck 


would be 


would like to offer service in connection with responsi 
operators on the basis of rates and divisions such as 
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made with other railroads. What worried him, he said, was 
the possibility, if such an arrangement were made, there would 
he a requirement that like arrangements be made with other 
wucks When there was not enough business for more than one 


_ witness said that the railroad was thinking of store- 
door delivery, but he said he did not want to say that such a 
grvice would be established because it was a matter that had 
not been thought out. 

In the course of cross-examination by Mr. Chandler, Mr. 
kerr denied that he or the railroads had favored the “dry-land” 
iasis of rates when the Commission began forcing the railroads 
in the south to revise their rates in accordance with the fourth 
section. 

a we did not favor the dry-land basis,” said Mr. Kerr. 
‘The Interstate Commerce Commission forced it on us.” 

“1am glad you and I agree on that,’ said Mr. Chandler. 

The agreement between Messrs. Kerr and Chandler came 
0 an end at that point. Mr. Kerr explosively denied the im- 
jlication in Mr. Chandler’s question, which was that the rail- 
wads now found themselves in the same position as the stage 
cach and the boat services found themselves when the rail- 
wads began their great development. He said that the rail- 
wads were far from any such condition as that and that they 
never would come to it. 


Mr. Brown asked many questions indicating a desire on his 
part to have Mr. Kerr admit that his desire was to have the 
cost of transportation by motor vehicle increased so as to give 
the railroads an opportunity to retain or regain traffic. Mr. Kerr 
admitted that the motor trucks were taking business because 
they were affording better service in making store-door delivery 
and pick up, but said that the cost to the shipper by truck was 
as great as if he shipped by railroad, because such a shipper was 
required to contribute, in taxes, probably as much as the dif- 
ference in the charges of the two forms of transportation. 


Atlantic Coast Line Figures 


W. H. Howard, general passenger agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, submitted figures intended to show what the com- 
mon carrier bus had done to the railroad passenger business. 
In 1916, he said, the Atlantic Coast Line hauled 7,083,137 local 
passengers and 1,031,916 interline passengers. In 1930, he said, 
the local amounted to 1,054,413 passengers, a decrease of 85.11 
pr cent. In 1930 the number of interline passengers had 
dropped to 741,639, a decrease of 28.12 per cent. He said that 
in the war years there were increases due to the conditions 
prevailing then. 

Local passenger receipts, Mr. Howard said, fell from $5,581,- 
110 in 1915 to $2,145,154, in 1930, a decrease of 61.55 per cent. 
Interline receipts, however, increased from $3,389,768 in 1916 to 
$8,393,187 in 1930, or 147.6 per cent. 

In 1916, Mr. Howard said, the average of money paid by 
passengers was $1.11, whereas in 1930 this had increased to 
3.86, again sharply illustrating the disparity, as he said, be- 
tween local and interline travel. 

Contrasting January 1, 1926,and January 1, 1931, Mr. Howard 
said the annual local passenger train mileage showed a decrease 
of 1,737,079, or 35.8 per cent, and the number of local passenger 
trains showed a decrease in the same period of 108, or 52.7 per 
cents, 


The freight side of Atlantic Coast Line operations was 
shown by J. W. Perrin, the freight traffic manager. He outlined 
the history of highway development which, he said, began in 
Florida. In that state, Mr. Perrin said, the Atlantic Coast Line 
net the first substantial motor competition. It was, he said, in 
the form of contract or privately owned trucks, followed later 
ty what was now known as a certificated carrier. He said there 
were four types of trucks, namely, the certificated carrier oper- 
ating between fixed termini; the contract carrier not operating 
between fixed termini; the privately owned truck, and the ped- 
iler truck. The latter, he said, bought fruits and vegetables 
and ‘ee them to points where they were to be sold at 
tetail, 

With a view to making a compilation of known losses on 
account of truck competition, Mr. Howard said, the railroad 
‘eat its agents out to interview shippers who would admit that 
they had shipped by truck. The inquiry covered 1930. From 
the data thus gathered Mr. Perrin said the railroad had dis- 
‘overed known losses totaling $4,985,616. 


Central of Georgia 


Two officers of the Central of Georgia presented facts about 
the falling off of the business of that road since the coming of 
the Motor vehicle, which they attributed in large part to that 
coming. The figures pertained to operations in Alabama and 
*orgia showing. loss in freight traffic causing reductions in the 
umber of trains and train and station employes. 

William MeN, Knapp, freight traffic manager, said that in 
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the last three years trucks caused losses in the cotton tonnage 
varying from 12 to 54 per cent. In Georgia the L. C. L. traffic 
in March, 1929, showed a loss of 50 per cent contrasted with 
March, 1924. October, 1929, contrasted with October, 1924, 
showed a loss of 55.5 per cent. In that state, he said, there 
were 304 freight and passenger motor vehicle operators of all 
classes. There were only 149 such carriers in Alabama in the 
territory of the Central of Georgia and its subsidiaries. 

H. D. Pollard, vice-president and general manager of the 
Central of Georgia, said that from 1927 to 1930, inclusive, 38 
local stations had been closed, 40 station employes had been 
dismissed at the local stations and probably as many more at 
other stations. This he attributed largely to motor vehicle com- 
petition. Closing of many other local stations, he said, was in 
contemplation. He gave figures pertaining to the reduction in 
freight train service, closing his testimony with the declaration 
that from 1925 to 1930 the number of employes was reduced from 
10,384 to 5,929. 


Truck Operation 


Henry Reimers, secretary of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association and general manager of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., an affiliated organization, in the vernacular, gave 
some truck operators “a ride” because of their failure to recog- 
nize the fundamentals of business. 

“To say the least,” said he, “motor truck competition is 
in a most chaotic state and legitimate motor truck operators are 
suffering as well as railroads.” 

The association is composed: of 850 household goods storage 
concerns and Allied Van Lines, Inc., according to Mr. Reimers, 
is an association composed of truckmen doing the long hauling 
for the warehouses. The members of Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
own their trucks. The lines publish, and, according to Mr. 
Reimers, maintain rates on a mileage basis, though they truck 
anywhere and do not operate between fixed termini. Their 
charges, he said, were from two to five times those of the rail- 
roads, notwithstanding which fact they developed a big business 
because of the character of the service rendered, a part of which 
was hauling between door and door. Continuing, Mr. Reimers, 
in part, said: 


A great deal of the competitive difficulties are due to ignorance 
of the fundamentals of business, i. e., that business is expected to 
strive to provide a return on capital invested. Many motor truck 
operators give little consideration to profits, operating costs, reserves, 
adequate compensation and permanent labor employment at American 
standards of wages. A careful survey of the common carrier motor 
truck operations will indicate many receiverships, resulting prin- 
cipally from failure to recognize such fundamentals, which should be 
interpreted in the rates and need for service. 

A persual of the balance sheets of many motor truck intercity 
— will indicate that no return is forthcoming on the capital 
invested. 

We are fully in accord that a fair analysis of the entire situa- 
tion be made by the Commission. 

It is our opinion that the following fundamentals be developed 
by such an investigation, believing that they are basic principles 
and their proper answer is absoltuely necessary to determine the 
sphere of motor trucks in the transportation field: 

1. Is provision made for payment of American standard of wages? 

2. Are adequate returns being made or contemplated on capital 
invested? 

3. Is provision made for reserves for equipment, depreciation and 
operations during slack periods? 

4. Will operations provide for payment of reasonable taxes? 

5. Is ample provision made for insurance to safeguard the public 
and employes in this operation? 

Certainly these factors should be analyzed carefully in order 
that they could be compared with like information and figures on 
railroad operations. Unless such a comparison is made and obtained, 
the proper conclusion cannot be arrived at as to whether or not 
motor transportation is a benefit and has its proper place in the 
economic field and in the field of transportation. 

In the first item, alone, some truck operators pay extremely low 
wages and work employes unusually long hours and yet in competi- 
tion with both railroads and other soundly organized motor truck 
concerns, are not providing a return on capital invested. A minute 
examination of some such operations would indicate an uneconomic 
development. | 

Costs are fundamental to the establishment of sound operations; 
therefore, price for service is largely a determining factor as to the 
proper function of the truck in transportation. If the truck can meet 
other methods of transportation at a service price commensurate with 
operating costs and gain sufficient tonnage on that basis, then the 
question as to its proper field is answered. 

It is our opinion, however, that the subject of truck operations 
from all angles has been treated in the past largely from the view- 
point of a new and better mode of transportation destined to replace, 
to a large extent, rail transportation. It is our belief that this is 
an erroneous view held by many. 

This should not be a problem of two opposing elements, rather 
should it be one of coordination. It is our opinion that the proper 
place for the common carrier motor truck is in coordinated operations 
with other transportation agencies. The railroads should perform 
the service which they can most economically do and the motor truck 
should definitely operate on the exchange of tonnage with railroads, 
servicing such business beyond rail lines, or which it can more 
economically handle. ... 

It is our view that our own particular service, inter-city re- 
movals, should be coordinated with other transportation agencies 
and that we should cooperate with other agencies such as railroads 
in directing traffic through proper channels. We are carrying out 
our views in this respect. 

The Allied Van Lines, to the best of our knowledge, is the only 
operator specializing in household goods, office removals, etc., which 
applies a tariff and carries out a sound American business, one- 
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price nondiscriminatory policy. Maintaining such a policy places us at 
a disadvantage with competition, who maintain no tariff policy and 
get for the service whatever the traffic will bear, or make whatever 
cuts are necessary to get the business. Naturally in dealing with 
such concerns, unless the prospect is a good shopper, he may pay 
for part of the service performed for an insistent shopper. In spite 
of this, the Allied Van Lines has thus far been able to enjoy a 
volume of business far larger than that of any of its competitors 
at prices which assure a little profit. Such prices to assure profits, 
of necessity, are higher than the average of the varied prices quoted 
by competitors. 

With competitors combined against our one-price policy, we 
must admit that our position is becoming increasingly difficult. 

In conclusion, we feel that in the consideration of this very 
important matter we, as motor truck operators and the public gen- 
erally, should not forget the railroads of this country are necessary 
to our continued prosperity. America’s development has really, in 
a large sense, been due to our transportation agencies, and we 
must be very careful by unsound or uneconomic practices or decis- 
ions not to do anything that will tear down this structure. 


Effect on Electric Railways 


Witnesses presented by the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation submitted a statistical picture of inroads made upon 
its members by the motor vehicle. Men from the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee were the first of the electric men. 
Charles R. Mahan, compiroller of that company, said that that 
company operated in an area of almost unlimited truck service 
and motor busses, unregulated in so far as their interstate op- 
erations were concerned and regulated as to their state opera- 
tions only in Wisconsin and that only recently. The company 
operated at the time his figures were made up 212 passenger 
trains daily; also highway coaches through the medium of a 
partly controlled coach company. The passenger business grew 
from 8,542,948 passengers in 1921 to 10,798,052 in 1929, 551,453 
having been handled in highway coaches in 1929. 

Mr. Mahan introduced exhibits on many phases of the com- 
pany’s freight business. One showed that the revenue from the 
milk business fell from $8,332 in 1921 to $2,423 in 1929, the high 
point in that phase of the company’s business having been 
reached in 1923 when the revenue reached $19,044. 

The gross revenue for each dollar of investment, Mr. Mahan 
said, fell from 76.1 cents in 1921 to 66.1 cents in 1929, with a 
maximum of 94.6 cents in 1923, the investment in the freight 
equipment having nearly doubled in the meantime. 

Mr. Mahan and Charles E. Thompson, the latter a vice- 
president of the company, were presented as factual witnesses 
and not as witnesses to express opinions as to what should be 
done. It was explained that there would be a witness later to 
state conclusions and express opinions as to what should be 
done. 

Among the figures presented by Mr. Thompson were some 
to show the number of trucks on two highways between Chicago 
and Milwaukee, the termini of the railroad to which they con- 
tinually applied its trade name, North Shore Line. His compi- 
lation was the result of a check of the trucks passing points on 
the two highways in the twenty-four hours of February 24. 
The checkers also reported the lading of the trucks, when pos- 
sible to do so. Their work showed a total of 480 trucks, 229 
southbound and 251 northbound. He also showed a list of for- 
mer patrons of the railroad who had gone to the truck services. 
He also showed in detail the efforts the road had made, by 
means of off-line stations, tractor-trailers and ferry truck serv- 
ice on the railroad, to meet the competition of the trucks not- 
withstanding which, he said, the truck lines had increased more 
and more and rates had repeatedly been cut. 


Ferry truck service, he explained, was performed by loading 
trailer truck bodies on railroad cars and delivering them at the 
termini, some forms affording both pick-up and door delivery 
and some only pick-up or door delivery. The Wisconsin com- 
mission, in January, he said, prescribed class rates for truck 
service, from door to door, which, on the first four classes were 
higher than the station to station rates on the railroad. The 
class rates of the railroad, Mr. Thompson said, were the same 
as on the steam railroads. The railroad class rates, he said, 
were 28.5 cents, 24.5 cents, 19.5 cents and 14.5 cents, while the 
door to door rates prescribed by the Wisconsin commission were 
31, 26, 22 and 17 cents. 

Competition of the trucks, Mr. Thompson said, had hit the 
water carrier service between Chicago and Milwaukee so hard 
that all the lines were now in the hands of receivers. He 
ascribed the plight of the water lines to the tendency of the 
trucks, in the last four years, to cut rates. But he said his 
company’s revenue in 1930 was less than one per cent lower 
than the revenue in 1929. He said the North Shore Line adhered 
to its rates. 

Although Mr. Thompson was not offered as an opinion wit- 
ness, the cross-examination made by Mr. Brown and Mr. Chandler 
was directed toward having him admit that the hope of the 
North Shore Line was that regulation of trucks would result 
in increases in truck rates so that the railroad could compete 
with them. Mr. Thompson admitted in answer to one of Mr. 
Chandler’s questions that regulation probably would cause in- 
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creases because the truck rates were not compensatory, many of 
the owner operators being unable, after their trucks wore oy 
to replace them because they had not obtained money enough 
for the services in which the trucks were worn out. . 
Mr. Chandler also wanted to know Mr. Thompson's ideg ¢; 
coordination, the witness having expressed the belief that ther 
should be coordination because, in his view, the motor vehic, 
had a definite place in transportation. He suggested that Mr. 
Thompson’s idea was that the truck should take the Place ot 
the horse and wagon to bring freight to and take freight away 
from the railroad stations. Mr. Thompson assented to that with 
qualifications intended to recognize the wider zone in which the 
truck could profitably be used. : 
J. H. M. Clink, of the Metropolitan Coach Company, a gy». 
sidiary of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, said that from 
1922 to 1927, both inclusive, the company had a deficit from its 
route service operations of $341,922.01 while from its chartered 
coach service it had a net operating income of $152,88757 
leaving a deficit of $189,034.44. oa 
“The operations by the Metropolitan Motor Coach Company 
have conclusively demonstrated that motor coach service 
operated on regular schedule in accordance with published time 
cards and charging regular rates of fare in accordance with 
published tariffs in territory adequately served by railroads 
cannot be financially successful.” j 
C. A. Whonsettler, assistant vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer of the Chicago, Elgin & Aurora, presented figures for 
that road similar to those which had been presented in behalf 
of the North Shore line. 


Motor Terminals Company 


Benjamin J. Fitch, head of the Motor Terminals Company, 
operating in the Cincinnati railroad terminal and over some 
railroads, suggested coordination of rail and motor service by 
the use of truck bodies as containers transported by the rail- 
roads on flat cars. The operations of the company in Cincinnati 
are within the railroad terminal of that city in the transfer of 
freight from one freight station to another. That service is 
performed by the use of demountable motor bodies. Mr. Fitch 
said that the company considered itself a railroad functioning 
organization although the railroads had no financial interest in 
the motor terminal corporation. He said that that corporation 
had no connection with shippers and performed no services for 
them except on request and with the consent of the railroad 
patrons of the terminal company. 

Highway transport competition, Mr. Fitch said, affected his 
company the same as it did the railroads because such con- 
petition reduced the volume of traffic to be interchanged at Cin- 
cinnati. The motor terminal company, said Mr. Fitch, desired 
at one time to get into the intercity transportation business, but 
was not permitted to do so on account of its railroad connection. 
He said that the railroads could not see a unit so small asa 
truck body as a competitor with their highly refined box car 
operations. He said their inability to see the truck body as a 
competitor had caused them to lose a large share of short haul 
traffic. 

Mr. Fitch made comparisons of taxes paid by the railroads 
and by the motor vehicles to the discredit of the railroads, but 
on cross examination he admitted that he had included some 
items in the bill against the motor vehicle which perhaps he 
should not have put into that tabi.lation, as for instance, em- 
ploye compulsory insurance and liability and property damage 
insurance. As figured by him, the tax cost to the Cincinnati 
Motor Terminals Co., the name of the company operating in the 
Cincinnati terminal, a revenue producing unit, was $670.58 4 
year, while the tax cost a revenue producing unit of the rail- 
roads was only $170.27. ‘ 

In answer to questions put to him by Robert W. Woolley, 
former commissioner and attorney for Mr. Fitch, the latter 
said that it seemed to him that in addition to the gasoline ta 
all motor vehicles should pay property taxes on investment and 
that trucks in public service should pay an occupational tat 
based on gross revenue or investment. Likewise, he said, he 
thought all motor vehicles should pay a single license tax based 
on gross weights, horse power and tire equipment. In addition 
to such a tax, he said, he thought the trucks, using state high- 
ways in intercity haul, should pay a separate highway licens¢, 
the cost of which should reflect the abuse and misuse of each of 
such intercity vehicles in its passage over state highways. The 
Bureau of Public Roads, he said, had been developing data 
from scientific research which could well be looked to for guid: 
ance in arriving at a fair basis for such additional tax on high- 
way vehicles. 

The witness recited facts about contracts between the 
Motor Terminals Company and the Cincinnati & Lake we 
Railroad, the Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg & Aurora Street Railroa 
Company and the Pittsburgh Railways. 

“If railroad consolidations, when and if realized, are not to 
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enjoy domination of all types of transportation, what solution 
have you to offer for the protection of railroad properties in 
weir discharge of major long haul demands beyond the radius 
af practical truck haul?” asked Mr. Woolley. 

Despite progress in highway transport as well as air trans- 
port, railroads, Mr. Fitch said, constituted the major nucleus of 
transportation facilities, upon which the public was primarily 
dependent. All other tested facilities so far created, said he, 
ould logically function as associated units, not necessarily 
gancially controlled, supplementing rail transportation for 
shippers’ optional use when and if desired. ‘The railroads, he 
wid, had to be safeguarded in the public interest. Their in- 
jiscriminate rate cutting, through affiliated carloading agencies 
or trucking subsidiaries, said Mr. Fitch, was of no enduring 
ynefit to the situation, inasmuch as any and all uneconomic 
yograms were inevitably doomed to failure. The problem, he 
aid, was not so much of obtaining traffic volume as that of 
maintaining operating net on existing rail investment. 

Shippers, Mr. Fitch said, should enjoy the privilege and 
freedom of utilizing any and all transportation facilities within a 
ndius recommended by comparative tariff and service offerings. 
Industrial economies resulting from quicker dispatch at even 
higher cost, he said, should remain subjects for decision by 
shippers in each individual case, but that in no instance should 
a transportation facility be burdened with assessments for the 
protection of other competitive facilities. 


Paradise Lost and Regained 


A picture of Ohio and Indiana interurban electric lines sug- 
gesting Paradise lost and Paradise regained in part at least was 
jainted by J. M. Pogue, the vice-president of the Cincinnati & 
lake Erie, in charge of passenger traffic, by Richard Breckin- 
ridge, vice-president in charge of freight of that company, and 
WV. R. Snodgrass, general manager of the Indiana Railroad Sys- 
tm. When they had finished their stories, first showing great 
losses on account of the coming of the motor vehicle and then 
of the regaining of some of the traffic with consequent improve- 
ment on the financial side of the equation, Thomas Conway, 
president of the Cincinnati & Lake Erie, suggested the remedy 
whereby, in his opinion, both the railroads and the motor ve- 
hides might live. 

An interurban electric car, as luxurious as a Pullman parlor 
car, represented as passing the private automobile on the high- 
way, by going at a rate of 85 miles an hour, was put forward 
by Mr. Pogue, as the agency for persuading the owner of the 
aitomobile that he should use the electric interurban for a 
journey between Springfield and Columbus, O. Package or 
merchandise freight moving in demountable truck bodies, car- 
tied on interurban flat cars at a rate of 35 miles an hour, was 
pictured by Mr. Breckinridge, as the agency that persuaded ship- 
pers of that sort of freight that the electric interurban would 
sive them service enabling them to extend their areas of dis- 
tribution, at rates basically the same as the steam railroads. 
The Cincinnati & Lake Erie, Mr. Breckinridge said, was able to 
wild a freight business by making faster deliveries than steam 
competitors. He was speaking of the owners and managers 
that came into possession of that property when it was reor- 
ganized, its earlier name having been, for a while, Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, although it was not a part of the steam 
railroad -of the same name. To hold this merchandise traffic 
away from the truck competitors, Mr. Breckinridge said it was 
necessary for the company to resort to freight forwarders who 
sathered up freight in competition with the truckers and at the 
rates offered by the truckers when those rates were about the 
equivalent of the station-to-station rates of the steam railroads, 
ut on which the trucks gave door-to-door service. 

_ In 1927, Mr. Breckinridge said, 2,837,000 people living in 
tiles of over 10,000 population could receive freight from Cin- 
cinnati on or before the second morning, while today, by reason 
of the improvements, more than 6,000,000 people could receive 
sich service from the Cincinnati & Lake Erie, the mileage of 
which is 333.7. Trucks, however, he said, not being controlled, 
had a wide range of rates, although, generally, they seemed to 
ve about the same as the station-to-station rates of the railroad. 

The testimony of Mr. Snodgrass covered a mileage of 776. 
The Indiana Railroad System, he explained, was not the name 
: 4 corporation but merely the trade name of a number of 
diana interurban electrics managed by an operating organiza- 
on that came into control in August, 1930. He presented fig- 
— Showing loss of revenues before improvements in service 
re made and the regaining of some of the traffic. The opin- 
eae the Ohio electric men that improved service and faster 
i edules caused them to regain business was elicited by ques- 
“ons asked by Examiner Flynn. 
“an great mass of figures was presented by Messrs. Pogue 
me reckinridge. The former devoted considerable time to the 
ns a of taxes to show, as he claimed, that the electric rail- 
oe paid taxes equaling 6.54 per cent of their gross revenue, 

or trucks 2.81 per cent, and busses 3.26 per cent in Ohio. 
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President Conway of the Cincinnati & Lake Erie was pre- 
sented as the opinion witness for the electric line. He said 
that prior to the general use of motors practically all transpor- 
tation of persons and property, not strictly local in nature, was 
handled by rail carriers except such as was handled by carriers 
by water. 

“The development of the private automobile and the con- 
stantly decreasing cost involved in the purchase and operation 
thereof leading to the almost universal ownership of such auto- 
mobiles coupled with a rapid and far-flung development of hard 
surface highways,” said Mr. Conway, “led to the steady and 
progressive loss of passenger traffic by both steam and inter- 
urban railroads, including not only traffic moving relatively 
short distances but also passenger traffic moving for long dis- 
tances. This tendency was accentuated by the development of 
the motor bus and the institution of motor bus competition 
with the rail carriers. This competition, in most cases, was 
uncontrolled and unregulated in the beginning and is still of 
this nature as regards interstate operation. The evils of un- 
regulated competition and the injurious effect thereof upon other 
users of the highway and traveling public has led to more or 
less effective regulation in the various states of intrastate mo- 
tor bus operation. 

“The development and widespread use of the motor truck 
has deprived the rail carriers of a large amount of freight 
traffic which they formerly enjoyed. This loss has been partic- 
ularly severe in the last few years and concerns not only intra- 
state traffic, but also interstate traffic. Truck competition does 
not concern all classes of railroads traffic. The trucks take 
only the more profitable classes of business, leaving to the rail 
carriers the less remunerative classes of freight traffic.” 

Regulation, Mr. Conway said, should be provided in federal 
and/or state enactments applying alike to both common car- 
riers and so-called contract carriers operating on the highway. 
Both classes, he said, should be required to obtain certificates 
of convenience and necessity issued only where it was clearly 
shown that the public required the services proposed. 

Any interstate regulatory laws, he said, should provide for 
a system of administration by joint boards composed of inter- 
ested state commissions’ representatives, with the right of ap- 
peal from such joint boards to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That, in his opinion, he said, was essential because a 
threshold question which had to be settled in reaching any well 
ordered decision was whether the conduct of a local business 
within a state by the proposed interstate bus or truck line was 
or was not required to meet the convenience and necessity of 
the people of that state, was involved. He said the states 
should have something to say about the use of their highways 
by such interstate carriers. In any such federal law, he said, 
the federal commission and joint boards should be denied the 
right to authorize intrastate service in connection with an in- 
terstate carrier. 

Any regulatory law, he said, should require the highway 
carriers to maintain a prescribed system of uniform accounts. 
The statute should delegate the power to the Commission to 
fix length, width and weight limitations, as well as to prescribe 
other appropriate conditions. Any regulatory law, he said, 
should place in the hands of the Commission full power to reg- 
ulate and prescribe rates similar to the power now granted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and in the addition the 
right to establish through routes and joint rates between and 
among rail and highway carriers should be accorded the Com- 
missions. 

In addition the regulatory bodies should be given the power 
to require the establishment of stations the forms of tariffs, 
bills of lading, and other documents and adequate insurance to 
protect passengers and the public against personal injury and 
property against loss and damage. Further, he said the rail 
carrier should be afforded the same right to own and operate 
highway transportation agencies as is accorded to all other 
persons, under the authority and control of the Commission. 

Highway carriers, said Mr. Conway, should be required to 
pay a reasonable rental charge for the use of the highway in 
addition to all other taxes, this rental charge to be used solely 
for the construction and maintenance of the public highways; 
and all taxes of rail carriers and highway carriers should other- 
wise bé on a parity. 

Any regulatory statute, he said, should provide against dis- 
crimination and preferential treatment by highway carriers 
similar to provisions of that character in the interstate com- 
merce act. In addition the regulatory law should authorize the 
prescription of standards for equipment, safety appliances, serv- 
ice and kindred matters. 


ILLINOIS TRUCK CERTIFICATE 

Another installment of the testimony supporting the applica- 
tion of the Keeshin Motor Express Company for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity was heard by the Illinois Commerce 
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Commission at Chicago March 12. (See Traffic World, Feb. 
28, p. 542.) Commissioner Pence Orr presided, and at the end 
of the day adjourned the hearing to March 27. Three witnesses 
were heard. They were Edward Christianson, who completed 
testimony begun at the hearing February 26; W. E. Long, Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Sterling, Ill., and R. A. Bentley, general 
traffic manager, National Tea Company. In general, their testi- 
mony was to the effect that motor transportation was necessary 
to the conduct of business and that, if the common carrier motor 
line were not permitted to provide it, individual firms would 
have to provide their own trucks, at much higher cost. Service 
of the Keeshin company had been satisfactory, it was stated, 
claims were paid promptly, and the shippers’ interest well pro- 
tected in other ways. 

Attorneys representing railroads attempted to bring out in 
cross-examination of the witnesses that the Keeshin service was 
similar to and competitive with that of the Railway Express 
Agency, which was in a position to take care of the business. 
In that connection, Mr. Bentley pointed out that, while there 
was similarity between the two services, the rates of the motor 
line were lower. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the past, propaganda of a militant nature has been 
directed against the motor carrier, but never before has such 
an apparent nation-wide effort been made at organized publicity 
for the purpose of crushing truck and bus traffic in an attempt to 
boost the terrific losses the railroads claim they are suffering. 
Much has been said against motor freight transportation and 
very little has been said in its favor Hardly an issue of The 
Traffic World but what carries a protest on the part of some 
rail official. The conclusions apt to be drawn from these protests 
are that there is a very grave danger of trucks placing the 
railroads in a position verging on bankruptcy. This is hardly 
probable. On the other hand, those who have complained about 
motor transportation common carriers—or shall we say truck- 
ing in general?—do, in most instances, have a just cause for 
complaint. Isn’t it possible, however, that this attack, if success- 
ful, may be a boomerang? There will come a time when the 
rail carrier and motor carrier can operate for mutual benefit. 

Transportation in its various forms is really the life blood 
of any community, state or nation, and as in the human body 
a creation and maintenance of life has to be well regulated or 
it becomes ill and passes out of existence, so it is with motor 
freight transportation. As a motor transportation company, 
we believe that all trucking concerns who as such make a busi- 
ness of using the state highways as a place for conducting their 
business should pay their just proportion for the building and 
maintenance of these highways. We do find that in several 
states there are laws governing the transportation of persons 
and property, and in most instances these laws provide for addi- 
tional taxation to cover highway costs; but, on the other hand, 
compared to the number of carriers coming under this law and 
paying their required additional taxes, we find that the vast 
majority are either competing with the motor carrier as inde- 
pendent motor driven trucks or classified as the so-called con- 
tract carriers, and, therefore, do not come under the motor 
transportation laws of these states and do not pay the required 
taxes, but still they are using the highways as a place for con- 
ducting their business the same as the motor carrier who does 
comply with the law. 


Agreeing, as we do, that this means of transportation should 
be properly governed, we do not believe that legislation should 
be passed which should completely hamstring motor freight 
transportation, for this means of transportation has developed 
its economic niche in the transportation and commercial world. 
There certainly is a demand on the part of the general public 
for this means of transportation, as is proved by its existence 
and rapid growth, for motor transportation is able to render a 
service on short-haul L. C. L. merchandise that cannot be 
rendered by the railroads. It would appear that the railroad 
officials in their present campaign against the motor carrier are 
failing to observe its possibilities were motor freight transporta- 
tion to be highly developed in direct connection with railroads 
instead of being continually accepted as a very undesrable com- 
petitor. We are reminded of an old railroad story that we 
believe brings out the attitude and actions of the average rail- 
road official who is attempting to crush this new infant in the 
transportation world. 

When the first rails were being laid across the great western 
prairies, they reached the feeding ground of a large herd of 
half-wild cattle. This herd was ruled by a magnificent bull; it 
was his custom to stand on a knoll and survey the herd over 
which he ruled. He had watched the laying of the railroad 





tracks. It never occurred to him t») interfere until the day arrived 
when the first iron horse chugged and snorted its way over the 
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rails. The bull sensed a challenge; he dashed down on tg the 
tracks, lowered his head, pawed the earth, snorted his defiance 
and then charged the iron horse. Of course, there was ne 
doubt as to the outcome. However, it leaves us with this 
thought—we do have to admire the bull for his lordly courage 
but on the other hand, we can maintain little respect for his 
judgment. . 

So it would appear that a lot of those who are inclined t, 
raise the cry and spread the propaganda about motor freight 
transportation are like the bull—they have stood on their itt) 
knolls and pawed the earth in majestic indifference, basking jy 
the sunlight of their own supremacy; they have watched the 
tracks of advancement laid, but, like the bull, remained jnqj. 
ferent until a new iron horse of progress rolled into the line of 
vision; now, like the bull, they are charging and, apparently, with 
the same results. For after all, as we glance back through the 
history of our country what chance have the bulls with thei; 
fixed ideas in the past with iron horses of progress, and isn’t 
motor freight transportation a necessary part of present day 
transportation progress? . 

It is our belief that railroad officials would do well were 
they to look on the motor carrier as a growing youngster in the 
transportation family—a youngster that should be fostered and 
developed for the good that it can do when it reaches its ma. 
turity—for if they will carefully analyze the possibilities of 
short-haul motor freight transportation, they should be able to 
see that it is in position eventually to develop into a local dis. 
tribution and feeder service to rail lines. 

It is but a few years ago that a manufacturing center con- 
sidered its local market to extend to the incorporated limits of 
the city in which it was located. However, since the advent of 
motor transportation, with its door to door pick-up and delivery 
service, this local market has been developed to a 75 to 100 mile 
radius. 

A great deal of adverse publicity has been given the motor 
transportation carrier on the question of taxation as pertaining 
to the building and maintenance of state highways. Various 
articles have been written on this subject in a number of 
periodicals and at least one radio station is broadcasting this 
same type of publicity. From this publicity one is apt to draw 
the conclusion that motor freight transportation companies are 
using the public highways as a place for conducting their busi- 
ness and that they do not pay their just proportion of taxes 
for this privilege. First, we do not believe that the public high- 
ways are developed purely as a matter of pleasure; we believe 
that the highways, as the rail lines, have been developed as a 
means of progressive transportation for the purpose of serving 
the general public and as a means of building a closer inter- 
community within the nation. 

As mentioned before, we find that a great number of states 
do have laws governing the motor transportation common car- 
rier, and that the carrier is assessed additional taxes for using 
these highways. As an example, a check of the records of our 
company for 1930 of the tax account shows for the gasoline tax, 
license tax and public utility tax only, and my reason for stating 
only these taxes is that the major portion of them revert to 
the state highway department for road construction, that these 
tax items cost us approximately 20 days of our gross revenue. In 
addition to this taxation, we are compelled under these same 
transportation laws to protect both the shipping and general 
public by means of insurance. Our insurance account for 193! 
shows us a cost of between 18 and 19 days gross revenue. |, 
therefore, believe that motor transportation companies controlled 
by such laws as those now in existence in Ohio should be exon 
erated of the charge that they use the state highways as a place 
for conducting their business, and that in so doing they are 
passing the financial burden on to the general public. 

William Lawrence, 
Motor Express, Inc. 
Cleveland, O., March 2, 1931. 


MEETING MOTOR COMPETITION 


With a view to meeting the competition of motor and — 
transport, official classification territory lines, according to J. ». 
Marvin, traffic manager for the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, have decided to reduce the rating on automobiles 
from the 110 per cent of first class to first class and to make 
reduced commodity rates for hauls not exceeding 500 miles from 
automobile factory and assembling plant points. The plan 
to have the lowered rating go into effect in about a month. 

This determination to reduce rates on automobiles is the 
result, says a bulletin issued by Mr. Marvin to members . 
the association, of a series of conferences between the railroads 
and the automobile traffic group. j 

In addition to making commodity rates from factory 2! 
assembling points for hauls not exceeding 500 miles, the rj! 
roads will reduce the minimum weight to enable the shipper 
of automobiles to simplify loading and unloading practices 
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hereby reducing costs and eliminating weight not actually loaded 
in cars but paid for on account of the present minima. 

The bulletin says that after the rating and minima have 
pee reduced there will be an opportunity to make further re- 
juctions in point-to-point rates where necessary to regain or 
io retain automobile loading for the railroads in competition 
sith “truckaway” motors and water lines. 

In his bulletin Mr. Marvin also mentions as assured reduc- 
ions in rates from central territory to western trunk line points 
jue to the coming into effect of key point rates prescribed in 
the western class rate case, on June 15. That is the effective 
jate of the revised rates put out in the western class rate re- 
vision. Some of the carriers, however, have expressed doubt 
of their ability to make the reduced rates effective on that day. 
ye said that that revision would cause a reduction of 93.5 cents 
, hundred pounds from Detroit to Denver, of 35 cents to Kansas 
City, and 56 cents to Topeka, Kan. 

The Pennsylvania, on March 7, filed a sixth section appli- 
cation, its No. G. F. O. 57, seeking the waiving of tariff publish- 
ing rules, that read as if it were preparing for the changes 
gmounced in Mr. Marvin’s bulletin. The application was for 
permission to disregard rule 7 (c), which forbids reference in 
one tariff to more than three class rate tariffs. The Pennsylvania 
asked for a waiving of that rule so that it might refer in a 
yew tariff, its I. C. C. 496, publishing new commodity rates on 
aitomobiles and automobile trucks, from and to Central Freight 
jssociation territory, to ten Jones’ tariffs and to its own tariffs 
m automobile traffic originating at South Bend, Ind., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Cadillac, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and Detroit, 
Mich, Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, Columbus and 
(leveland, O., Indianapolis, Ind., Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Butler, Pa., from which class rates are published. 

The purpose of the reference desired is to show a rule 
permitting the application of class rates when they are lower 
thn commodity rates, in contravention of the general rule 
tht when there are commodity rates they shall take precedence 
oer class rates. The reason for the request was stated to 
bea desire to meet truck competition. 

Tariffs of central freight association territory lines reached 
the files of the Commission on March 11 naming commodity rates 
on automobiles from factory and assembling points to destina- 
tions in that territory. They are dated to become effective April 
\) and to expire on April 10, 1932. The limitation is intended 
t0 indicate that they are experimental rates and are not to be 
taken as indicating a belief on the part of the railroads that 
they are the maximum, reasonable, commodity rates. Hereto- 
fore automobile rates have been on the class basis. 

The tariffs contain an alternation rule whereby the shipper 
isauthorized in the event the class rates result in lower charges 
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to use the class rates in place of the commodity rates. Among 
the earliest tariffs to reach the public files of the Commission 
were Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, I. C. C. 521, establishing rates 
from Detroit, Mich., Toledo and Springfield, O., to central freight 
association destinations; C. C. C. & St. L., I. C. C. 8573, from ten 
points in central freight association territory to destinations in 
that territory; Pennsylvania, I. C. C. 496, of a similar character; 
Illinois Central A-10541, establishing rates from Chicago, [IIl., 
Indianapolis and Evansville, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo., to central 
freight association territory, and Baltimore & Ohio, I. C. C. 21986, 
establishing rates from Butler, Pa., and Cleveland, O., to central 
freight association territory points. 

A more or less superficial scrutiny of the tariffs indicated 
that the commodity rates would be considerably lower than the 
first class rates between the same points, first class being the 
basis agreed upon when the railroads decided to make an effort 
to retain or regain some of their automobile traffic. 

An examination of the commodity tariffs filed by Central 
Freight Association territory railroads, naming lowered rates 
on automobiles, in compliance with the agreement between the 
carriers and the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
shows what, it is believed, will be regarded as heavy reductions. 
The carriers have also filed tariffs changing the automobile 
rating in official classification territory, from 110 per cent of 
first class to first class. Herewith is a table showing com- 
parisons between the first class rates and the commodity rates. 
The differences shown do not show the actual reduction, because 
the class rates that will remain in effect until April 20, are on 
the basis of 110 per cent of first class. The commodity rates, 
however, will become effective on April 10. 


Comparison of Representative Rates on Automobiles in Carloads to 
Cc. F. A. Points—Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds 


To From Detroit From Buffalo 

A B c A B CS 
BE BE viecessekeeanens 72% 61% 1714 74% 63% 59 
i SS ere 79 67 60 97% 83 110 
CoE, SIND sd ovacceweass 79 67 60 944% 80% 98 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 79 67 60 96% 82 107 
DEREOEE, GED ccccccccesas 6314 54 42% 79 67 67 
DS a ee, See ree 76 64% 61 71 60% 52% 
oo. ee 8314 71 70 76 64% 63 
Wheeling, W. Vae..cccces. 831, 71 67 79 67 67 


On freight and passenger automobiles, straight or mixed carload, 
effective April 10, 1931, minimum weight, inside length of car (classi- 
fication rule 34 not to apply), not exceeding 40 feet 7 inches, 10,000 
pounds; over 40 feet 7 inches, but not over 50 feet 6 inches, 13,500 
pounds; exceeding 50 feet 6 inches, 20,000 pounds. 


A—On passenger automobiles, minimum weight 10,000 pounds (rule 
34), first class, effective Agee 20, 1931. 

B—On freight automobiles, minimum weight 12,000 pounds (rule 
34), second class. 

C—Class rates to apply if lower charge is made thereby. 
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Ocean Shipping News 


Tan 


OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


In the last few days rates in the full cargo trades have 
naintained the advance begun some weeks ago, though demand 
mains quiet and the only reason for the improved rates 
appears to lie in the lack of tonnage available for the nearby 
josition. Freight brokers’ reviews point out that an increase in 
iemand would have the effect of bringing laid-up tonnage into 


the market again and check any further upward movement in 
rates, 


_ No fixtures have been reported in the grain trade, in spite 


1 al expectant attitude in the market. Rates from Montreal 
‘main on the basis of 9c Antwerp-Rotterdam for May loading. 


Activity in the sugar division revived somewhat and a num- 
‘ft of fixtures were reported. Fixtures made show rates as 
‘0 the basis of 14s 6d from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent 
and l4s from Santo Domingo for prompt loading. Demand for 
onage On time charter, Cuba to United States, also improved 
wed atime, but subsided again, checking the improvement in 
‘ates. In the general time charter trades rates continued to 
told previous levels. 

7 Four intercoastal lines, the Panama Pacific, American- 
— Luckenbach and Dollar Lines, are reported to have 
=. rates on eastbound shipments to meet competition of 
7 er lines. These include reductions of 5c per hundredweight 
he tanned goods, dried fruit, beans, etc., and a reduction to 90c 
Der hundredweight on bag cargoes of greasy wool. The latter 
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cut means a reduction of 10c per hundredweight and comes at 
the start of the seasonal movement. 

The International Mercantile Marine Co. has decided to 
enter the Seattle New York service with three new Diesel- 
electric passenger ships faster and larger than the California, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, according to G. F. Ravenel, who has 
been making a survey of port facilities in the North Pacific area 
as the representative of P. A. S. Franklin, president of the com- 
pany. Plans for the new vessels, which are to cost about 
$10,000,000 each, have been virtually completed, according to 
Mr. Ravenel, and bids will be asked in the near future. 

A plan for a merchant marine under private operation, but 
under government ownership is outlined by Carl E. Grunsky, 
president of the American Engineering Council, in a statement 
made public by the council. The government would furnish the 
ships without cost or fixed rental charges but would share in 
profits. The operator would have to be a corporation with a 
capital of at least $1,000,000, of which $250,000 would be paid 
in before the government placed the ships at its disposal. The 
operator would pay annually into the United States Treasury a 
sum equal to the so-called current depreciation computed by the 
sinking fund method, being that annual sum which, if placed at 
4 per cent compound interest, would in the probable remaining 
life or expectancy of the ship, at the time it was taken over 
by the operator, amount to the ship’s appraised value. 

Speaking before a luncheon meeting of the Propeller Club 
of New York, Malcolm M. Stewart, manager of the foreign 
freight department of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
and Chairman of the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, 
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warned that foreign steamship interests were conducting a pro- 
gram of propaganda designed to divert traffic from American 
ships to foreign vessels. He declared that the future of the 
American merchant marine was also endangered by bickerings 
and jealousies among American shipping men. Only in the 
Middle West was sentiment 100 per cent for American ships, 
he said. , 

Christian J. Beck, director of freight traffic for the Hamburg- 
American Line, said on his return from a month’s business trip 
to Europe that stabilization in freight rates on virtually all 
foreign ships was assured and that no increase could be ex- 
pected for at least six months. Though he found general busi- 
ness in Germany off at least 50 per cent, the Hamburg-American 
Line’s east-bound traffic was considerably improved, he said, in 
spite of the fact that March usually showed a falling off after 
the average high months of December, January and February. 

Mr. Beck characterized the report that foreign lines were 
carrying out a program of propaganda directed against American 
freight traffic as absurd. He said he was confident that no 
operator in American shipping circles would credit such reports. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., said on his return from London that he had made 
no effort to dispose of the foreign tonnage owned by the I. M. 
M. while he was in Europe. The company would continue to 
operate its ships until the time is opportune to discuss their 
sale, he stated. 

Effective with the sailing of the S. S. President Van Buren 
from New York on May 7 the Dollar Steamship Lines will have 
weekly service from New York to the Pacific Coast, Hawaiian 
Islands and the Far East. President ships will depart every 
Thursday at 4 p. m. from Pier 9, Erie Terminal, Jersey City. 
A fortnightly service from the Orient and Pacific Coast will 
also begin with the sailing of the S. S. President Jackson from 
Manila on March 28, calling at Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, Los Angeles and arriving at New York 
May 9. 

Joseph E. Sheedy, executive vice-president of the United 
States Lines, has severed his connections with the company in 
what is stated as a leave of absence, subject to the further 
orders of the incoming board of directors. 

With the exception of the New York-Cherbourg-Southampton 
service in which the flagship Leviathan is operated, the serv- 
ices of the United States Lines showed last year an operating 
profit in excess of the profit for 1929, according to the second 
annual report submitted to the stockholders of the lines at their 
annual meeting by Paul W. Chapman, president. 

The Leviathan was laid up about four months early in 1930, 
when a cracked plate was discovered in her hull. In addition 
to that loss the first-class passenger trade was light and the 
Leviathan was known in shipping circles to have suffered 
heavily. 

The stockholders, who met in the board room of the United 
States Lines at 45 Broadway, also voted for a reorganization 
of the company’s board of directors, which resulted in naming 
five new directors. 

The new board of the United States Lines, Inc., now includes 
Mr. Chapman, M. B. Rogers, vice-president of the United States 
Lines; Franklin D. Mooney, president of the Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines; Robert L. Hague, vice-president 
of the Standard Shipping Company, subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey; Edward N. Hurley, wartime chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board, and Howard E. Cole, 
director of the Chase National Bank and former vice-president 
of the Standard Oil Company of New York. 

Directors replaced were Joseph E. Sheedy, who has taken 
a long leave of absence as executive vice-president of the United 
States Lines; T. S. Chapman, lawyer; Berger Johnson, partner 
in P. W. Chapman & Co.; Glen Snider, lawyer, and J. Molitor, 
vice-president, who represents the company abroad. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board March 11: 


Quaker Line with Bull Insular Line, Inc.: Agreement providing 
for through shipments of flour, lumber, rice and soap from Pacific 
coast ports of call of Quaker Line to specified Dominican Republic 
ports, with transhipment at New York. The through rates and ap- 
portionment thereof between the lines are to be as set forth in the 
agreement. Transhipment costs at New York on lumber, flour and 
soap are to be absorbed on the basis of 60 per cent by Quaker 
Line and 40 per cent by Bull Insular Line, while the cost of trans- 
ferring shipments of rice is to be absorbed 55 per cent by Quaker 
Line and 45 per cent by Bull Insular. The expense of transporting 
shipments originating beyond Quaker Line loading ports to shipside 
is to be in addition to the through rate and is to accrue entirely 
to the Quaker Line. The arrangement is subject to minimum bill 
of lading charge of $7.30, of which Bull Insular is to receive $3.80 
and Quaker Line $3.50, the latter to absorb entire cost of tranship- 
ment out of its proportion. 


Quaker Line with Bull Insular Line, Inc.: Arrangement for through 
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shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, dried beans and drieg peas 
from Pacific coast _— of call of Quaker Line to designateq ports 
in the Dominican Republic. The through rates and apportionmen;: 
thereof are to be as set forth in the agreement; transhipment = 
New York to be absorbed 60 per cent by Quaker and 40 per A... 
by Bull Insular. The provisions of this agreement in respect to 
minimum bill of lading charge and to shipments originating beyond 
Quaker Line loading ports are identical with those of the precedin 
agreement between the same lines. 8 

American & Indian Line with Clan Line Steamers, Ltd., and 4). 
fred Holt & Company: Arrangement for maintenance of regular direc 
service of 12 sailings per annum from all Malabar coast ports between 
Colachel and Mangalor, India to north Atlantic ports of the United 
States. Sailings by the parties are to be in accordance with a schedule 
of loading turns to be agreed upon each year in advance. The parties 
are to offer to all shippers period contracts for estimated amounts 
of cargo at a specified rate per 50 cubic feet, and to charge shippers 
who do not enter into contracts tariff rates 5 shillings per 50 eybjc 
feet higher than the rates charged contract shippers. Shippers who 
have entered into contracts with the lines are to be permitted to 
use transhipment_ services without obtaining permission of the lines 

American & Indian Line with Clan Line Steamers, Ltd.: Memo: 
randum of oral understanding in respect to maintenance of regular 
service from Tuticorin, India, to New York. Sailings are to be arrangeg 
as mutually agreed from time to time. The principal port of discharge 
under the agreement is to be New York, but vessels may also call at 
Boston, Philadelphia, Newport News or Baltimore. Shippers ¢op- 
tracting with the lines for estimated amounts of cargo to be shipped 
during given period are to be charged the rates on general cargo and 
tea as set forth in the agreement; while shippers not so contracting 
with the lines are to be charged specified tariff rates 5 shillings per 
50 cubic feet higher than the rates charged contract shippers. Ship- 
pers are to be permitted to use transhipment services of other lines 
without the consent of the parties to the agreement. 

Royakt Netherlands Steamship Company with Compania Sud 
Americana de Vapores, Furness Lines, Grace Line, Panama Mail 
Steamship Company, Panama Pacific Line and United Fruit Company: 
Agreement between steamship lines operating between New York 
and Cristobal, between Cristobal and Trinidad and Barbados and 
between Trinidad and Barbados and New York, providing for tri- 
angular tours from New York to Cristobal, thence via various desig- 
nated South American ports to Trinidad or Barbados and thence 
to New York or vice versa. The through fare is to be $345 plus $5. 
United States revenue tax representing a reduction of about 10 per 
cent from the fares of the respective lines applicable to port to port 
transportation. The through fare is to be apportioned between the 
participating carriers in the proportions set forth in the agreement. 

American West African Line, Inc., with Quaker Line: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from Pacific Coast ports to 
Canary Islands and West African ports of call of the American West 
African Line. Through rates are to be the combination of the pro- 
portionate rates of the two lines plus the cost of transhipment at 
New York. 


Cancellation of the following agreement was approved by 
the board: 


Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd. (American & Indian 
Line), American Levant Line, Ltd. (Cunard Line), Cosulich Line, 
Fabre Line (Jas. W. Elwell & Co., Inc., agents), export Steamship 
Corporation (American Export Lines), National Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd., of Greece (National Greek Line), and Silver Line, Ltd. 
The agreement cancelled was between Ellerman & Bucknall Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd., and the members of the Adriatic, Black Sea 
and Levant Conference and was approved by the board April 10, 1928. 
By its terms Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Company agreed to 
maintain conference rates, terms and conditions in connection with 
transportation of cargo from north Atlantic ports of_the United States 
to Adriatic, Black Sea and Levant ports, except Port Said, and in 
return was permitted to participate in contracts with shippers en- 
tered into by members of the conference. 


OCEAN PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Passenger traffic to and from ports of the United States i 
creased in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, according to the 
annual report on water-borne passenger traffic issued by the 
United States Shipping Board Bureau of Research. The total 
for the period considered was 2,445,601 passengers, as compared 
with 2,379,080 in the fiscal year 1929, an increase of 66,521, or 
about 2.8 per cent. Of the total carried in 1930, 1,279,996 pas- 
sengers were inbound, and 1,165,605 were outbound. These 
figures represent a gain of 13,622 in the number arriving, and 
52,899 in the number departing. - 

In the report water-borne passenger traffic has been divided 
into five general groups, showing the number of passengers 
arriving at or leaving United States ports in vessels operating in 
regular service with foreign countries, in tourist service with 
foreign countries, in regular service with noncontiguous tert! 
tories, in tourist service with noncontiguous territories and in 
intercoastal service, according to the board’s summary of the 
report, which continues: 


As traffic with the Philippine Islands, Virgin Islands and ha 
Canal Zone is not subject to the coastwise laws of the United oo 
passenger movements between continental United States and thos 
noncontiguous possessions are included in foreign traffic tables. - 

Passengers carried in regular service between the United +o 
and foreign countries totaled 2,236,620 persons, in 1930, or more ber 
91 per cent of the total movement for that period. Of this ee 
1,177,163 persons arrived at United States ports and 1,059,407 —— of 
representing 92 per cent of the total arrivals cand 91 per cetivals 
the total departures, respectively. Compared with the 1929 en of 
numbering 1,178,740 from foreign countries, and the departure or 
1,016,999 persons, the 1930 totals show a loss of 1,577 in the nu 
of arrivals and a gain of 42,458 in departures. . total 

Vessels on tourist cruises to foreign countries carried aoa a 
of 69,539 passengers in 1930, as compared with 44,747 during +v*" 
increase of 24,792 passengers, or about 55 per cent. wttgetes # 

Passengers traveling to and from noncontiguous terrier hic! 
regular services during 1930, numbered 117,037 persons, 0 
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174 entered the United States and 53,863 departed. This_ traffic, 
when compared with the 1929 total of 116,768 passengers, shows a 
cain in the number carried in 1930 of 269 persons. 

*" Cruises touching noncontiguous territories carried 1,390 passengers 
in 1930, of Which 34 arrived at United States ports and 1,356 departed. 
This trade showed a loss in 1930, the 1929 movement having totaled 


1,955 passengers. t : 
passengers traveling on vessels operating in the intercoastal 
trade between the Pacific and the Gulf or Atlantic coasts, numbered 
1,015 in 1930. Of this number 9,763 traveled westbound and 11,252 
were eastbound. These figures represented an increase of 1,144 pas- 
sengers, or about 6 per cent over the 1929 total of 19,871 persons. 

A segregation of the passenger traffic between Great Lakes and 
ocean borne, shows that 404,252 persons or 17 per cent traveled on the 
Great Lakes, and 2,041,349 persons or 83 per cent made ocean trips. 

A further segregation of the ocean borne passenger traffic by 
coastal districts indicates that 1,361,843 persons, or 66 per cent of the 
total number of ocean borne passengers, arrived or departed at north 
Atlantic ports, 49,708 passengers, or 2.5 per cent at south Atlantic 
ports, 113,372 passengers, or 5.5 per cent at Gulf ports, and 537,441 
passengers, or 26 per cent at Pacific ports. The number of pas- 
sengers Who arrived and departed at ports in the four coastal dis- 
tricts totaled 2,062,364 persons, an increase of 21,015 over the total 
reported as traveling in ocean borne vessels, made up of passengers 
traveling in intercoastal trade who began and ended their journeys 
at American ports, 


INTERCOASTAL RATE CONTROL 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Control of port-to-port steamship rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was discussed at a public hearing by 
the transportation committee of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York this week. Many of the speakers favored some 
sort of regulation of intercoastal shipping, either through. the 
Shipping Board or some other sympathetic body. 

Among those who opposed the proposal for I. C. C. con- 
trol were H. B. Walker, president of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Asociation; W. R. Moore,, traffic manager for the 
Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau; T. L. Pomeroy, traffic 
manager of Pomeroy & Co.; G. F. Hichborn, traffic manager 
of the United States Rubber Co.; Paul Ripley, traffic manager 
of the American Sugar Refining Co.; H. D. Smith, president of 
the National Council of American Shipbuilders; John Craig, 
vice-president of the Clyde-Mallory Lines, and D. W. Barton, 
of A. H. Bull & Co. 

Only one spokesman took a definite stand for control of 
port-to-port rates by the I. C. C. A. E. Farese, traffic manager 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, said it would put all ship- 
pers on the same basis and would stabilize freight rates and 
eliminate the “menace of rebates,” which, he said, was a 
source of uneasiness to most shippers. J. E. McGrath, assaist- 
ant traffic manager of the New Haven Railroad, said he thought 
the water carriers ought to be required to file their rates with 
the Commission. 

J. P. Magill, of the Maritime Association of New York, said 
he was opposed to any form of regulation of port-to-port rates and 
urged that the ship lines compete for trade unhampered by the 
government. American ship lines would suffer from foreign 
competition if their power to make rates were controlled, he 
said. He cited as an example the possibility that freight from 
the Far East, which comes to the Atlantic coast by way of 
Pacific coast ports, would be deflected through Vancouver or 
other foreign ports if American ships were regulated. 
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TO SELL SHIPS FOR SCRAPPING 


The Shipping Board will receive bids up to noon April 14 
from prospective purchasers of ten steel ships for scrapping 
or conversion into barges. The vessels have been laid up for 
approximately nine years and there is little prospect of their 
being sold for operation, according to officials of the board. The 
ships range in size from 3,630 deadweight tons to 9,469 dead- 
Weight tons, and are laid up at Caldwell, Hudson River; Staten 
Island, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. They are the North Pole, 
Polar Sea, South Pole, Conotton, Quitticas, Provincetown, East- 
ern Chief, George E. Weed, Lake Girth and Luella. 


SHIP LOANS AND NEW SHIPS 


Twenty-six vessels for foreign trade, costing in the aggre- 
gate $116,838,324.64, were under construction in American 
shipyards March 1, and in addition there were five vessels be- 
ing reconstructed for overseas trade at a cost of $8,838,850, 
according to the Shipping Board. When completed the ma- 
jority of these vessels will be operated over routes covered by 
ocean mail contracts awarded under the terms of the Jones- 
White law. Loans covering 75 per cent of their construction 
‘ost have been authorized by the board. 
mu Since creation of the original construction loan fund of the 

‘pping Board in 1923, loans have been made on 42 vessels 
completed for domestic and foreign trades. The total cost of 
a vessels was $78,875,319.20, of which the Shipping Board 

vanced $51,188,614.15. Of the latter amount, $5,853,468.96 has 
€n repaid with interest to the construction loan fund. 
According to the monthly report of the Shipping Board’s 
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bureau of>construction, vessels now under construction average 
about 33 per cent complete. Of the total loans authorized, 
$93,558,741, the sum of $10,316,498.41 has: been advanced on these 
projects. 





COMMERCE IN U. S. SHIPS 


American flag vessels in the twelve months ended with 
December, 1930, by value, carried 34.1 per cent of general im- 
ports and 35.3 per cent of domestic exports in the water-borne 
foreign trade of the United States, according to the monthly 
summary of foreign commerce issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. The corresponding percentages for 1929 were 31.7 for 
imports and 34.4 for exports. For December the percentages 
were 35.3 for imports and 31.5 for exports as compared with 
29.7 for imports and 34.3 for exports in December, 1929. 


FAILURE TO FILE WATER RATES 


The Shipping Board, March 11, authorized and directed its 
Bureau of Regulation to institute investigation proceedings 
against three shipping concerns for failure to comply with 
section 18 of the shipping act of 1916, which requires the filing 
of maximum rates charged in common carrier ocean service 
with the Shipping Board. 

Respondents in these proceedings are the Western Ocean 
Steamship Corporation of New York, operating between New 
York and the Virgin Islands; The Bayside Steamship Co., of 
San Francisco, operating between San Francisco, and Puget 
Sound ports; and the Coast Steamship Co., of San Francisco, 
operating between San Francisco and Portland, Ore., via Coos 
Bay and Eureka, Cal. 


AUTOMOBILES AND NAVIGATION 


An example of automobile traffic on shore causing confu- 
sion in the navigation of vessels, and the solution of the prob- 
lem, is found in the announcement that green lights are being 
placed on certain harbor buoys in the Hawaiian Islands. Ac- 
cording to the lighthouse service of the Department of Com- 
merce, new lighted buoys are being established in Kahului 
Harbor, Island of Maui, and are equipped with flashing green 
lights. The green lights are easily distinguished from the red 
and white lights on automobiles passing along the nearby gov- 
ernment road. 

Flashing green lights are coming into more general use in 
the lighthouse service as they provide a distinctive color addi- 
tional to the red and white lights most frequently seen. The 
new buoys in Hawaii will burn highly compressed acetylene 
gas, and will burn for long periods without attention. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Cargo tonnage through the Panama Canal in 1930, totaling 
27,847,941 tons, showed a decrease of 3,602,552 tons, or 11.5 per 
cent, in comparison with the previous year, according to the 
Panama Canal Record. Of this decrease, there was a decline of 
2,101,773 tons, or 20.7 per cent, in the Atlantic to Pacific move- 
ment, while in the opposite direction tonnage fell off 1,500,770 
tons, or 7.1 per cent. The heavy decrease in the former, said 
the Record, was due to a general decline of practically all the 
leading commodities usually routed in this direction. Excerpts 
from the anaylsis made by canal officials follow: 


Atlantic to Pacific Cargo Movement 


Origin—Sixty-four and_nine-tenths per cent of the cargo moving 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific originated on the eastern and Gulf 
seaboards of the United States, and 25 per cent in Europe, these two 
areas contributing to about 90 per cent of the cargo moving from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Destination—Forty-two and three-tenths per cent of all cargo 
moving from the Atlantic to the Pacific was destined to the United 
States; 22.3 per cent to Asia; 14.8 per cent to South America; and 
13.2 per cent to Australasia. 


Pacific to Atlantic Cargo Movement 


Origin—Of the cargo moving in this direction, 52.8 per cent origi- 
nated in the United States; 25.0 per cent in South America; 11.5 per 
cent in Canada; 4.8 per cent in Asia; and 4.8 per cent in Australasia. 

Destination—Segregated according to destination, 56.3 per cent of 
the cargo moving from the Pacific to the Atlantic during the year 
was destined to the eastern and Gulf seaboards of the United States, 
and 37.5 per cent to Europe. 


Governor Burgess, of the Panama Canal, has advised the 
Secretary of War that 431 commercial vessels transited the 
canal in February, and that tolls of $1,915,902.78 were collected 
thereon. In February, last year, the number of transits was 
491, and the tolls $2,131,386.12. In January, this year, there 
were 476 transits and tolls of $2,108,140.42. 

For the six months ended with February the number of 
transits was 2,856, as compared with 3,156 for the corresponding 
period of 1929-30, and tolls aggregated $12,661,070.07, as com- 
pared with $13,733,211.29 for the 1929-1930 period. 

Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal in January, 
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when there were 476 commercial transits, was the lowest Jan- 
uary traffic since 1927, when 443 such vessels passed through 
the waterway, according to the Panama Canal Record. In com- 
parison with January, 1930, the traffic for January this year 
declined 55 transits (10.4 per cent); 220,757 net tons, Panama 
Canal measurement (8.5 per cent); and 504,695 cargo tons (19.3 
per cent). In comparison with January, 1929 (which was the 
largest month’s traffic to date in canal traffic), there was a 
decrease of 127 transits (21.1 per cent); 390,409 net tons, Pan- 
ama Canal measurement (14.1 per cent); and 751,898 cargo tons 
(26.3 per cent). 





TRINITY RIVER PROJECT 


According to a report filed by the State Reclamation Depart- 
ment with Major Milo P. Fox, United States district engineer at 
Galveston, canalization of the Trinity River from Fort Worth 
and Dallas to the Gulf is entirely feasible. The report, filed by 
B. F. Williams, state reclamation engineer, placed the cost of 
the canalization scheme, including necessary locks, dams and 
reservoirs, at $53,733,790. The aggregate length of the canal 
would be 554.2 miles. 

Inquiry into the proposed project is being made by Major 
Fox as the result of a resolution adopted by the U. S. Senate 
commerce committee asking that the War Department look into 
the matter and make recommendations. Eventually a report 
will be made by Major Fox. 


RAIL-BARGE ROUTES AND RATES 

In Ex Parte 99, application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Company, the railroad members of the Central Freight Associa- 
tion and the Trunk Line Association, through Eugene Morris, 
have filed with the Commission a motion for a formal hearing 
with respect to the petition of the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Company, the Federal Barge Line and the American Barge 
Line Company, for modification of the circuity limitations pre- 
scribed in Ex Parte 99 (167 I. C. C. 41 and mimeographed re- 
port of December 16, 1930). (See Traffic World, Feb. 14, p. 411.) 

The rail carriers say that while the pleading of the water 
lines has been designated a petition, it is in reality a complaint 
in which the water carriers assail the propriety and reasonable- 
ness of the formule and the circuity limitations prescribed. 
It is asserted that the water carriers seek to have the previous 
findings made more liberal, which, under the law, they say, as 
the Commission itself has interpreted, cannot be done except 
after a full hearing. The rail carriers further say that in the 
formal hearing the water carriers must discharge the burden 
of proof imposed by the law and show by substantial evidence 
that the through routes and joint rates, the differentials and 
the limitations prescribed are improper and something more 
liberal should be substituted in lieu thereof so that the rail 
carriers may rebut any prima facie showing made by the water 
carriers in that respect and themselves show by competent 
proof that no formule or circuity limitations more liberal than 
heretofore prescribed shall be established. 

The railroads ask that the Commission grant a reasonable 
time for them to file an answer to join the issues raised and to 
assign the proceeding for a formal and full hearing in due 
course. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Additional allotments aggregating more than $2,000,000 for 
improvement of inland waterways and harbors on the coasts 
have been approved by Secretary of War Hurley, including an 
allotment of $1,000,000 for repairs and maintenance of rivers and 
revetments on the Mississippi River at Lake Bolivar, Miss., 
Hagaman, La., and the general maintenance of revetments in the 
Vicksburg district, in accordance with the project adopted by 
the river and harbor act of May 15, 1928. Other allotments 
follow: Baltimore Harbor and channels, Md., $142,000; Cape Fear 
River, at and below Wilmington, N. C., $55,500; Savannah River, 
below Augusta, Ga., $47,000; waterway between Beaufort, S. C., 
and St. Johns River, Fla., $10,000; Mobile Harbor, Ala., $22,500; 
St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla., $6,000; Ohio River, open channel 
work, $212,000; Cumberland River, above Nashville, $25,000; 
_ Missouri River, Kansas City to mouth, $590,200; Noyo River, 

Calif., $10,000. 

In addition to the allotments set forth Secretary Hurley has 
approved the following allotment of funds, aggregating $194,800, 
to be applied to surveys in the interest of navigation, flood con- 
trol, power development and irrigation, in accordance with the 
river and harbor act of January 21, 1927; Connecticut River, 
Conn., Mass., N. H., and Vt. $50,000; James River, Va., $10,000; 
Santee River, S. C., and N. C., $1,000; Yadkin-Peedee River, S. 
C., and N. C., $1,000; Altamaha River system, Ga., $4,000; War- 
rior River and tributaries, Ala., $875; Pearl River, Miss., and La., 
$875; Tombigbee River, Ala., and Miss., $1,750; Guadalupe River, 
Tex., $10,000; St. Joseph River, Mich., and Ind., $7,000; Grand 
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River, Mich., $18,000; Sacramento River, Calif., $36,000; gan 
Joaquin River, Calif., $5,000; Skagit River, Wash., $15,000, and 
Columbia River system, $34,300. 

The War Department announced March 12 that Secretar: 
Hurley had made allotments for further river and harbor jm. 
provement work totaling $52,819,245. The Missouri River re. 
ceives the largest single allocation. To date this fisca] year 
$13,385,000 has been allotted for work on that river. The alloca. 
tion now made is $6,149,800 for the river from Kansas City to 
the mouth. For the river from Kansas City to Sioux City the 
allocation is $910,000. For various sections of the Mississippi 
River the allocations total $6,851,685. For the Illinois River ap 
allotment of $2,328,300 was made. 

“These allotments provide for carrying forward many jm 
portant projects and will aid materially in the further relief of 
unemployment,” said the department. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES 


The railroads of the United States and Canada handled in 
1930 approximately 500 million pounds of dangerous explosives, 
largely used for commercial purposes, without a fatality and 
with only a property loss of $71, according to the report for the 
year of the Bureau of Explosives of the American Railway Asso. 
ciation. 

“In connection with the movement of the enormous amount 
of dangerous explosives, only two persons were injured,” says 
the association. “One person was hurt when a few toy torpedoes 
exploded in a box, and another injured when an automatic pisto! 
went off inside a trunk that was being handled. 

“In 1907, when the Bureau of Explosives was organized, the 
reported property loss resulting from transportation of explo- 
sives amounted to approximately $500,000. 

“The railroads in 1930 also handled millions of pounds of 
acids, compressed gases, corrosive and poisonous liquids and 
scores of other dangerous articles without a fatality. 

“The only fatalities that did occur resulted from accidents 
involving gasoline, nine persons having lost their lives due to 
that cause. Of the nine killed, seven were trespassers on the 
right-of-way. In 1929, five persons lost their lives from this 
cause, while in 1928, there were fifteen.” 

“The total property loss,’ according to Col. B. W. Dunn, 
chief inspector of the bureau, “incident to the transportation by 
rail during 1930 of all kinds of dangerous articles covered by 
the regulations, was $420,572. This is the lowest total on record 
and is less than 45 per cent of the average for the past ten years. 
In 1929, the property loss amounted to $832,968 and in 1928, it 
was $871,001. 

“Of the total property loss in 1930, $380,847 was attributed 
to inflammable liquids, of which gasoline was responsible for 
more than 98 per cent. In 1929, property loss due to inflammable 
liquids was $669,041 and in 1928, it was $777,140.” 





COAL AND R. R. ELECTRIFICATION 


“Press reports recently announced that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad contemplated expenditures of approximately $175, 
000,000 in electrifying its line between New York and Wash 
ington, D. C.,” says the National Coal Association in a bulletin 
to members. “This is a large sum of money even for the Penn 
sylvania Railroad to spend for this purpose. 

“Details are not available as to just where or how the 
electric power will be generated, but whether by coal burned 
in a central power plant near the mines or by water power, It 
is certain to displace a large volume of bituminous coal as 10: 
dustrial and railroad fuel in the section traversed by its line. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad received over $116,000,000 in 
1929 as revenue for handling bituminous coal. Anthracite col 
tributed $18,000,000, while coke chipped in with $9,000,000. The 
Pennsylvania handles more bituminous coal than any other line. 
Coal and coke furnished approximately 29 per cent of the total 
freight revenue of that railroad in 1929. A vast quantity of 
bituminous coal is consumed in the section to be electrified 

“Can the Pennsylvania Railroad afford to expend this large 
sum of money for electrification, Which is bound to lead to the 
displacement of millions of tons of coal? The road must ol 
necessity pay a very low price for the electric current used by 
it and it must be assumed that if the Pennsylvania finds | 
economical to use electrical power, industries in the same se 
tion will likewise turn to that source of energy instead of ge” 
erating their own power by the use of coal. We wonder if the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is going to kill the goose that 1s laying 
its golden eggs.” 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS 

The Traffic Bulletin this week contains Docket No. 45, of 
the Consolidated Classification Committee, for hearings of the 
Official, Southern and Western Classification committees al 
Atlanta, April 8, New York, April 14, and Chicago, April 21. 
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Organization of Industrial Traffic Activities 


Forty-Second of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and 
Marketing, by Prof. Is. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


Organization of Intra-Plant Transport 


HAT improvements in the methods of handling 

materials in large manufacturing plants have been 

so marked in recent years as to constitute an out- 
sanding transportation development was urged in an 
arly article of this series. 

Functionally considered, intra-plant transport ap- 
years to consist of three classes. First, there is the move- 
nent within the plant of vehicles and goods that have 
enjoyed or expect to receive an off-plant haul; the spot- 
ting of empty and loaded freight cars for loading and 
unloading respectively; and the return of empty equip- 
nent. Both standard gauge railroad and highway motor 
«uipment are used. Second, there is the conveyance of 
«ods to, from, and between different buildings or dif- 
went operating departments—between raw material 
sorage points and the processing divisions, or between 
the latter and the stores of finished goods and finished 
parts. The third would include the hauling of goods to, 
from, or between machines or processes within a given 
yperating department, either by the machine operators 
themselves, or by specialists using trucks, cranes, chutes, 
noving belts; mono-rail cars, narrow gauge tracks, and 
other similar types of equipment. Often the same 
physical instruments are employed to perform all three 
functions. And it may be observed that the last two 
functions are much more intimately associated with man- 
facturing operations than is the first. 

Two questions naturally arise. To what extent 
should the authority over all such transport activities 
be integrated (or centralized, as some writers say), and 
what should be the organization relation between them 
aud the general traffic functions? 


Integration of the Intra-Plant Transport Function 


The history of business organization is yet to be 
written; until it is, our knowledge of organization evolu- 
tion must remain fragmentary. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the production function developed along pro- 
tess lines of departmentation as manufacturing plants 
increased in size. As the number of such process depart- 
ments increased, it became evident that each had certain 
activities in common—design, the provision of power, 
huilding maintenance, handling of materials, and so on. 
Accordingly, some of these common activities were 
assigned to specialized production sub-departments ; 
‘rvice departments took their place in the production 
ganization along side of the process ones. One can 
often observe in manufacturing organizations a clear 
tecognition of the difference between these two types of 
sub-departments. Then, when the number of such sub- 
lepartments becomes so large that the principle of limita- 
lon-of-the-number-of-subordinates-reporting-to-a-single- 
‘ecutive is violated, some integration or grouping of 
them takes place. One of these possible groupings is that 
of “materials handling,” which is sometimes regarded as 
cluding purchasing, as well as plant storage and 
landling of materials. 

In the earlier stages of this development, inter- 
lepartmental transport was left largely to foremen of the 
processing divisions, who assumed responsibility for haul- 
Ing their products to other divisions. Some sections had 
10 equipment, but depended on others. The growth of 
plants, accompanied by manifest evidences of uneconom- 


ical intra-plant carriage—such as congestion, hauling of 
empties and loads in the same direction, mal-distribution 
of equipment—forced attention on the possibilities of 
better performance, and this required consideration of 
organization as well as of facilities. Reorganization 
usually meant a greater or less degree of integration (or 
centralization) of intra-plant conveyance under some 
plant transport specialist, bearing such titles as “man- 
ager of shop transportation,” “superintendent of factory 
traffic,’ “manager of works transportation department,” 
or “materials supervisor.” Apparently, too, such sub- 
departments have been treated as part of the works 
organization—that is, considered a manufacturing func- 
tion, but as a works rather than a geneal production 
activity. 

The type of plant transport committed to such sub- 
departments is variously designated as “inter-mill,” 
“inter-building,” or “inter-department,” though the last 
seems: most accurate. On the other hand, intra-depart- 
ment hauling is commonly left under the jurisdiction of 
the processing foremen. Sometimes a distinction is made 
between maintenance and operation and the use of the 
equipment. That is, responsibility for the maintenance 
and actual operation of such transport equipment is 
handed over to a plant transport specialist, but the 
vehicles are virtually assigned to the several depart- 
ments, whose foremen determine what work they shall do 
and when they shall perform the task. This arrangement 
is akin to the contract system of employing commercial 
cartage firms; the latter provide vehicles and drivers and 
the patrons direct the actual hauling operations. In 
other cases the direction itself (planning the work, 
despatching, routing, etc.) is committed to the plant 
transport superintendent, as well as the maintenance and 
operation. 

Switching departments, which supervise the move- 
ment of railway cars about the plant, represent one stage 
in the evolution of plant transport organization, and very 
large industrial plants, such as steel mills, may hand 
over this function to a separately incorporated, but in- 
dustrially owned railway. Then follows the construction 
of narrow gauge tracks, the addition of a fleet of highway 
tractors, trucks and trailers, and another fleet of in- 
dustrial tractors and trailers; and, since these are par- 
tially interchangeable in use, the question of competition 
versus coordination arises. 

An interesting contrast was offered some five years 
ago in the organization practice of the East Pittsburgh 
Works of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company and the Schenectady Works of the General 
Electric Company. In the former case, standard gauge 
rail, industrial railway and industrial auto trucks and 
automobile road trucks were all placed under a general 
foreman, who reported to a superintendent of main- 
tenance. In the latter, three plant transport divisions 
were maintained—namely, standard and narrow gauge, 
highway trucks, industrial trucks—and the foremen of 
each were responsible only to the plant superintendent. 
That is, the former company recognized the desirability 
of integrating the authority over these three methods of 
performing plant transport services at some point below 
the plant superintendent, while the latter company had 
not accepted this viewpoint. 
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Desirability of Such Integration 


The argument for integration of the function turns mainly 
on some phase of the coordination problem. 
railways, it would seem as difficult to leave their operation to 
the different processing departments as to leave steam railways 
The flanged-wheeled vehicle confined to 
a railed roadbed necessitated centralized control over opera- 
tions, and the same principle seems applicable to plant trans- 
Narrow gauge facilities may be administered separately 
from standard gauge ones, but, if any considerable interference 
takes place between movements over them, 
In certain of the industrial railway cases, 
the Commission commented on the fact that switching of road 
hauls within the plant was so intermingled with intra-plant 
switching that it would be almost impossible to have two men 
manage these activities with satisfaction. 
may, of course, be advanced concerning standard and narrow 
gauge facilities, if they interfere with each other. 

The free-wheeled vehicle does not present quite the same 
necessity of centralized control. 
strong case can be made for it. 
such transport, presumably some or all of the operating depart- 
ments would obtain men and vehicles to perform their own car- 
inefficient operation would 
First, it is probable that considerable duplication of equip- 
ment would exist, for each department would tend to obtain 
all the equipment it might need at any time; consequently, much 
of it would be idle some of the time. 
vehicle movements by each department would probably produce 
congestion at certain points, empty and loaded trucks moving 
in the same direction, excess empty movements, and inadequate 
attention to routing. Third, there would probably exist a lack 
of standardization in providing equipment. 
would tend to provide facilities suited to its own needs, whereas 
it. might easily be possible to make use of more standard designs 
without any real loss to the departments. 
excess investment in equipment, and in spare parts. 
readily be recognized that all these arguments have been made 
against competitive ownership of railway rolling stock. 

Again, the question of economical assignment of transport 
facilities is involved. Doubtless, each agency has a certain field 
of operation within which it can operate more economically 
Thus, standard gauge facilities may be 
used for inbound and outbound rail shipments mainly; narrow 
gauge for long haul, bulk shipments on the plant; 
trucks for the lighter loads and shorter hauls on the plant; and 
highway trucks for local off-plant hauls within the locality.1! 
to some extent, these facilities are interchangeable, and com- 
petitive administration may effect the substitution of less 
economical for more economical instrumentalities. 
are known where competition has even brought forth obstruc- 
tionist tactics 

Though departmental cooperation might eliminate many of 
these wastes, just as cooperation has done in the case of steam 
railways, nevertheless, it seems probable that unified authority 
is the best method of effecting coordination within the plant. 
Control by a transportation specialist, doubtless, would elim- 
inate much wasteful movement. 
a careful study of the plant transport needs as a whole, which 
probably would not be so evident where the responsibility for~ 
this function was dispersed among different departments. 
unified plant transport authority would not neglect to provide 
special type vehicles for different tasks, but it would avoid over- 
And it is not unreasonable to assume that it 
would have a greater incentive to study the economical selection 
A strong case exists, therefore, for an 
This is simply a 


As regards plant 


to individual shippers. 


common control 
becomes necessary. 


A similar argument 


Nevertheless, 
Without unified authority over 


Several opportunities for 


Second, control over 


Each department 


This would mean 


than can the others. 


An incentive would exist for 


specialization. 


of carrying agencies. 
integration of the plant transport function. 
plant application of the coordination argument that appears in 
rail-highway-waterway discussions. 


Limitations on Integration 


Are there limitations on the current application 
functional integration principle? 

Consider certain cases of conveyance wholly within an 
operating department, such as a foundry, rolling mill, or copper 
Suppose a plant transport department moves the 
copper ingots from a freight car or storage point to a temporary 
storage adjacent to the soaking pits. 
division also assume responsibility for the movement from this 
The answer probably will be no. 
final handling is regarded as an inseparable part of the manu- 
It may be performed by the machine 
operators themselves, possibly by the aid of cranes or other 
mechanical handling devices definitely attached to the building 
But, in any event, the time and manner of its perform- 
ance must be directly referred to the operation of the machine 


Should such a transport 
point to the furnace? 


facturing process itself. 


1The Westngho 


use plan is well discussed in Manufacturing Industries, 
May, 1927, pp. 333-6. 

















using the material. On the other hand, inter-department and 
inter-mill transport, generally speaking, is not so directly con 
nected with machine operation and processing. This limitation 
seems to be sound. Just as manufacturing concerns at times 
have excluded rail common carriers from their plants, sg nowy 
the immediate manufacturing department excludes the “plant 
common carrier’ from its province. That is to say, manufac. 
turing transport is re-defined and segregated from that which jg 
not closely related to mechanical processes. 

The same principle may operate to exclude even a part of 
the inter-departmental movement from the plant transport de. 
partment. Consider such industries as flour milling, sugar 
refining, and paper making, where the material procesgeq in 
one section of the plant proceeds by gravity or is pumped to 
another. These different processes may properly constitute 
separate departments, but the movement of materials betwee) 
them is no less intimately associated with machine operatigy 
than is that performed within a single department. The Speed 
and location of one set of machines is definitely related to tha; 
of others, and this likewise holds true of the method of conyey. 
ing goods between them. Such transport devices are gipele 
purpose ones; they are rigidly fixed in the sequence of pro- 
cesses. Similar observations may be made concerning pro. 
gressive assembly industries, such as automobile productiop, 
And, to the extent that mechanical handling devices are tend. 
ing to weld the entire plant into a complex machine, the field of 
segregated intra-plant transport becomes somewhat restricted, 
Yet it is probable that all plants will have many movements of 
materials that cannot follow the continuous flow method and 
that will require general purpose vehicles for their carriage. 

In fine, it appears to be true that, where intra-plant handling 
is closely tied to machine operation, or is to be performed by 
single purpose equipment, its operation must be placed under 
the authority of the processing departments—true, whether the 
movement is confined to a single department or is inter-depart- 
mental And, again, large plants with considerable inter-depart- 
mental hauling that must be performed by general purpose 
equipment will experience pronounced economies by subjecting 
the same to the unified authority of a plant transport specialist. 


Traffic Control of Intra-Plant Transport 


There remains for consideration the organization relation of 
the traffic department to this activity. 

Though they may serve in an advisory capacity, traffic 
men have a line authority over plant transport only in a minority 
of cases; production control predominates. Some spokesmen for 
this interest assert a de jure, if not a de facto, sovereignty over 
this function; at least pronouncements in favor of vesting the 
industrial traffic manager with authority over all industrial 
traffic and transportation activities may be construed to include 
this one. 

As in the previous discussions, appeal can only be made to 
the principles thought to govern the association of activities 
for purposes of management. In the instant case, the decision 
seems to depend on the principle of use and that of interest and 
capacity properly to direct the performance of the function. 
The former will probably suggest production supervision, as, 
doubtless, this department makes the greatest use of the plant 
transport services. The second principle is not quite so decisive. 
Even from the point of view of its traditional interest in external 
transport, the traffic department has a stake in switching 
services and charges, at least; these constitute a part of shipper 
carrier relations. On the other hand, the selection, maintenance 
and operation of various classes of equipment do involve maly 
technical matters that range outside the training of the rank 
and file of industrial traffic men and are generally more within 
the scope of production men. There is no reason why traffic 
men might not train themselves to assume control of the fune- 
tion; and in any case, both the industrial traffic manager and 
the plant superintendent would be forced to delegate authority 
to a specialist and retain only general supervision. If the firm 
has several producing plants, and if traffic is a general head: 
quarters department, the question of absentee supervision enters 
into the issue. 

One case comes to mind in which a traffic departmetl 
located at the plant declined to supervise plant transport on the 
ground that office supervision would be impracticable and a 
larger force would be required about the works. Again, if the 
expense of plant transport is to be charged to the production 
budget, it will be difficult to deny them control over the outlays. 

The facts, of course, will vary from plant to plant. One 
may have much switching and comparatively little intra-plant 
transport other than this; some traffic men may be well qualifi 
to supervise plant transport; traffic may be located at the plant 
and may be organized as a sub-department of production. What: 


ever the precise state of facts, present organization thought it 
dicates that the principles stated herein should govern the 
decision. 
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AVIATION CONFERENCE 


State aviation commissioners or special aeronautical rep- 
resentatives of the governors of each of the 48 states have been 
invited to participate in a special session devoted to state avi- 
ation problems at the Third National Airport Conference of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., March 
9% to 27, at Tulsa, Okla. 

The importance of uniformity in the regulations and avia- 
tion programs of the 48 states has been emphasized by some 
of the prominenj state officials planning to attend the con- 
ference. 

State enforcement of regulations governing airplanes and 
pilots is expected to come before the state commissioners and 
sovernors’ representatives for discussion. The relation of the 
state to the federal government in matters of regulation and in 
the development of national and state airway programs will be 
discussed. The state commissioners will hold their session on 
the third day of the three-day national airport conference, while 
airport managers are in conference on methods of achieving 
uniformity on airport traffic control and similar problems. 

The first two days of the conference are to be devoted to 
a study of the outstanding problems in the airport field, in- 
cluding field management, construction, design, lighting, com- 
munications, insurance and accounting. 

“Airport operation has become an important vocation, and 
yet it is so new and, from the very nature of the business so 
isolated, that little concerted study and action has been pos- 
sible heretofore,” George W. Orr, president of Roosevelt Field, 
N. Y., and a member of the national committee planning the 
conference, said in discussing the program for the meeting. 
“The third annual conference should, therefore, be most con- 
structive in allowing an interchange of ideas and an oppor- 
tunity for forming basic policies of management.” 


AIR-OCEAN MAIL CONTRACT INQUIRY 


Arrangements for the investigation of the air and ocean mail 
work of the Post Office Department, authorized by a provision 
in the second deficiency appropriation act passed by Congress 
last week, will be made about April 1 by the House committee on 
appropriations. The committee already has asked for informa- 
tion from the Shipping Board and the Post Office Department. 


AVIATION INDUSTRY AND HOOVER 


The aviation industry, as represented by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., has placed before Presi- 
dent Hoover a review of the conditions in the industry and 
its objectives. The President was invited to attend the National 
Aircraft Show at Detroit, April 11 to 19. 

“Commercial aviation has yet a long way to go before it 
becomes a generally utilized means of transport, and the time 
of its common acceptance depends largely upon engineering 
and upon the education of the public through demonstration,” 
said a statement presented to the President. 

The importance of the relation of manufacture of aircraft 
to national defense was emphasized. 

Appreciation for the “fair and constructive efforts which 
the Post Office Department is making” to administer the Mc- 
Nary-Watres air mail pay act was expressed. 

_ “As yet,” the statement continued, “air transport lines are 
being operated at a deficit, or at best upon a narrow margin 
of profit. Hence, for some time we must look to the revenue 
from the air mail to make pcssible the development of an air 
transport system which will be useful and attractive to the 
public and, in the end, self-sustaining. The Postmaster-General 
has rightly called attention to the need for faster speed in com- 
bined mail and passenger service. Greater speed, however, 
will require research and development, which for some time 
Will be too costly to be financed by passenger operations alone.” 


a and recommendations made in the statement 
_ 


We respectfully ask that a special study be made n 

, ow of the 
aon and navy needs, as presented by the assistant secretaries in 
pore! of aviation with respect, first, to enabling the industry to 
kill Sently plan its production; and second, to concentrating the 
mee Bn the services and the industry upon fundamental engineering 

roms affecting both military and commercial flight. 
the € respectfully ask that all | pe assistance be extended to 
pool -ow epr sa general in the efforts he is making to develop a 
gp nee rit scheme of air mail and passenger transportation. 
We - Jectives and those of the transport operators are identical. 
of ueretn, you that we are earnest in our effort to so lower costs 
he ane ation and improve the quality of service offered that we may 
“i on extend to the general public a_transportation medium 
port ae ad create a sufficient volume of traffic to permit the trans- 

We air mail on a basis more economical to the government. 
with th respectfully express the hope that nothing will interfere 
the ac e scheduled development of the system of federal airways by 
to the ertment of commerce. We urge that this system be extended 
the pPproximately 25,000 miles contemplated and that maintenance 

nwattor be provided for. 

© respectfully ask that the McNary-Parker merchant airship 
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bill, introduced in the last session of Congress, but not acted upon, 
be urged for passage at the next session; and we ask that the present 
law governing the export of helium be administered in such a way 
- to assure American airships a fair share of our foreign trade by 
air. 

We respectfully request that legislation be urged at the next 
session of Congress permitting government officials to travel by air 
whenever, in the judgment of their superiors, such slight additional 
expenditure is warranted by the saving in time over surface trans- 
portation. 

We respectfully request that our national efforts to expand the 
export market for American aircraft and to consolidate operation 
of American airplane and airship transport lines in foreign fields be 
accelerated. Particularly do we desire this in Central and South 
America where competition from European sources has become for- 
midable. We suggest consideration by the state department of a 
joint effort by the several federal departments concerned and the 
industry looking toward a friendly commercial mission to the nations 
of Central and South America. 


GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board, which has 
among its members approximately 2,000 representatives of in- 
dustries in Michigan, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and Indi- 
ana, will hold its thirtieth regular meeting at the Cleveland 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, March 25. This will also be the annual 
meeting, at which officers will be elected. _ a 

A discussion has been scheduled covering the “polity” of 
the rail carriers, as recently outlined by the Association of 
Railway Executives, and will be presented from a railroad 
point of view and also from the viewpoint of those sympathetic 
to other forms of transportation. The usual reports of com- 
modity committees will be presented, giving the probable trend 
of business in the next three months in all principal lines of 
industry in the territory. These reports will be supplemented 
by reports from banking interests and chambers of commerce 
as to employment, finances, etc. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


A decrease of five per cent in the aggregate volume of 
shipments in the second quarter of this year, in the territory 
of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board, as compared with 
the same period last year, was predicted, on the basis of com- 
modity committee reports, at the thirty-third regular meeting 
of the board at Atlanta March 6. Nearly all industries reported 
improvement in general conditions in the last two months, with 
indications that continuation of that might be expected. There 
was a registered attendance of 433. Considerable interest was 
shown in the principal address, by Eugene R. Black, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank at Atlanta, in which the position 
was taken that existing conditions point to a revival both in 
agriculture and business in the southeast this year. 

W. C. Kendall, manager of the car service division, Wash- 
ington, reported on general transportation conditions, and W. C. 
Griffin, district manager, Birmingham, -on conditions local to 
the board. 

Thomas J. Burke, commissioner of the Charleston Traffic 
Bureau and general chairman of the board, presided, assisied 
by E. DeL. Wood, vice-chairman, and A. J. Young, general 
secretary. 

The building and construction industries reported a more 
optimistic outlook for the future due to recently improved de- 
mand, while highway developments account for splendid in- 
creases forecast in shipments of cement, crushed stone, sand, 
gravel and slag. 

Decreases are predicted in the movement of cotton from 
warehouses to mills, due to curtailed operations of textile mills, 
and in cotton seed and products because of slow movement and 
early grass and clover crops. The textile industry reported 
slightly improved conditions with a 5 per cent increase an- 
ticipated. 

The next meeting will be held at Atlanta in June. 


TRANS-MO. ADVISORY BOARD 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board will 
hold its ninth annual meeting at the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 18. The agricultural extension committee and 
the executive committee will meet at the same place, March 17, 
and the agricultural council will meet following the board meet- 
ing, March 18. In addition to the presentation of commodity 
committee reports estimating car loadings in the second quarter 
of the year, reports of railroad representatives as to condition 
of equipment on their own lines, election of officers and other 
routine business at the morning session, “Railroads vs. Other 
Transportation Agencies” will be discussed by a number of 
speakers. P. J. Neff, vice-president and general manager, Mis- 
souri Pacific Transportation Company, will represent the rail- 
road point of view and Senator John Blood, Southern Kansas 
Stage Lines, that of the busses and trucks. Regulation of motor 
transportation will be discussed by J. H. Tedrow, Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

L. M. Betts, car service division, American Railway Associa- 
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Baltimore Offers: 


Differential freight rates from the Middle West. 
Freedom from port charges. 

Lowest Freight Rates from the Middle West. 
Absence of cartage expense. 

Stable labor conditions. 

Low turn around costs for ships. 

No trucking charges—Direct from rail to ship. 





For booklet describing Port Covington Terminal or for informa 


W. S. BURTON, Foreign Freight Traffic Manager 


WESTERN MARYLAN 


Short idle y 
Standard Oil Building 


(This is one of a series of special advertisements intended to illustrate the cargo handling, sto 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Baltimore is your Port of Economy 
Western Maryland Ry. The Short Line to the Seaboard 
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Frequent Sailings—43 lines to foreign ports in all parts of the World. 
Expert Foreign Freight Service. 

Most Modern Equipment Eliminates Rough Handling. 

Maximum Clearances. 


Ideal Route for Bulky Machinery, Tanks, Boilers, and other abnormal 
shipments. 


Shortest Transportation to and from the Interior. 


nai@#tes and routes, write to any W. M. Ry. Traffic Representative or to 








lle West 





"é facilities of the Western Maryland Ry. for Import, Export, Intercoastal and Coastwise Freight.) 


E. R. BARDCETT, General Traffic Manager 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 
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tion, Washington, D. C., will report on general transportation 
conditions, and E. W. Coughlin, district manager, A. R. A., car 
service division, will discuss conditions local to the board. 

The speaker at the luncheon will be John H. Millar, editor, 
“The Business Week,” whose subject will be “General Business 
Conditions and the Probable Outlook.” 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


A report of a special committee appoointed in December to 
study the declaration of policies of the Association of Railway 
Executives adopted last November was the subject of discussion 
at the meeting of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New 
York this week. The conference finally adopted the report 
unanimously. 

The report declared that any regulation of port-to-port rates 
by the government should be withheld until “conditions in the 
business of water transportation itself indicate such regulation 
to be advisable.’ Opposing the steamship operators, who are 
fighting the attempt of the railroads to obtain access to the 
Panama Canal and the Great Lakes as operators of their own 
ship lines, the conference said: 

We believe that the railroads should be permitted to operate 
water transportation facilities both in domestic and in foreign trade 
under such legislative safeguards as would prevent them from using 
the privilege primarily for the purpose of waging competitive ware- 
fare against independent carriers, a warfare which would be unequal 
because of the large financial resources of the rail carriers. 

The conference went on record as opposed to government 
operation of barge lines in competition with other forms of 
transportation. Though the report did not specify barge lines, 
it was;plain from the course of the debate that this was what 
was meant. It said: 

We are opposed to direct participation of the government in fields 
of business enterprise customarily and traditionally occupied by private 
agencies. In particular we do disapprove of the government’s opera- 
tion of transportation facilities in direct competition with privately 
owned and operated transportation facilities, and we regard such 
practice by the government as harmful to the public’s best interest 
if the service afforded is produced at a financial loss to be made up 
by public taxation. 

The railroads’ suggestions as to pipe lines were disapproved 
by the report. 

Regarding the taxation of motor vehicles, the report said: 

We believe that all motor vehicles should be required to bear 
a proper share of the cost of highway transportation and mainte- 
nance, but we do not believe that motor vehicles should be burdened 
with taxes merely for the purpose of increasing their cost of opera- 
tion to such an extent as to deprive them of their competitive ad- 
vantages as carriers. 

It is the further view of the conference that what this country 
needs is not more, but less, regulation and less interference by the 
gevernment in the business affairs of its citizens. 


On the proposal of the railroads for “a respite from legis- 
lative efforts of either the national or the state legislature that 
would adversely affect rates or increase the expenses of the 
carriers,” the conference said it was “firmly opposed to political 
rate-making of any kind, believing that the adjustment and set- 
tlement of rate problems are properly the duty of administrative 
commissions which have been created for that purpose.” 

F. A. Parker, chairman of the split delivery committee, was 
authorized to continue his efforts in support of the application 
of the Isthmian and Argonaut steamship lines in their court 
action to set aside the Shipping Board’s order requiring an 
extra eharge to be made for the transportation of split deliv- 
ered carload shipments in the intercoastal trade. Hearing on 
the application of the two companies for an injunction is ex- 
pected to be held before Judge Coxe and two associates in the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York on or about April 11. In the meantime the application of 
the Shipping Board’s order has suspended until that date. 

The report, which had been under study since January, was 
signed by W. L. Clark, chairman; J. P. Magill, W. J. Mathey, 
D. T. Waring and T. W. Van Metre, professor of transportation 
at Columbia University, who presented it to the meeting. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: H. W. Chandler, 
traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association, elected chairman 
for a fourth term; first vice-president, W. J. Mathey; second 
vice-president, Milton P. Bauman, of Jersey City; secretary, 
George T. Stufflebeam; treasurer, George M. Loeffler; board of 
gevernors, W. A. Moore. 

Announcement was made that the annual dinner would be 
held April 7 at the Hotel New Yorker, with speakers represent- 
ing industrial, railroad, and steamship fields of activity. 

Chairman Mathey, who presided in the absence of W. H. 
Chandler, who was detained by business in Washington, stated 
that he did not believe the railroads would be ready to place 
into effect the new Eastern class rates until September. 

It was announced that the New Jersey lighterage hearings 
by the Commission would begin in New York April 6, but that 
an adjournment for two weeks was being sought. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 
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The Grand Rapids Transportation Club will hold its firg 
meeting under the new officers recently elected at the Mertens 
Hotel March 19. 





The Traffic Club of Sioux City will meet at the Chamber of 
Commerce March 18. An educational program, following the 
business meeting, has been arranged by P. R. Wigton, chairman 
of the educational committee. Representatives of all the lines 
serving Sioux City will make “sales talks” and prizes will phe 
awarded the winners. 





T. T. Harkrader, traffic manager, American Tobacco Con. 
pany, and president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 
will address the Transportation Club of Louisville, at a luncheon 
at the Kentucky Hotel March 24, on “Traffic Club Enterprise,” 
A souvenir dance and buffet luncheon will be given for the 
ladies the third week in April. 





J. Jeffrey Griffiths, the new president of the Omaha Traffic 
Club, is in charge of sales 
and traffic for the 
Nebraska division of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company. 
He was born under the 
Union Jack, and was vale- 
dictorian of his graduating 


class at Bethesda High 
School, completing his 
formal education at the 


University of North Wales, 
where he was graduated 
with the degree of bach- 
elor of science. In 1907 
he moved to this country 
with his parents and be- 
gan his transportation edu- 
cation in the service of 
the Burlington, where he 
remained twelve years, in 
the operating and trans- 
portation departments, 
holding the position of 
chief reconsigning clerk, 
lines west of the Missouri 
River, when he left in 
June, 1920. At that time 
he became traffic manager of the Manhattan Oil Company, which 
was merged with the Independent Oil and Gas Company, and 
that, later, was merged with the Phillips Petroleum Company, 
bringing him to his present connection. The wide range of his 
interests is indicated by the fact that he is a member of the 
Kansas City Athletic Club, Cooperative Club, International Club, 
a charter member of the Omaha chapter of Sigma Beta Chi, and 
a member of the Methodist General Conference. 








The monthly meeting of the Chattanooga Traffic and Trans 
portation Club will be held at the Hotel Patten March 17. This 
meeting has been designated “Ex-Presidents’ Night,” with the 
following ex-presidents in charge: J. L. Griffith, traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation; George W. Frank, 
general traffic agent, Southern Railway; E. DeL. Wood, sec: 
retary-traffic manager, Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association: 
J. L. Darragh, general agent, The N. C. & St. L. R. L. Gardner, 
production manager, Hedges, Walsh, Weidner Company, the 
present president, will preside. The. principal speaker will be 
E. F. Flynn, assistant to the general counsel, Great Norther?, 
St. Paul. Music will be furnished by Dorothy Wolfe Mitcham, 
radio artist. 





“Railroad Consolidation and Groupings” will be discussed, 
under the leadership of Romeo M. Miller, Crane Company, at 4 
meeting of the Bridgeport Traffic Association at the University 
Club March 16. Dinner will be served. 





The weekly luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. ne 
at the Hotel Lowry March 10 was designated “South St. Pal 
Day.” C. A. Cushman, manager of the Swift and Company, 
South St. Paul plant, was the speaker. 





An illustrated lecture by Randall L. Jones, Union Pacific, “ 
“Utah-Arizona Wonderlands of Color” will be given at a mee 
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375 Years of Traffic Experience 
—at Your Service! 













HEN a railroad is to be built, engineers, surveyors, architects, financiers—men 
who know—are consulted. When LaSalle’s advanced training in Traffic Manage- 
ment was under preparation, men who know were consulted —railroad and 

industrial traffic executives, traffic commissioners of chambers of commerce and trade associa- 

tions, commerce attorneys, educators and others who are authorities in their respective fields. 







In fact, over one hundred and seventy-five experienced men participated in the preparation 
of this training—as author of text material, contributor of data, statistics, etc., reviewer of 
manuscripts, or consultant. With these men averaging twenty-five years of experience each, 
it might be said that 4,375 years of practical experience are behind this course, assuring 
advanced traffic training of the most practical and complete character. 











A partial list of the men responsible for this course of training includes the following well- 
known names. LaSalle Extension University takes this opportunity to publicly and gratefully 
acknowledge the helpful cooperation received from these executives, as well as from the many 
others whose names are not listed for want of space. 
















George R. Allen, Asst. Gen. Counsel B. F. Curtis, T. M. Carl Giessow, Ex. Gen. Agt. 



















W. F. Richardson, F. T. M. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Norton Co. Bd. of Commrs. Port of New Orleans B. & O. R. R. 
G. W. Ammon, Mgr. of Traffic Geo. W. Dalzell, Lawyer George F. Graham, Lawyer R. D. Rynder, Attorney-at-Law 
The International Nickel Co., Inc. Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. Barham, V. P. and T. M. Winthrop M. Danicis, Professor ef 5 » waynes, Ex. Y. P. E. A. Stedman, V. P. 
N.C, & St. L. R. R. Yi Chee ey Assn. of Commerce Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
E. B. Boyd, Chairman ‘ Wm. I. Denni Atto -at-La R. Hillyer, Commerce Counsel F. W. Thompsen, Chairman 
Western Trunk Line Committee Washington, D. C. seiko Chunson Til. Can. Frt. Assn.—Western Lines 
B. G. Brown, G. F. T. M. C. H. Dietrichs Re Claim Agent C. Hill i i 
’ Fr. yer, Commerce Counsel Sir Henry Thornton, K. B. E., Chair- 
i. Ry. beng C. M. St. P. & P. R.R Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, Inc. c — ~_ _ 
: ryan, T. Jos. H. Donnell, Gen. a anadian Nationa ys. 
i E. A. Jack, G. T. M. 
Wis. Paper & Pulp Mfrs. Traffic Assn. denen Traffic Assn. e Aluminum Co. of America J. E. Tilford, Chairman 
Kenneth F. Burgess, Gen. Solicitor J. A. Droege, V. P. and G. M. aw Southern Freight Assn. 
CB. & Q. R. R. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Ww. % Jackman, Professor of Political BY Ww an L 
conomy - D. Van Wagoner, y.-at-Law 
og ar sending yy a hy ts le University of Toronto New York, N. Y. 
J. H. Butler, Gen. Mer. M. M. Emmert, T. M. Carl D. Jackson, Attorney-at-Law T. T. Webster, G. T. M. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. The Coca Cola Co. New York, N. Y. bap G. H. Mead Co. 
W. E,. Butterbaugh, Professor of F. G. Frieser, Dir. of Traffic Eugene Morris, Chairman Wheeler, A. T. M. 
Transportation Merchant Fleet Corp. Central Freight Assn. ie Express Agency, Inc. 
University of Minnesota R. W. Fyfe, Commerce Counsel H. A. Palmer, Editor and Mgr. Cc. B. Williams, T. M. 
W. H. Chandler, Mer. Traffic , Duress Western Classification Committee The Traffic World Southeastern Express Co. 
The Merchants’ Assn. of N. Karl Knox Gartner, Commerce Julius H. Parmelee, Director Bureau G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Trans- 
R. N. Collyer, Chairman Counsel of Railway Economics portation 





Trunk Line Assn. Washington, D. C. Washington, D..C. University of Pennsylvania 



















Would you like to have at your fingertips the combined experience and advice of these men 
—all 175 of them? Would not this knowledge, gained in every practical phase of traffic work, 
be wonderfully helpful to you in your present position and in advancing to a better one? 
| 






You can make this experience your experience—and within a fraction of the time, at an 
infinitesimal part of what it cost these executives originally. 





Incorporated in the LaSalle Traffic Management Training Service, it has played a command- 
hk ing part in the advancement of many traffic men. It may help you also. Write for further 
information—without obligation—and a free copy of the book, “The World of Transportation 
Could Not Operate Profitably Without Traffic Management.” 













Dept. 395-TA 





aSalle Extension University 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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ing of the Omaha Traffic Club at the Paxton Hotel March 19. 
The ladies are invited. A buffet supper will be served following 
the lecture. 





Wayne E. Butterbaugh addressed the Twin City Women’s 
Traffic Club at a meeting this week, outlining how the bulletin 
on industrial traffic management recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce might be used as a basis for monthly educa- 
tional discussion. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will hold a meeting 
at the Vendome Hotel March 18. Congressman John W. Boehne, 
Jr., will be the speaker. Entertainment will be provided. 





M. S. Farmer, commerce counsel, Cleveland, O., will speak 
on “Presentation of a Case Before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission” at a meeting of the Traffic Study Club of Akron March 
16. 


N. Rogers Keeling, newly elected 
president of the Traffic Club of Bal- 
timore, started his railroad career 
as a messenger boy with the Balti- 
more and Ohio, remaining with this 
company three years. He then went 
to the Chesapeake Steamship Com- 
pany. where he stayed six years, 
leaving in 1902 to go with the Southern 
Railway System, the parent company 
of the Chesapeake Steamship Company. 
He was first traveling freight agent in 
the Baltimore territory, which extended 
at that time to the Canadian border. 
Later he was made commercial agent. 
In 1925 he was promoted to district 
freight agent, which position he holds 
now. He is married and has one son. 








The Fort Wayne Transportation Club will hold its sixth 
annual dinner at the Catholic Community Center March 18. R. 
H. Faulkner, president, Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, 
Indiana, will be the speaker. C. E. Denney, president, Erie, 
will be toastmaster. 





The Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meeting 
in the rooms of the San Francisco Commercial Club March 10. 
Subjects on the docket included a bill before the state Senate 
providing for regulation of private carriers and a number of 
recent decisions of the Commission. 





The basketball team of the Junior Traffic Club of Chi- 
¢ago will play the Majestics at White City March 19. The game 
was postponed from March 7. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco was guest of 
the Soroptimist Club at a luncheon at the St. Francis Hotel 
March 9. Mrs. Marie Furst, secretary, Soroptimist Club and 
former president of the traffic club, was in charge of the meet- 
ing. W. C. Fitch, manager, perishable freight traffic, Southern 
Pacific, spoke on “Traffic.” A banquet and installation of offi- 
cers will be held at the Mark Hopkins Hotel March 19. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held a meeting, 
devoted to discussion of club matters, at the Alexandria Hotel 
March 4. A number of new members were added to the roster. 
Refreshments were served and there was bridge following the 
business session. Plans for participation of the glee club of 
the women’s organization in the second annual minstrel show 
of the Los Angeles Transportation Club were announced. 





The annual St. Patrick’s Day party of the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis was provided by the Soo Line at the weekly lunch- 
eon of the club at the Nicollet Hotel March 12. Governor Floyd 
B. Olson, of Minnesota, was the speaker. There were special 
decorations and entertainment and the ladies were invited. 





Through the courtesy jof the Burlington, Ish-Tah-Heah- 
Dehsh, or “Max Big Man,” Crow Indian chief, was the speaker 
at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Jefferson 
Hotel March 9. 





The following have been elected by the Sabine District 
Traffic Club: President, J. D. Hughett, traffic manager, Orange 
Chamber of Commerce; first vice-president, Colonel H. H. 
Haines, vice-president and general manager, Port Arthur Cham- 
ber of Commerce; second vice-president, W. C. Balston, manager, 
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Beaumont Transfer Company; third vice-president, 0. A. Ernest 
division freight and passenger agent, Santa Fe, at Beaumont: 
secretary-treasurer, Ted Schwachhofer, assistant traffic manager 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce; directors, W. L. Brent, Or. 
ange; H. C. Eargle, Beaumont; P. D. Hackworth, Nederland: 
J. D. Hurst, Beaumont; B. D. Miller, Beaumont; R. E. Mcinnis 
Port Arthur; J. W. Rouse, Beaumont; F. B. Ziegler, Beaumont. 





The York Traffic Club held a dinner meeting at the Hote] 
Yorktowne March 12. The principal speaker was Senator Henry 
E. Lanius, whose subject was “Our State Government.” Musica] 
entertainment was provided. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City held a luncheon at the 
Baltimore Hotel March 9. The usual weekly luncheon of March 
16 will not be held, in view of a joint luncheon with the Trans. 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board March 18. 





The monthly dinner meeting of the Transportation Club of 
Des Moines, will be held at the Younker’s Blue Room March 
16. H. W. Warren, district freight and passenger agent, Mil- 
waukee, will report on a recent trip to southern Europe and 
northern Africa. There will be entertainment. 





The Transportation Club of Decatur will hold a dinner meet. 
ing at the St. Nicholas Hotel March 18. Entertainment will] be 
provided by Chester J. Gruber, St. Louis radio broadcaster. 





The second annual dinner of the Muskegon Transportation 
Club will be given at the Occidental Hotel March 17. Blisha 
Lee, vice-president, Pennsylvania, will be the speaker. 





W. I. Nokely, traffic manager, Michigan Alkali Company, 
Wyandotte, will be the speaker at a meeting of the Motor City 
Traffic Club of Detroit at the Hotel Fort Shelby March 16. 





J. D. Hughett, traffic manager, Orange, Texas, Chamber of 
Commerce, the new president of the Sabine District Traffic 
Club, began his traffic career as a clerk in a local freight office 
of the Southern Pacific. He resigned 
that position to take one with the In- 
terstate Cotton Oil Company of Sher- 
man, Texas. In his five years with that 
company he was in practically all de- 
partments of the institution. His next 
position was with the Waco Chamber 
of Commerce, Texas, as assistant traffic 
manager, which position he held for 
four and a half years. He next became 
connected with the Nueches County 
Navigation District No. 1 at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, as traffic manager of 
the Port of Corpus Christi, serving fif- 
teen months with that organization, re- 
signing to accept the position which he 
now holds with the Orange Chamber of 
Commerce, beginning his services with 
that organization October 15, 1928. In 
addition to being president of the Sa- 
bine District Traffic Club and traffic manager of the Orange 
Chamber of Commerce, he is also traffic manager for the Orange 
Wharf and Dock Commission, assistant general manager of the 
Orange Chamber of Commerce, and assistant port director of 
the Port of Orange. He isa director of the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League and chairman of one of its committees, a director of 
the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, a practitioner be 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, a member of the 
Association of Practitioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and a member of the Orange Rotary Club. 











The Traffic Club of Dallas observed “Southern Steamship 
Company Day” at the Adolphus Hotel March 9. Harvey ©. 
Miller, president of that company, was the speaker. Guests 
included George W. DeLanoy, vice-president and traffic manager, 
Southern Steamship Company; W. P. McKinney, assistant to 
president, and other representatives. 





The Traffic Club ef Denver will meet at the Daniels and 
Fisher Tea Room March 20. The meeting was originally sched: 
uled for March 13, but was postponed. Dinner will be served 
and a good program is promised. 





The Traffic Club of St. Joseph will give a “Night Club Party” 
and dinner dance for the ladies April 7. 


March 17 the Traffic Club of New England will hold a — 
meeting at the Copley-Plaza, with J. Whitcomb Brougher, - 
Tremont Temple, Baptist Church, Boston, as the prince pa 
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M“CORMICK 


Just as 
easy 


An important announcement will be made 
around June 1 concerning changes to be as 
made in rates on grain and grain products 


7 a 
from interior points in the Northwest... liftin £ 


This is prompted as a result of Interstate 
Commerce Commission decision in the 


well known Hoch-Smith Grain Case. a suit- 
_ case 


Agents for McCormick in Porto Rico 


* 
(both of them leaders of commerce of the with 


island) are San Juan Mercantile Co., San 
Juan, and Ramon Cortada & Co., Ponce. 


They are at your service. one 


> hand 


At all ports served by McCormick, the 
company has complete control of steve- 
doring operations. As a result, we are ina 


McCormick has perfected the art—it may well 
atin senna ter ony abet ea, be called that—of loading and unloading the 
No delays; no “red tape.” most formidable type of cargo. Every ship and 

<> dock can furnish every conceivable sort of gear 
necessary to save time and—most important— 
assure “good condition” deliveries. 


position to furnish, when needed, any sort 


Executive officers of McCormick Steam- 
ship Company are: 


Chas. R. McCormick, Chairman of the . . ‘ ; ‘ 
Board of Directors; The illustration shows an ingenious handling 


Sidney M. Hauptman, President; of tractor parts consigned to Porto Rico. It is 
C. E. Helms, Vice-President; well to remember that McCormick provides 
Charles L. Wheeler, Vice-President . , . . 

end Genenl Monsane: the only direct steamship service from Pacific 
J. E. Brown, Secretary and Treasurer. Coast ports to the West Indies. Sailings every 


fourteen days. 
Eliminate worry... Ship via McCormick 


OAKLAND Portland 
Los Angeles Steamship Company «ae 


San Diego 215 Market St. 


Vancouver, B.C. San Francisco Astoria 
DAvenport 3500 


Tacoma 
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speaker. His subject will be “Keys and Keyholes.” Vaudeville 


entertainment will be presented. 


Frank W. Noxon, secretary, Railway Business Association, 
addressed the Traffic Club of Richmond March 9, on “Twenty 
Million ‘Dumb-Bells.’”. He discussed competition between the 
railroads and motor vehicle common carriers, and the subject 
of taxation for highway construction in that connection. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a luncheon at the 
Jefferson Hotel March 16. The Rev. B. X. O’Reilly will speak 
on St. Patrick. 


At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Wichita March 12 “Rail 
Carriers vs. Truck and Bus” was the subject of the speaker. 
A. M. Corp will be the speaker at a luncheon March 19. He 
will discuss the requirements for presentation of complaints be- 
fore the state and interstate commissions. 


Personal Notes 


Benjamin D. Kanner has been appointed traffic manager, 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Bridgeport, Conn., succeeding C. 
Marcille, resigned. 

Charles M. Thomas, of Medford, Ore., lawyer, has been ap- 
pointed “Public Utilities Commissioner” of Oregon under a re- 
cently enacted law abolishing the Public Service Commission 
and substituting a one-man commission. 


At an open forum meeting of the Chattanooga Chamber 
of Commerce, March 12, on “Competition Between the Railroads 
and Common Carrier Motor Trucks and Busses” Fitzgerald Hall, 
vice-president and general counsel, N. C. & St. L., represented 
the railroad viewpoint, and S. A. Markel, chairman of the leg- 
islative committee of the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, that of highway carriers. 

Allen E. Towne, traffic agent, National Air Transport, will 
speak on “Flying with the Air Mail,” illustrating his talk with 
moving pictures, at a meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
College of Advanced Traffic, at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
March 17. 

Frederick O. Stafford has been appointed assistant vice- 
president, New York Central, with headquarters at Buffalo. 

C. F. McBride has been appointed traffic manager, Sharon 
Steel Company, Sharon, Pa., succeeding E. R. Griffith, resigned. 

Erik Kram, general manager on the Pacific coast for the 
Interocean Steamship Corporation, announces the appointment 
of Lyndon B. Fitch as traffic manager at San Francisco. Mr. 
Fitch was formerly western traffic manager for the Redwood 
Line. 


C. L. Outen has been promoted to commercial agent, Vir- 
ginian Railway, and J. L. Mathis has been appointed traveling 
freight agent, at Columbia, S. C. R. A. Burks has been ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent at Charlotte, N. C. 


L. W. Holbrook has been appointed general agent, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the New England Steamship 
Company, at Portland, Me., succeeding G. J. Browne, transferred 
to Worcester. 


W. L. MecMorris has been appointed assistant passenger 
traffic manager, Seaboard Air Line, at Norfolk, Va. C. H. Gat- 
tis has been appointed general passenger agent at that point 
and the position of assistant general passenger agent has been 
abolished. The following additional appointments have been 
made: S. B. Murdock, general passenger agent, New York; 
Fred Geissler, general passenger agent, Atlanta; S. G. Linderbeck, 
general passenger agent, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. H. Donny, gen- 
eral passenger agent, Washington, D. C.; C. B. Barton, assistant 
general passenger agent, Pittsburgh. The positions of assistant 
general passenger agent at New York, Atlanta and Jacksonville 
have been abolished, as well as those of general agent, at Wash- 
ington, and district passenger agent, at Pittsburgh. 


The following appointments have been made on the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas of Texas: C. A. Skiles, traveling freight and 
passenger agent at San Antonio; J. E. Drummond, traveling 
freight and passenger agent at Wichita Falls, Tex.; Dennis E. 
Smith, traveling freight and passenger agent at Dallas; C. F. 
Healey, traveling freight and passenger agent at Houston; Major 
H. McClure, traveling freight and passenger agent at Fort 
Worth; Lastro Warren, traveling freight and passenger agent 
at Fort Worth; J. F. Tevis, traveling freight and passenger 
agent at Wichita Falls. Positions of traveling freight agent have 
been abolished at all the points covered. 
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tatiana titi tinal 
Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practi 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on i _ 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, wil] po 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of intenten 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide see 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do = 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work ” 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questi 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves ; 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated, Ie 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought Toper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. ¢, 


Cr@neGorOer Gee SorOreGor Sor Orr Gor Ser Orr Goe Orr Oee Serene Ors Orne Omens Omron Orr Onn rr Orono en nse ntartngs 


Tariff iInterpretation—Establishment of Commodity Rate in 
Certain Kinds of Containers Does Not Remove that Com. 
modity from Classification When Packed in Other Containers 


Maryland.—Question: As you know, rule 38 of Consolidated 
Classification No. 6, which is published under authority of rule 
7 (a) of Tariff Circular 20, makes no reference to the manner 
in which the article is packed. In view of the wording of rule 
38 as at present published, do you think, for example, it could 
be successfully contended that the publication of a commodity 
rate from “A” to “B” on leaf tobacco in hogsheads removes the 
application of the class rate from and to points in question on 
the same commodity when in machine-pressed bales, in other 
words, precludes the shipment of the article so packed? 


Answer: The fact that there is a commodity rate available 
on tobacco packed in hogsheads does not, in any sense, preclude 
application of the class rates to tobacco in any other authorized 
form of shipment. The fact that the commodity rate restricted 
to certain forms of packing could not be applied to the same 
commodity not so shipped is conclusive that the latter is not 
removed from the classification. In Pridham Co. vs. S. P. Co, 
30 I. C. C. 117 (119), the Commission said: 


In that tariff the commodity rates on articles packed in boxes 
apply only on boxes made entirely of wood or wood and metal, By 
thus omitting the fibre package from their definition of boxes, de- 
fendants have intentionally precluded the application of commodity 
rates to shipments in fibre, leaving only the class rates to be charged 
upon goods in such containers. 


It is thus seen that the establishment of a commodity rate 
on tobacco in hogsheads not only fails to remove tobacco packed 
in bales from application of the class rates, but if the hogsheads 
themselves were restricted to a particular kind, then tobacco 
shipped in other hogsheads would still be subject to the class 
rates. 


Reconsignment—Failure of Carrier to Reconsign Before 
Shipment Gets Out of Route 

Pennsylvania.—Question: On the 17th a shipment was made 
from point A to point B routed via carriers D and E, and the june: 
tion point between the carriers involved was X. On the same day 
as the shipment was shipped, it being an open shipment, the con 
signee issued reconsigning instructions to carrier E for the shiP 
ment to be reconsigned to point C. The junction for point C was 
Y. Carrier E waited until the shipment arrived at junction X 00 
the 22d before making the reconsignment and the shipment was 
therefore out of route for point C and a combination rate Was 
assessed. We wish you would please advise if there are aly 
Interstate Commerce Commission decisions parallel to this case, 
as we feel the carrier was negligent in waiting this length of 
time until it arrived at junction point X instead of attemptle 
to make the diversion with the connecting lines. 

Answer: In our opinion, carrier E is liable for the differ: 
ence between the charges assessed, on the one hand, and the 
charges based on the through rate plus reconsigning charge. 
Nearly all reconsigning tariffs now provide that shipments ma) 
be reconsigned at the through rate from origin to destinatll 
provided the reconsigning instructions are placed with the car 
rier in time to permit of the change in destination before shi 
ment gets beyond the division or junction point where 4 change 
in direction is involved. The Uniform Reconsigning Rules co 
tain a rule reading thus: 

If request is made for the diversion or reconsignment of freight 
in carloads, these lines will make diligent effort to locate the a 
ment and effect diversion or reconsignment, but will not be respons! 


ch 
for failure to effect the diversion or reconsignment desired unless su“ 
failure is due to the negligence of their employes. 


In Newsome Feed and Grain Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. RB = 
104 I. C. C. 269, and Beaumont Export and Import Co. VS. L. 3 
R. R. et al., 151 I. C. C. 215, it was found that the emplor® 
of the roads with whom reconsigning instructions. were plac 
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Co-ordinating the 
transportation agencies— 
rail, water and motor 
from and to East, West, 
North and South 


Evansville lies at the logical point for distribution and transfer 
to and from all points. Economical handling between the 
various transportation agencies was essential and this new, 
modern terminal is the result. 


Under the one roof is every mechanical facility for fast, care- 
ful, economical loading, unloading and transfer between 
height cars, barges and trucks. For storage there are 90,000 
square feet of space on one floor, including open space for 
bulk commodities. 


Track space for 64 cars at one time; by reciprocal switching 
arrangements the terminal is open to all railroads serving 
Evansville. 


By using the Mead Johnson Terminal at Evansville for a dis- 
tribution point, for the transfer of through freight or for storage 
there should be a considerable saving in costs. Through rail 
and water, all water, trucking, handling and storage rates will 
be furnished on request. 


MEAD JOHNSON 


TERMINAL CORPORATION 
1830 West Ohio Street, 


Evansville, Indiana 
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PORT 
HOUSTON 


Has 19 Railroad Lines. 


Offering substantial rate 
advantages to 6 sur- 
rounding states. 


Unlimited cooperation of an 
active Port Commission. 


Served by 63 steamship 
lines plying 


To every part of the globe. 
Over 50 miles of choice 


waterfront sites available. 


New industries invited 
and encouraged. 


Get the Houston Port Book 


A handy book of information about business, 
shipping and the traffic situation in the South- 
west. Write today. 


Address 





DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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“THE BELT LINE 


Unites § Railroads and More Than 40 Steamer Lines 


for Unsurpassed Joint Service. 


The Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line Railway 
is declared by transportation experts to be 
one of the most valuable assets possessed 
by any port or city in this country. 


This switching road, thirty-six miles in 
length, is owned jointly by the eight trunk 
line railroads that serve the Port of Norfolk, 
but is independently operated. Through 
the medium of the Belt Line, all these rail- 
roads are made inter-connecting. The Belt 
Line also serves various steamship piers and 
numerous industrial plants. It provides 
quick interchange of traffic from one rail- 
road to another, and between railroads and 
steamships. 


IT SPEEDS TRAFFIC 


The importance of the Belt Line to traffic can hardly 
be over-estimated. Cargoes become carloads and 
carloads become cargoes with amazing speed. 
Switching charges on the Belt Line are included in 
the Norfolk line haul rates. In this day of keen 
competition, when the rapid movement of freight is 
of such high importance, the Belt Line is a vital 
factor. The Port of Norfolk is unique in the rapidity 
with which it can handle large volumes of traffic. 
Its climate allows maximum movement the year 
’round. 59 per cent of daylight hours are sunny. The 
channel is wide and deep. There are few fogs. The 
harbor is ice-free all year. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 59.4 degrees. Ships and cargoes move 
swiftly and safely. Hampton Roads Coal Piers hold 
the world’s record for speed. In addition to frequent 
and regular sailings to practically all parts of the 
world, the Port of Norfolk is served with express 
steamer-service at freight rates to Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, New England, 
and North Carolina, and Virginia. 

Manufacturers and shippers who realize that goods 
in transit pay no profit, should learn in detail how 
the Port of Norfolk can speed their freight to and 
from the ports of the world. Ask how Norfolk can 
serve you. 

NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC 
COMMISSION 


Norfolk, Virginia 










(Ad. Bd. N-P C of C adv.) 





#P— | PORTS NORFOLK 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk 
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held to govern actions for the recovery of demurrage charges 

In Hines vs. W. F. Richardson, Jr., Co., 290 Fed. 162, it ws, 
held that the three-year statute of the state of Virginia appli 
cable to contracts applied. See, also, to the same effect, Pen. 
sylvania R. Co. vs. Susquehanna Collieries Co., 23 Fed. (2d) 496 
which holds that the right of action for demurrage Charges fa 
intrastate shipment grows out of the contract and that the 
three-year federal limitation period provided for in Daragrap) 
3 of section 16 of the interstate commerce act is not applicable 

However, in Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Carolina Portland Ce 
ment Co., 16 Fed. (2d) 760, and P. B. & W. R. Co. vs, Quaker 
State Mills Co., 127 At. 845, it is held that the three-year federal 
statute of limitation does apply to an action by a carrier for the 
recovery of demurrage charges. ; 


VOLUME OF FREIGHT 


The volume of freight traffic handled by Class I railroag; 
in January amounted to 30,313,736,000 net ton miles, according 
to reports received from the railroads by the Bureau of Railwa, 
Economics. i 

Compared with January, 1930, this was a _ reduction ¢ 
6,404,026,000 net ton miles or 17.4 per cent, and a reduction 9 
8,895,900,000 net ton miles or 22.7 per cent under January, 199 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic hap. 
dled in January was a reduction of 18.3 per cent compared with 
the same month in 1930, while the Southern district reported , 
decrease of 19.4 per cent. The Western district reported a 
duction of 15.4 per cent. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: James VY. Allred, Austin, Tex.; Leonard Julius 
Benckenstein, Beaumont, Tex.; John Brizzolara, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Franklin Davis Brown, Lubbock, Tex.; Chilton Bryan, 
Houston, Tex.; Benjamin B. Cain, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Allen 
Caruthers, New York, N. Y.; Allen Caruthers, Jr., New York, 
N. Y.; Eugene T. Connolly, Boston, Mass.; Elvert M. Davis, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Melville Reese Dill, Cleveland, O.; James Stew: 
art Doubleday, New York, N. Y.; John Allison Duncan, Cleve 
land, O.; Henry L. Fitzhugh, Fort Smith, Ark.; John C. Foster, 
Washington, D. C.; Tom Garrard, Lubbock, Tex.; Gordon Gibson, 
Laredo, Tex.; Joseph M. Hill, Fort Smith, Ark.; Roy G. Hille 
brand, San Francisco, Calif.; Elbert Hooper, Austin, Tex; 
Joseph A. Keith, Dallas, Tex.; William Liebermann, New York, 
N. Y.; Leo C. Lindemann, Minot, N. D.; Henry J. Roper, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Leonard B. Smith, New York, N. Y.; Thoma: 
Stevenson, Cleveland, O.; Charles A. Stewart, Fort Worth, Tex; 
Charles R. Swaim, Lafayette, Ind.; Ralph S. Tyler, Jr., Cleve 
uand, O.; William N. Wilkins, Baltimore, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA RAILROAD MUSEUM 


Relics of early days of railroading are being collected by 
the Pennsylvania for use in a museum to be established it 
Philadelphia. Following a recent announcement, employes frou 
all over the line began sending in contributions. The first 0 
arrive were a few old-time annual passes, then a half dozen 0 
more metal baggage checks, then more passes, a link and pil 
used in coupling cars, old receipt and other record books, photo 
graphs of early modes of travel, and others. Items made aval! 
able include the desk, chairs and clock used by the late E. #. 
Harriman when he began his railroad career; the old “pionee? 
engine, built in Boston, in 1851, for the Cumberland Valley Rail 
road; pieces of steel rail, manufactured in England in 1871, that 
weighed 46 pounds to the yard; stone blocks on which the first 
rails were laid when the Philadelphia and Columbia Railrod 
was built, in 1832; a time-table especially issued to cover the 
funeral train of President Garfield, from Pittsburgh to Cleveland 
September 24, 1881; interesting and valuable old records, time 
tables and rule books; old telegraph instruments, signal lanterts 
enginemen’s torches, switch locks and keys, and scores of othe! 
articles that have a direct bearing on the early days of ral 
roading. ; 

All of this material is being collected in Philadelphia and al 
accurate account kept of each contribution so that the donor 
receive full credit for it when placed on display. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Large telephone companies in 1930 had operating income” 
$269,779,523, a decrease of $8,615,411 or 3.1 per cent as compart 
with 1929, according to statistics compiled by the Bureall ; 
Statistics of the Commission from reports of 103 companies, 


eacl 
having operating revenues in excess of $250,000 annually. *% 


December the income was $20,925,732, a decrease of $3,285." 


or 13.6 per cent as compared with December, 1929. The numbe 
of company stations in service at the end of December re 
17,114,851, an increase of 175,877 as compared with the num 

at the end of December, 1929. 
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able. FLEET 
1 Ce 
aker 
tera General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. While we cannot get along without experience, we 
the often overestimate its true value. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE Hundreds of thousands of men have from 15 to 35 
-~" years of so-called experience—yet they are still rou- 
ding Between ™~ clerks. Training develops a man : — power, 
IWay and opens up new opportunities right where he is. 
| New York New Orleans | ee 
de ; There is no longer any doubt that training is neces- 
™ Boston and San Francisco sary to fill responsible traffic positions. 
hap. P 
with and Send for our free catalogue and check your experi- 
ed a ence with the subjects listed. Be honest with yourself. 
1 Te Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, | | ___ 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 

the . : ' 330 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
iin and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast Harrison 8649-50. Dept. T. 2 
nith, Ports of Central and South America. 

val, Traffic Management: Resident.............. a 
“1 For rates and other information address: 

Ork, 

i rr Dnivevasiieavecwn 
AVIS, 
- FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
eve | és Senne: Wien, 321 St. Charles St. «Js | Name... . eee eee eee eee ee eee Occupation... 0-0. eeeeeeeee 
ster, San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 

S01 Long Wharf, 319 No. Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
ille- Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. eeoreeresreereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee SC eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 
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GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain os cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 





Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 

P. De Hoyos, Gen V.H. "oe Agt. 

1515 Penn Bidg. — 
New York City Railway )Bachiange Bldg. 
441 Monadnock Bidg. A. Horcasi Com. de: 
San Francisco, a 414 ne = i 

Orleans, La 

F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Room 1520. Gjotaem, Com Se 
Two-O-OneNorthWellsBidg. sis Pe Pacific Electric Bldg. 





Chicago, Illinois Angeles, Calif. 
Laredo to Mexico City. . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
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Door-to-door Pickup 
wid 


Delivery Service 


Between 
Chicago, Racine and 
Milwaukee 


Overnight service for freight in sealed 
trailers for shippers and consignees in 
these thre = cities is maintained by the 
C. N.S. & M. R. R. Co. Loaded and 
sealed at shipper’s door, delivered 
sealed to consignee s door—this is the 
most up to date, fastest, safest freight 
service obtainable. 








Freight of all kinds—from one con- 
signor to one consignee—with free 
pickup and delivery on the following 
four plans: 


1. 20,000 pounds minimum 20c 
2. 15,000 pounds minimum 25c 
3. 10,000 pounds minimum 30c 
4. 6,000 pounds minimum 40c 


CHICAGO 
NORTH SHORE AND 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


Traffic Department, Roy Thompson, Traffic Mgr. 


NORTH SHORE Linge @ 






MUNDELEIN gf S00 Ling 


Gorman Bennett, A. G. F. A. 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Phone: STAte 0517 


F. J. Burkard, A. G. F. A. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone: Marquette 3770 


H. R. Erickson, T. A. 
Racine, Wis. 
Phone: Jackson 41 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23093. Sub. No. 12. Bertrand Cooperative Oil Co., Bertrand, Neb 
et al., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. F ” 
Unreasonable rates, gasoline and other petroleum products 
Enid and other Oklahoma points, Coffeyville and Kansas City’ 
Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., and other points so zoned to points 
in Nebraska. Ask rates and reparation. : 
No, 24257. Sub. No. 1. The Routt County Coal Operators Association 
Denver, Colo., vs. A. V. I. et al. , 
Rates in violation first three sections, coal, Routt county dis. 
trict in Colorado to points in Kansas and Nebraska as compared 
with rates from competing fields in southern Illinois, Arka 
and Oklahoma into the same destination territory. Asks rates. 
No. 24283. Best Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Southern et al. 

Rates in violation section 6, common brick, Albion, IIl., to gt, 
Louis, Mo. Asks reparation. 

No. a Sub. No. 1. Atlas Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Southern 
et al. 

Same complaint and prayer. 

No. 24284, R. E. Jones Co., Wabasha, Minn., vs. C. B. & Q. et al, 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, internal com. 
bustion engine and parts, Afton, Minn., to Maiden Rock, Wis, 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 24285. Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce 
for N. & W. Overall Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al. 

Rate and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, overalls, pants, 
shirts and play suits, Lynchburg, Va., to Jackson, Miss. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. see Fuel & Grain Co. et al., El Paso, Tex., vs. A, 7, 
. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, points in Colorado and 
New Mexico to points in Texas and New Mexico. Ask rates and 
reparation. 

No. 24287. Wolff Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, plumbers’ 
goods, enameled iron, fittings and accessories therefor, in straight 
and mixed carloads, Chicago, IIll., to points in official classification 
territory. Plumbers’ goods, china and earthenware, preferred. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No, 24288. Union Sheep Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. S. P. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, sheep, South Omaha, Neb., and Paddock, 
Neb., to San Francisco, Calif. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24289. Farmers’ Grain Co. et al., Metcalf, Mll., vs. I. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, Clinton and other points 
in the Brazil-Clinton and Linton-Sullivan coal mining districts 
in Indiana to Metcalf, Hume, Newman, Murdock, Broadlands and 
Longview, Ill. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. ey  eeee Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., vs. A. C. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, paper bags, Wellsburg, W. 
Va., to Birmingham and Roberta, Ala., Chickamauga, Austell, 
Hepzibeh and Chatsworth, Ga., Greeneville and Knoxville, Tenn. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24291. National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa., vs. N. Y. C. 

Unreasonable rates, sand, Polk, Pa., to Erie, Pa., via interstate 
routes. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24292. Lee Clay Products Co., Clearfield, Ky., vs. A. & L. M. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, sewer pipe, Clearfield, Ky., to Monroe, 
a, Perryville, Shreveport and Sterlington, La. Asks rep- 
aration. 

No. 24293. Samuel wer | & Enameling Co. et al., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., vs. L. & A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, fuel oil, Elm Grove, La., to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24294. Waite Carpet Co., Oshkosh, Wis., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation, sections 1 and 6, twisted paper, 
Unionville, Conn., to Oshkosh, Wis. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 24295. pen 7 pe Lumber Co., Warren, Pa., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, poles, various points in Pennsylvania 
to various destinations in Connecticut. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. , wy + *. Leonard & Co., Inc., et al., Boston, Mass., vs. F. 

° - et al, 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3, and 6, oranges, grape fruit and 
cirtus fruits, points on F C. from Bunnell to Miami, Fia., in- 
clusive to destinations in Trunk Line and New England terri- 
tories, as compared with rates from other producing points in 
Florida on the A. C. L. and S. A. L. for equal or similar distances 
to the same destinations. Ask rates and reparation. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on February 15 had 151,460 freight cars 10 
need of repairs, or 6.8 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase ef 3,809 cars above the number in need 
of repair on February 1, at which time there were 147,651, or 
6.7 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on Febrosry 
15 totaled 106,860, or 4.8 per cent, an increase of 2,186 compare 
with the number on February 1, while freight cars in ~> 
of light repairs totaled 44,600, or two per cent, an increase 0 
1,623 compared with February 1. Class I railroads on Fours 
15 had 5,725 locomotives in need of classified repairs, oF a 
per cent of the number on line. This was an increase of a 
locomotives above the number in need of such repair 02 ~~ 
ruary 1, at which time there were 5,522, or ten per cent. boy 
I railroads on February 15 had 9,637 serviceable locomotives ! 
storage compared with 9,683 on February 1. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET . 
Fourth section application No. 14326, filed by P. & ~~ 

R., was set for hearing at Washington, D. C., March 10, be 
Examiner Pick. 
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AUSTRALIA | and NEW ZEALAND 


REIGHT 

TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
ot Oe he 6 | | SER, eres goer ge oy 
Port of Loading | parte poLa — S.S. BOREN | S.S. ROXEN 


May 16 
———————_—_ 
GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, LTD. 
Street, don — 


240 Ba 
E. L. McCONNAUGHEY tery $ ak H. SCHAEFER & CO 
327 S. La Salle St., CHICAG' co N Majestic Bldg., DETROIT 





Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 

Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















THE HANDY WAY 


TO BIND YOUR COPIES 
Binder No. 1 


(holds 8 issues) 


$2.50 
Binder No. 2 


(holds 14 issues) 


$3.00 


Four 


No. 2 Binders 
(hold a full year’s 
issues with indexes) 


$9.00 
SENT FOR FREE EXAMINATION—POSTPAID 


No cutting or punching—just a flexible wire to insert 

own the center of each issue. Any issue instantly 
removable. Made with strong binder’s board and 
attractively finished with durable DuPont Fabrikoid 
and gold stamping. Send for your copy to: 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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CALMAS LE 


SAILS ARRIVES 






STEAMER age 


Sea 
Baltimore dentin enl.. Franne co | Oakland | Portland — 
aco 





ALAMAR....... 4 ILED}SAILEDjMar. 15jMar. 18|Mar. } te. . 
LOSMAR....... 4 ILED|Mar. 23}! 
TEXMAR....... 12 ar. 15}Apr. 
eee t ar. 30jApr. 22 
CUBORE....... 12 . 15)May 
FLOMAR.......} 5 a . 30)May 23 § 
PORTMAR..... 5 [May ay 15)June a ey ee 


(Subject to change without notice) 


Mr. Traffic Manager: 


Our aim shall always be to thoroughly satisfy. 
Let us quote rates on your traffic. 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


MOORE & ae gy! CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 


ys mona Md., 15 8. Gay St. Los Angel ” tral Bidg. 
Sete Misha t dustrial a - Oakland, Cal ist ‘and ‘Market St, 
ay Bag gl yp A Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 
—— B Bidy San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
ttsbureh meres ver Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 1519 Raliroad Ave., South 
Regular Piers 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 


Los Angeles—230B Ba a Island 
Baitimore—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port Oakland—Howard Termin 
Covington Portland, —— ae * Oceanic Terminal 


San Fran No. 
Teeter a, Gating So. Seattlon Atlantic Deck Terminal 


BARGAIN 


Ideal warehouse and manufacturing 
space New York Harbor 
lighterage limits 


















Due to consolidation of manufacturing facilities 
lessee will make attractive price for remainder 
of lease. 4,393 square feet first floor, west 
section of BUSH TERMINAL building No. 19 
with railroad siding and truck service entrance. 
Excellent for manufacturing or warehousing in 
New York. Also 7,622 square feet on 
second floor same building. Ready for 
immediate occupancy. 













For full particulars wire or write— 


C. F. MANNING 
541 West 25th Street New York, N. Y. 
New York Phone: Chickering 4-3043 
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Carload Shippers! 


Buifing — 
Exeelsior 


Offers Positive Protection | 
Against “End-Thrust”’ 


















Now ... anew method of effective protection 
against ‘‘end-thrust’’ developed and perfected by 
the American Excelsior Corporation during the 
past six months . .. particularly adapted to car- 
load shipments. Highly resilient, yet will with- 
stand considerable pressure. Recommended for 
the heaviest loads. 


Ship Your Next Carload 
Protected with Buffing Excelsior 
—at our Expense 

















Every traffic manager interested in reducing break- 
age to a minimum should be thoroughly acquainted 
with this unusual method of carload shipping. | 
A trial on an early carload will provide a con- 
vincing demonstration. Write us for further 
details. 


AMERICAN 
EXCELSIOR | 


CORPORATION | 


GENERAL OFFICES | 
1000-1016 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. | 















OTHER PRODUCTS 








Excelsior Pads—The original “tight pack’’ that 
absorbs the shocks. 


Bottle Wrappers—Used successfully for 40 years 
by the world’s largest bottlers. 











Excelsior in Bales—Clean and sanitary, right 
from the forest. 






Wood Wool—Extra fine from sliverless Northern 
basswood 







Buffing Excelsior is available 
from 17 Shipping Points 
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SOS 
Docket of the Commission 








NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) hay, 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thi 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 7 


March 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Glenn: 
24154—-American Book Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


March 16—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Macomber: 
24085—Buechel Produce Exchange et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 


March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3544—Discontinuance of Inland or off-track stations in Ney 
York City. 
March 16—Salisbury, Md.—Examiner Peyser: 
23567—-Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. Pa. R, R 


March 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3539—Cast iron ‘~ and fittings from Birmingham, Al 
group and Chattanooga, Tenn., to certain Va., south Atlantic and 
Gulf rts for coastwise movement to North Atlantic ports, 

19852—Castanea Paper Co. vs. A. C. & H. B. Ry. et al. 

21990—New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
March 17—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Smith: 
22716. Sub. 1—Diamond A, Cattle Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 


March 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
23909—Odin Coal Co. of Odin, Ill., vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


March 17—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Quimby: 
Valuation No. 897—In re valuation of the properties of the Wabash 
Ry. Co. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 


March 18—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
* 24297—Sixth Section Application No. 44 of Merchants’ 
Transportation Co. 


March 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
24162—Hoerman Packing Co. vs. M. P. R. 
24200—Hoerman Packing Co. vs. M. P. R. 


March 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23074—Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
23499—Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al 
23517—Maryland Glass Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 

March 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
24071—Oil Heat, Inc., et al. vs. Canton R. R. et al. 


March 19—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
24067—Annapolis Lead Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


March 19—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Macomber: 

l. & S. 3484 (and 1st sup.)—Rice and rice products to, from, and 
between points in southern territory. 

1. & S. 3494—Rice and rice products to, from and bewteen points in 
southern territory (further hearing as to rates on clean rice, car- 
loads, between points in southern territory and between points 
in southern territory on one hand and points in official territor) 
on other over rail-water routes). 


March 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21188—Crane Enamelware Co. vs. A. & S. 
21444—-Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
— = Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. Erie R. R. 

et al. 
23348—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23401—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 
23279 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co. et al. vs. A.T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

March 20—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
24164—Caflisch Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 

24080—A. B. Marcus Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 20—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Peyser: 
—— Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange vs. C. & N. W 
y. et al. 
24022—American Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange et al. vs. B. & 
M. R. R. et al. 
March 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23079—Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23180—Washington Building Lime Co. vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 
21341—State Docks Commission et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
March 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
23471— White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
23988—White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. et al. 


March 23—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: al 
23956—Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et @ 
March 23—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Macomber: , 
23911—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer material within the sta 
of Mississippi, and on fertilizer materials within the state 0 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River (further hearing). 


March 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: " 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped ther 
with) (further hearing). 
March 23—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Colvin: . Co 
21305—Industrial Rayon Corp., successors to Industrial Fibre (0. 
vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
March 23—Champaign, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 
22518—Corray Bros. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further heariee 
solely for purpose of determining amount of reparation due ¢ 
plainants under findings in this case). 


March 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: Ry 
24088 i Sub. 1)—Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. BY: 
et be 


& Miners 


R. et al. 
R. et al. 


et al. 


Ry. et al. 


March 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ; 
24069—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. et al. vs. A. & A. R. R. CoM 
€ L 
23071—American Tar Products Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
20723—F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. scons! 
1. & S. 3536—Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky to Wis 
and intermediate territory. 
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H. D. DRISCOLL 


‘a Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklisheoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotten-Graim Exchange Building 


JOS. C. COLQUITT 


R ATTORNEY AT LAW 


., Freight Classification Matters 
nd Interstate Commerce and 
Departmental Practice 





Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixen 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 
AND VALUATION CASES 


GEORGE H. PARKER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
— Bldg. gton, D. C. 
Boston Office: Rooms 418-19, ist iBiate Street 

Telephone: Hancock 0 





and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm 





HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor te Keene & Ames 


Form: tterney and Examin 
eS Se 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 









DIRECTORY OF 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


te Rates—Coenselidations and Valuatiens 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. G. 





YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
Postage to mail a single communi- 
cation te each one of our readers. 





LEONAR 






DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 








810 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Nineteenth Floer, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


ao aged Assistant to Director Al of —_ 





COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 





All T: 
Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating | ‘nterstate _ ~— and State Commission Cases 


W. N. PENDLETON Engineer-Accountant 
710 Commercial Exehange Bids. FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
Suiits Maes Geanaine ates General Sergve Suburb), it. 
Trafic domestic to the south- 
east Fn et AA AL YS ro a oa SS neat Aim, Cs. 
) A in Specialist on Rallroad 
this section. Appraisals and Valuations 


D’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routin gill in One Book! 


. &;, B, Leonard & Co. 


18 E. 26th St., New York 


The Traffic World ———________ 













PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


eee’ mang LAW 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC. "ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
—— ZING 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
—A 


EDWARD A. HAID 

Especial attention to rate and railroad 
matters generally. 

1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 































FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


THOMAS M. WOODWARD| HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW P ten wl AT neal daa 

F ly Attorney for the Director General pecializing in cases before Intersta 

a "Railroads and Mame “a j Ree sa SS See Se ee eee 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. (Member of Gubuene Gout Bar) 


Transpertation Building WASHINGTON, D.C./ 307 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicage, Llineis 


ERNIE ADAMSON JOHN C. FOSTER 


140 Nassau Street ATTORNEY AT LAW 
720 Shepherd St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Specializing in Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Departmental Practice 
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You can reach Traffic World| YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 
readers each week in this directory for 52 consecutive 

Through the use of an advertise- issues will cost less than first class 
ment in this space at the small postage to mail a single communi- 


oa we - Lng of cation to each one of our readers. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Especial attention te matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal] Trade Cemmis- 
sions, rates, price fixing and _ valuation. 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 






















WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
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BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
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¢ and Transpertation Matters COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH Matters Before State and Federal 
Cemme tterney — 
1006 Fifth Street, S te, Calif. Commissions and Departments 
319 Feurteenth Street 369 Pine Street TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
Oakland, Calif. San Francisce, Calif. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WE KNOW THE SOUTHEAST Registered Practitioner before Interstate Commerce Commission 














Chicago’ s and Ke Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


| MERCHANDISE STORAGE ano 


| 2000 Carload POOL CAR CAR DISTRIBUTION 
| CRooKs TERMINAL WAREHOUSES | 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Finance No. 7773—Stanley, Merrill & Philips Ry. et al., abandon- 


ment. 
Finance No. 8280—Great Northern Ry., abandonment. 


March 24—Ca -* wees: Mo.—Examiner oy 
23663 (and 1 to 5, incl.)—A. L. Hill vs. 


March ge Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 
23929—-George Bell vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
15914—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Director General of Railroads, as 
agent, C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 







. @ EB. I. Ry. et al. 

















THE PUBLISHERS OF THE TRAFFIC WORLD can supply you 
with printed traffic forms at a low cost. A handy folder containing 
19 of these economical and efficient aids will be mailed free of charge 
for your inspection. Write for your copy today. The Traffic Service 
ate. Merchandise Department, 418 South Market Street, 

cago, Ill. 


































TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 


and 


Forwarders 


of 
General Merchandise 


Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 










SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Employee Household 
Removals 
Office Removals 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 






Complete service, 
standard rates. 


Consult your 
Telephone directory 
for local agent 


UNION +o 
SUELTONg'g CERRY 
i ¥-. MILFORD 
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March 24—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Smith: 
24126—Quaker State Oil Refining Co. of Calif. vs. Pacific Rlecty 
Ry. et al. c 
March 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 3903—Excess income of Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Ry, 
March 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rogers: 
24049—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Fy othethood of 
Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 
24050—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the , Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
March 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
23494—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
23967—Hercules Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
23789—Butler Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
March 24—Toledo, O.—Examiner Colvin: 
24182—Acklin Stamping Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 


et al. 


et al. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for Jany. 
ary, 1931, shows 11,669 cars held overtime—a percentage of 
06.88—as against 10,702 cars—a percentage of 07.64—for January, 
1930. 


N. |. T. L. MEETING 


The National Industrial Traffic League will hold its annual 
meeting at the Palmer House, Chicago, Wednesday and Thurs. 
day, November 18 and 19, with a meeting of the executive com. 
mittee Monday and Tuesday, November 16 and 17. 


*% RICHMOND, VA. 


| Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
aL os, Southern R. R. Siding 200 Ine. Rate 
BA Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
go 1709 East Cary Street 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh 1 District population one the oe —_ Direct 


of buildings eliminates all trucking 
st obtainable any rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


FOR CARLOAD 
SHIPPERS 


Get this informative booklet for your 


shipping department, free. Chock- 
full of valuable data, with many illus- 
trations and charts showing the Acme 
method of bracing carload freight for 
many kinds of manufactured products. 
It presents the complete story of Acme 
UNIT-LOAD, showing how it prevents 
damage and brings many real oneeng 
economies. 


No obligation. Write today. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices, 2832-40 Archer Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





THRU RATES AND 


DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


» Bridgeport, New 
WESTERLY fr om oa and Norwich, Conn. 
to 


Cc. FP. a, & T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 


_-° SEWETT CITY 





uth and Southwest 


ORE COOR DELIVERY 
aroun own wovoR TaUCRS YI MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R., NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 
































